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Art. I. Cousidcvatious on tju' Arcumnlalion of Capitals and 
its Effects on Exchan^icaide Value. LoikIoh, 

Tr would obviously bo a matter of great couvcnicnce, both for 
praotico and sju'culation, to have some plain and acoossibio 
.standard of nalitmal prosperity, to which wo might refer A^heii 
we anted to asoorlaiu the comparative slate of difleront eoun- 
trit**!, or <)f the same country at {iitferont porioils; an<! accord¬ 
ingly, tlu* discovery oi’ such a standard Itas long been an object 
of research among I’oliticiaiis and Political Economists, 'rheir 
investigations, howevei', have not yet led to aii}'^ very satisfijc- 
tory result# On the contrary, almost all the standartls sug- 
ge.sted seem to ns to be essentially defective; and to be cal- 
culatetl ratlun* to deci-ive aiu! peqilex the judgment, than t<i 
alford the means of couikig t<> any sound coiichision. It lias 
been su)ii)osetl by many, Inat the comparative density of the 
l\>pulation of dilVereut countries aflbrded the best test of their 
condition; anil that those nations which had tlic greatest po¬ 
pulation must necessarily be the best governed, and the most 
prosperous a‘nd happy : But the examples of Ireland and tlu' 
United Slates, and the principles unfolded in Mr Malthiis’s 
work oil l\)pulation, have shown the fallacy of tliis criterion ; 
and liavo iudeeil at len^h effected a complete change in the 

i iublic opinion on this subject. An excess of Exports over 
niports was also long considered, by the most eminent prac¬ 
tical statesmen and theorists, as at once a cause and a nieasurt* 
of increasing wealth ; and, even to this daj’^, we are annually 
congratulated on the circumstance of the balance between ex¬ 
ports and. imports being in our favour. It so happens, how¬ 
ever, that in the United Slates the value of the imports uni- 
^>rmly exceeds the value of the exports; and yet Uie Aineri- 
vot. XL. NO. A 
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cans have always cat'];|faA on a moBt advantageous commerce ! 
But it is needless to refer to America for a refutation of the 
opinion in question. Common seuse tells us, that no mer¬ 
chant ever did, or ever will, export a single package of goods, 
unless he expects to be able to imj>ort a greater value in its 
stead ; so that, in truth and reality, the cxcc$S( of imports ox'h' 
exports is the proof of a favourable, and not of an unfavourable, 
commerce. If you ask an Agriculturist, what he consiilers the 
test of national prosperity, he will answer, ‘ the weekly returns 
from Mark-lane !' without reflecting that, allliough a liigli 
price of corn may, in certain circumstances, be advantageous 
to ///w, it is always disadvantageous to every other class of in¬ 
dividuals. When Ministers, in like manner, arc anxious to re¬ 
present the country as in a flourishing situation, they generally 
refer, in proof of their statement, to the growing amount of the 
national Revenue jilaced at their disposal; althougli the in¬ 
crease of this revenue be, in most instances, owing infinitely 
more to an increase of taxation, and to improved jnethotls of 
collection, than to any increase in the ))Ower of paying taxes. 

But, notwithstanding the ill success that has attended tl)e 
previous attempts to discover a correct standard ol* national 
prosperity, w'e arc by no means of o}»inion that it is really /|f- 
irouvahle. On the contrary we think, that a very short inves- 
ti<ratioii into the sources of wealth will be suflicient to establish 
that tliere is such a standard, and that it may be appealed to 
with the utmost confuience on every occasion. 

How'ever much the theories of Political Economists may 
differ in other respects, they all agree in this, that it is by the 
amount of the circulating capital in any country, or, in o- 
ther words, by its siqq^ly of materials necessary for the sub¬ 
sistence and maintenance of its workmen, tliat its power to 
employ labour must always be measured ; and they als(> agree, 
that it is by the amount and elficiency of \\\ii fxcd capitate or of 
the tools and machines which workmen are employed to set in 
motion, that the productiveness of industry must maiidy be re ¬ 
gulated. Tlic accumulation and employment of botli these 
species of capital, are therefljrc indispensably necessary to 
raise any nation in the scale of civilization; and it is only 
by their conjoined operation that wealth can be largely jwo- 
duced and universally diffused. An agricultural labourer 
might have an ample supply of horses or oxen ; he might have 
a surplus of carts, jdoughs, and other instruments used in his 
d^artment of industry; but if he w’erc uujjrovidod with a 
supply of food and clothes, he w ould be unable to avail himself 
of weir assistance, and, instead of tilling tlio ground, would 
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have to betake himself to some species of industry which would 
yield an immediate return; and, on the other hand, supposing 
the agriculturist to be abundantly supplied with provisions, 
what could he do without the assistance of fixed capital, or 
tools ? What could the most skilful husbandman perform, if 
he were deprived of his spade and his plough ?—the weaver, if 
lie were deprived of his loom ?—the carpenter, if he were depriv¬ 
ed of his saw, his hatchet, and his planes ? Witliout capital, 
labour would never have been divided, and man would never 
have emerged from barbarism. For, without capital, man 
could never have engaged in those employments—and many of 
them, ns agriculture, contribute in the most essential manner to 
his subsistence and his comfort—in which any considerable 
period must necessarily elapse before the products can be brought 
into a state fit to be used; And, even supposing this insuper¬ 
able difficulty to be got over, we shall find, if we run over the 
vast catalogue of arts practised in a highly polished and civiliz¬ 
ed society, that there are very few indeed that can be car¬ 
ried on by the unassisted agency of the fingers, or the rude 
tools with which man is furnished by nature. It is almost al¬ 
ways necessary to provide ourselves with the results of previous 
industr}', or, in other words, with capital, and to strengthen 
our feeble hands by arming them, if we may so speak, * with 
the force of all the elements* ’ 

It is an admitted, and indeed almost a self-evident princi¬ 
ple, that the produce of the labour of a nation cannot be 
increased otherwise than by an increase in the number o/ itJ^ 
labourers^ or hj an increase in the shill oj' ^jraductive p&tccrs 
of those already existmg. But without an increase of capital, 
it is, in most cases, impossible to employ an increased num¬ 
ber of workmen. If the food and clothes destined for the sup¬ 
port of the labourers, and the tools and machines with which 
they are to operate, be all required for the maintenance and 
efficient employment of those now in existence, there can be no 
additional demand for others. In such circumstances, the rale 
of wages cannot rise; and if the number of inhabitants is in¬ 
creased, they must be worse provided for. Neither is it possi¬ 
ble to augment the productive powers of the labourer, without 
a previous increase of capital; for these powers can never be 
materially itftproved except by the better education and training 
of workmen, by the greater subdivision of their employments, 
or by an improvement in the machinery they are employed to 
manage: And in all these cases an increase of capital is almost 
invariably required. It is only by an outlay of additional capital 
that the workman can be better trained, or that the undertaker of 
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any work can either provide his workmen with better ma¬ 
chinery, or make a more prt»per distribution of labour among 
them. 

* When,’ says Dr Smith, * we compare the state of a na- 

* tion at two diflerent periods, and find that the annual pro- 

* ducc of its land anil labour is greater at the latter than at 

* the former, that its lands arc better cultivated, its manufuc- 
‘ tures more numerous and flourishing, and its trade more ex- 
^ tensive, we may be assured that its capital must have increased 

* during the interval between these two periods, and that more 

* must have been added to it by the good conduct of some, 
‘ than had been taken from it, either by the private misconduct 

* of others, or by the public extravagance of the government. ’ 
{^Wealth Nations^ 11. p. 23.) It is therefore apparent, that 
no country which accumulates additional capital, cun ever reach 
the stationary state. So long as capital is increased, so long 
mn&t there be a constantly increasing demand for labour; and 
a constant augmentation of the mass of necessaries, conveniences 
and luxuries, and consequently of the numbers of the people. 
But with every diminution of the rate at whicli capital liad pre¬ 
viously been accumulating, the demand for labour will decline. 
When no fresh additions are made to capital, no more labour 
will be, or indeed can be, employed : And when capital is di¬ 
minished, the country begins to retrograde, and the condition 
of the great body of the people is rapidly deteriorated; the 
wages of labour are reduced, and pauperism, with all its at¬ 
tendant train of vice, misery and crime, spreads its ravages 
throughout society. ‘ It is, ’ as Dr Smith has justly observ¬ 
ed, ‘ in the 2 ^rogrcss 2 ve stale of society, while it is advancing to 

* the further acquisition, rather than when it has acijuired its 
^ full complement of riches, that the condition of the labouring 

* poor, or of the great body of the people, seems to be the hap- 

* piest and most comfortable. It is hard in the stationary, anil 

* miserable in the declining state. The progressive state isy in 
‘ reality^ the cheerful and hearty state to all the diJJ'crcnt orders 

* of society, * 

But as capital, or the means of supporting and facilitating 
labour, is nothing more than the accumulated produce of pre¬ 
vious industry, it is easy to see that the rate of its increase must 
be most rapid where industry is most productive, or, in other 
words, where the profits of stock are high. The man who 
can produce a bushel of wheat in three days, has it plainly in 
his power to accumulate twice as fast as the man who, cither 
from a deficient of skill, or from his being obliged to cultivate 
a bad soil, is forced to labour six days to produce the same 
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quantity: And the capitalist who can invest his stock so as to 
yield linn a profit of 10 per cent., has it equally in Ids power to 
accumulate twice as fast as the capitalist who can only obtain 
.'5 per cent, for his capital. * It is true that high profits, with¬ 
out could never occasion any accumulation of capi¬ 

tal. But such is the wise arrangement of nature, that tliey are 
almost always conjoined. High profits not only afibrd the 
mra7is of saving, but they give additional force to the parsimo¬ 
nious jirinciplc. Economy is in no respect different from the 
other virtues; and it would be unreasonable to expect that it 
shouUl be strongly manifested, where it does not bring along 
with it a corresponding reward. Before a man can accumu¬ 
late, he must live; and if tlic sum that remains to him, after his 
necessary expenses are deducted, be but small and trifling, tlic 
probability is, that he will rather choose to consume it imme¬ 
diately, than to hoard it up in the expectation, that, by the ad¬ 
dition of farther savings, it may, at some future and very distant 
period, become the means of making a small addition to liLs 
income. 'I'he truth is, that the pressure of want is seldom or 
never productive of economy. In a slate of indigence,—aifd 
every lull in the rate of profit brings us nearer to that slate,— 
ihete is neilher the power nor the wisli to save. Want is the 
parent of idleness anti dissipation, and not of frugality. The 
lower we desceiul in llie scale of society, the less fbretlioiighl, 
llie less regard to future and distant consotjuences, do we find 
to prevail. The lalH)urer is less prudent than the little trades¬ 
man or shojikeeper, the beggar than the labourer. Few or iioui‘ 
will deny themselves an Immediate gratification, when the ctm- 
tin«reut and future benefits to be derived from their self-denial 
a]i])ear extremely limited. But, wlierever profits are high, 
there is a jirojiortioually great j>ower of accumulation; and we 
deny ourselves immediate gratifications, because we liaveacer- 
laiii prospect that, by doing so, we shall speedily attain to a stale 
of comparative afilueiice, and that our means of obtaining an iu- 
creaseti su])[)ly of conveniences and luxuries will in ihe end be 
greatly increaseil by our present Ibrbcarance. Give to any people 
llie [lower of accumulating, and you may depend upon it they 
will never be disinclined to use it eflectively. If you examine 
the slate of the different countries of the world, you will find 
that the power of accumulation, or, which is the same thing, 
the rate of profit, is always greatest in those countries which 


* This is, in reality, understated. It is plain, inasmuch as both 
patties must live on their [iroiils, that those who gain double could 
accumulate mure than twice as fast as the others. 
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are most rapidly augmenting their wealth and population, and 
conversely. In the United I^Uites, for example, the rate of 
profit is twice as high as in Great Britain or France; anil 
jt is to this that the more rapid accumulation of capital in 
that Republic, and consequently, her more rapid advance¬ 
ment in wealth and population, is wholly to be ascribed. 
The desire of adding to our fortune, and injproving our con¬ 
dition in society, is inherent in the human constitution, and 
is the fundamental principle—the causa cavsans of all the im¬ 
provements that have ever been made. No single instance 
can be produced of any people having ever missed an oppor¬ 
tunity to amass. Wlierever the bulk of the citizens have had 
the power of adding to their stock, they have never failed to do 
so, and the wealth and population of tlie society have been con¬ 
tinually augmented. 

It may perhaps be stated, in opposition to these principles, 
that the rate of profit is high in Eastern countries, and that 
they are, notwithstanding, either retrograding, or advancing 
pnly by veiy slow degrees. We doubt, however, whether the 
rate of profit be really higlier in Eastern countries than in Eu¬ 
rope. That the rate of mterest there is higher, is certain; but 
that is a consequence of the hazard to which the principal^ i:* 
exposed, because* of the prejudices against usury, and the vi¬ 
cious and defective ^vstem of the government.* W'e do not, 
however, mean to affirm, that great productiveness of Industry, 
or a high rate of profit, is ucccssarilij^ and in every instance, 
accompanied by a great degree of pros}ierity. Countries with 
every imaginable capabiliu* for the profitable employment of 
industry and stock, may have the misfortune to be subject¬ 
ed to an arbitrary government, which docs not respect the 
right of property; and the insecurity resulting from this cir¬ 
cumstance, may be of itself sufficient to paralyse all the ex¬ 
ertions of those who are otherwise placed in tlie lyiost favour¬ 
able situation for the accumulation of capital and wealth. But 
we liave no hesitation in laying it down as a principle which 
holds good in every case, and from which tliere is really no 
exception, that if the governments of any two or more countries 
he about equally tolerant and liberal^ and jn operty in each c- 
quqlly xveU protected and secured^ their comparative prosperi^ 


^ All taking of mterest is prohibited by the Curan; and it is for 
this very reason, that it is so much higher in the East. ‘ L'usure/ 
says Montesquieu, * augmente dans les pays Mahometans ^ propqr-^ 

* tion de la severity de In defense. Le preteur s'indumnisc du peril 

• de la contravention.'— [Esprit des Loix, liv. 21. cap. 19.) 




will be in -proportion to the rate of pr ofit in each. Wher¬ 
ever profits are high, capital is rapidly augmented, and there 
is a proportionally rapid increase of wealth and pojjulation; 
but, on the other hand, wherever profits are low, the means 
of employing additional labour axe proportionally limited, and 
the progress of society rendered so inucli the slower. 

It is not, therefore, by the absolute amount of its capital, but 
by its power of employing that capital with advantage —a power 
which will be alw'ays correctly measured by the common and 
average rate of profit—that the capacity of any country to in- 
creiise iu wealth and population is to be estimated. Before the 
laws regulating the rate of profit and the increase of capital 
had been thoroughly investigated, the great wealth and com¬ 
mercial prosperity of Holluiul, where profits, from 1670 down- 
w’ard-s were comj)anitively low, were considered by Sir Josiah 
Ciiild, and many latex writers on economical subjects, as the 
natural result, and w’ere consequently regarded by them as a 
convincing proof of the superior advantages, of low profits 
and interest. But this w'as reallv» as we shall afterwards 
show', mistaking the effect of heavy taxation for the came of 
xcealth ! A country, whose average rate of profit is consider- 
al)ly less than the average rate of profit in surrounding coun¬ 
tries, may, notwitlistanding, abound iu w'calth, and be posses¬ 
sed of immense caj>ital; but it is the height of error to suppose, 
that this low'ness oi* profits could have facilitated their accumu¬ 
lation. The truth is, that the low rate of profit during the 
18th century, w'as at once the cause and the symptom of the 
decline of IJolland. Sir William Temple, in ins Observations 
on the Netlieriaiuls, written about 1675, mentions, that the trade 
of Holland had then passed its zenith; and it is ccrUiin, that the 


vast ca[)itals of the Hutch merchants had been ))rincipully a- 
massed previously to the w'ars in wliich the Republic was cn- 
gagetl witli Cromwell, Charles IL, and Louis XIV., when the 
rate of profit w'as much liiglicr than at any subsequent perimi. 
But without referring to the cases either of America, Hol¬ 
land, or any other country, the smallest reflection on the mo¬ 
tives which Induce men to engage in any branch of industry, 
is sufficient to show that the advantages derived from it are al¬ 
ways directly as the rate of profit. What is the object which 
every man has in view when he employs either his capital or 
his personal powers in any industrious undertaking? Is it 
not to gain the greatest possible amount of profit on his capi¬ 
tal, or the greatest possible reward for his labour? One branch 
of industry is said to be advantageous, for tlie single and suffi¬ 
cient reason tliat it yields a comparatively large prc^l; and an- 
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other is, with equal propriety, said to be disadvantageous, be¬ 
cause it yields a comparatively small profit. It is always to this 
^tandai'd —to the high or low rate of profit which they yield— 
that every individual refers in judging of the comparative be- 
nchts of difierent undertakings;—and what is true of indivi¬ 
duals, must be true of States. 

No certain conclusion respecting the prosperity of any 
country can ever be drawn from considering the amount 
of its commerce or its revenue, or the stale of its agricul¬ 
ture or its manufactures. Every brunch of industry is li¬ 
able to be affected by secondary or accidental causes. They 
are always in a state of flux or reflux; and some of them are 
frequently seen to flourish when others arc very much de¬ 
pressed. The AVEUAGK HATE OF PROFIT is thc real baro¬ 
meter—thc true and infallible criterion of national prospe¬ 
rity. A rise of profits is the cflcct of industry having become 
more productive; and it shows that the power of thc society to 
amass capital, and to add (o its wraith and population, has 
been increased, and its progress accelerated : A fall of profits, 
on the contrary, is the effect of industry having become trss 
productive, and shows that the power to amass capital lias been 
diminished, and th%t thc progress of thc society has been 
clogged and impeded. However much a particular, and it 
may bean important branch of industry, is depressed, still, if 
the average rate of profit is higli, we may be assured the par¬ 
ticular depression cannot continue, and that the condition of the 
country is really prosperous. On the other hand, though tlierc 
should be no distress in any one branch—tliough agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, should be carried to a greater ex¬ 
tent than before—though a nation should have numerous, power¬ 
ful, and well-appointed armies and fleets, and though thc style of 
living among the higher classes sliould be more than ordinarily 
sumptuous,—still, if the rate of profit has become comparafivrhj 
loWy we may confidently affirm, that the condition ofsuch a nation, 
however prosperous in appearance, is bad and unsound at bottom; 
tliat the plague of poverty is secretly creeping on thc moss of her 
citizens; that the foundations of her power and greatness have 
been shaken; and that her decline may be confidently antici¬ 
pated, unless measures can be devised for relieving the pressure 
on thc national resources, by adding to the productiveness of 
industry, and, consequently, to the rate of profit. 

It is often difficult to determine what is the precise average rate 
of protit at any particular period; but it is never difficult to de¬ 
termine wbetlier it is higher or lower at one period than ano¬ 
ther, or whcUier it is ribing or falling. This is the really iui- 
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portant point in the inquiry ; and this may always be learned, 
with the greatest facility, from tAe aistomay'y rate of interest 
paid for capital lent on good security. Interest rises 'as the 
rate of profit rises, and falls as it falls. The one is always di¬ 
rectly as the other. Where property is well protected, and the 
rate of interest high, as in the United States, it is a conclusive 
proof that the profits of stock are also high, or that industry is 
comparatively productive: And where, on the other hand, the 
rate of interest is low, as in Holland and England, it is an c- 
qually conclusive proof thtit the profits of stock are also low 
--"that those are countries in which it is no longer possible to 
employ capital and labour with much advantage and that they 
are approaching the termination of their career. 

Having thus ascertained that the average rate of profit, in 
countries in which property is equally well protected, furnishes 
an unerring standard whereby to measure their comparative 
prosperity, or the rate at which each is advancing in the career 
of wealth and civilization, we shall now proceed to the second, 
and most difficult and important branch of our inquiry, and 
sliali endeavour to discover the circumstances which regulate 
the rate of profit. 

* Dr Smith was of opinion, that the rate of profit varied in¬ 
versely as the amount of capital, or, in other words, that it was 
always greatest when capital was least abundant, and lowest 
when capital was most abundant. He supposed, that, accord¬ 
ing as capital increased, the principle of competition would 
stimulate capitalists to encroach on the employments of each 
other; and that, in furtherance of their object, they would 
be tempted to ofi'er their goods at a lower price, and to give 
higher wages to ihcir workmen. {Wealth of Nations^ 11. page 
38.) This theory was long universally assented to. It has 
been espoused by MM. Say, Sismondi, and Storch, by the 
Manpiis Gamier, and, with some modifications, by Mr Malthns. 
But, notwithstanding the deference due to these authorities, w'e 
think it will not be difficult to show, that the principle of competi¬ 
tion could never be productive of a general fall of profits. Com¬ 
petition will prevent any single individual from obtaining a 
higher rate of profit than his neighbours; but, most certainly, 
competition does not diminish the average j^^oductiveness of fn- 
dustt y^ or the average return of capital and labour, which must 
always determine the rate of profit. The fall of profits, which 
invariably takes place as society advances, and population be¬ 
comes denser, is not owing to competition, but to a very difiPer- 
ent cause—to a diminution ov tuk power to employ capi¬ 
tal wiiTi ADVANT.LGE, mw/ZiVig citiicr from a decrease in the 
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fertility of the soils *mhich mmt he taken into cvltivation in the 
progress <f society^—from a more rapid increase of capital than of 
papulation^—or from an increase of taxation. 

It IS admitted on all hands, that the rate of profit in any par¬ 
ticular department of industry, can never either permanently 
exceed, or fall belon^, the rate of profit commonly obtained in 
other departments. But Agriculture is a branch of industry 
which must be carried on at ail times, and in ail circumstances. 
It is plain, however, that it would not be carried on if it did not 
yield as great a return for the capital and industry employed in 
It as other businesses; and it is eijually certain that these other 
businesses would not be carried on if they yielded a Uss return 
than that derived from agriculture. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that Me m/e (f profit in agriculture is the standard 
rate ; or that the average value of the returns obtained from 
capital employed in agricultural industry, must always govern 
the average value of those obtained from the capital employed 
in every other department. If the value of the various out¬ 
goings of the farmer be, as they always may be, reduced 
into corn, he is able, by comparing them with the produce 
of his farm, to learn the precise additional return or profit 
he has realized; and it is by the amount of this return, th^t 
th© amount of the return, or the profit, of all other businesses 
will be regulated. Whenever, Jbr example, the average return 
for an outlay of capital or labour worth 100 quarters of wheat, 
employed in the cultivation of the soil, amounts to 110 quar¬ 
ters, we may know that 100/. employed either in manufactures 
or commerce, will yield 110/. For a regard to their own inter¬ 
est will not permit those concerned in these businesses to carry 
them on with less profit than is derived from agricultural invest¬ 
ments; and the competition of the agriculturists will not permit 
them to obtain more. 

It being thus established that the average return to, or the 
profit derived from, the capital employed in agriculture is the 
standard which determines the rate of profit in all other busi¬ 
nesses, we have next to inquire into the circumstances which de¬ 
termine this return. But before entering on this inquiry, it may 
be proper to observe, that these circumstances can in no degree be 
affected by the payment of rent. If additional capital could be 
always laid out on the best lands with undiminished advantage, 
no one would ever think of cultivating those of inferior fertility, 
the business of farming would be generally in the hands of the 
land-owners, and no such thing as rent would ever be heard 
of; except that name should be given to the fixed consideration, 
payidilc at the time, for the use of borrowed capital of any dp- 
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nomination. The best lands in any country of moderate ex¬ 
tent are, however, speedily exhausted; and as produce of the 
same froodness must sell for the same price, however great 
the diflerence in the qualities of the land from which it 
may have been obtained, it is abundantly plain, that this price 
must be such as will sufficiently remunerate the cultivators 
of the ^nst soils,—as otherwise they would not continue 
their cultivation. But the price which w'ill remunerate them, 
will more than remunerate the cultivators of the more fer¬ 
tile lands, precisely in proportion to the greater quantity of 
produce obtained from them; And, as there cannot be two 
rates of profit in the same country, any more than two prices, 
this excess of produce necessarily constitutes rent; which is, 
therefore, altogether extrinsic to the cost of production. It 
is impossible, indeed, to conceive a case in which rent could 
enter, for any considerable period, into the cdst of tliat por¬ 
tion of the produce of a country which is raised by the agen¬ 
cy of the capital last applied to the soil, whether it be laid 
out on new land or in the improvement of the old. For, if 
fiucli capital yielded both rent and profit, it would be a proof 
that agriculture was the best of all businesses, and in conse¬ 
quence capital would be immediately attracted to the land, and 
would most certainly continue flowing in that direction, until 
the produce raised by the portion last employed in cultivation 
would yield only the common and ordinary rate of profit. It 
may, therefore, be laid down as a general principle, which is 
universally true, that wherever industry is free, ravi inodme is 
abjoa^s sold at its necessary price —that is, at the price which is 
just sufficient to yield the common and average rate of proflt. 
And no more, to the producers of that portion which is raised 
in the most tofavout able cireumslanccs^ or by means of the ca¬ 
pital last laid out on the soil. 

We now begin to get on with our deduction : For, as no rent is 
paid out of that portion of the produce raised by the capital last 
employed in agriculture, it is immediately seen that the value of 
that produce must be entirely made up of profits and wages. And 
hence it results, supposing taxation to be invariable, that the 
rcUe of profit in agriculture, and consequently in all other 
branches of industry, must entirely depend on the proportimi iu 
which this produce is divided between labourers and capitalists. 
When the share of the one is increased, that of the other 
must necessarily be diminished. In other words, pt'ojils nmU 
aVmays vary inversely as V)ages^ —that is, when wages rise proflis 
must fall; and when wages fall profits must rise. The circum¬ 
stance of the labour last applied to the soil being more produc* 
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live at one time than another, docs not affect this conclusion ; 
for the products of equal quantities of* labour arc alwaj's of 
equal value, however different in magnitude; and the rate of 
profit depends entirely on the proportion in which this equal 
value is divided between capitalists and labourers. But in all 
inquiries having a practical bearing and tendency, and which 
are not exclusively directed to the establishment of theoretical 
principles, it is necessary to attend not to values only, but also 
to quantities. Where the lands last cultivated are fertile, there 
is a comparatively large amount of produce to bo divided be¬ 
tween profits and wages; but with every successive diminution 
in the fertility of the soils to which recourse is had in the 
progress of society, the quantity, though not the value, so to be 
divided, must necessarily be reduced; and if wages cither con¬ 
tinue stationary, or do not fall in the same ratio, it is plain not 
only that the absolute amount of the quantity of produce con¬ 
stituting profits will be diminished, but that the proportion which 
profits bear to the whole produce, or the value of the produce, 
will also decline. ^Ir Ricardo has demonstrated that sucli di¬ 
minution both of absolute and proportional profits must, when 
reference is made to periods of average duration, always take 
place as society advances. We shall, however, endeavour t© 
demonstrate this principle in our own way, and in such a 
manner as will show, from other considerations than those 
previously stated, that the fall of profits which all old settled 
and densely peopled countries have hitherto uniformly experi¬ 
enced, is not owing to the accumulation or competition of capi¬ 
tals, but to the diminished fertility of the soil, accelerated in many 
cases by a vicious and defective system of domestic economy. 

We shall aftcrwarils endeavour to tract and exhiliil the pns 
cise effects of fluctuations in the market rate of wagi*s on pro¬ 
fits; but in the meantime we may leave them out of view, and 
assume with Mr Malthus that population lias not only a con¬ 
stant tendency to equal, but to e.rrm/the means of subsistence. 
A peculiar combination of favourable circumstance's may occa¬ 
sionally cause capiud to increase faster than po])iilation, and 
wages will in consequence be augmented; but such augmenta¬ 
tion will rarely be permanent; for the additional stimulus it 
must, in the great majority of cases, give to liic princjjdc of 
population, will, as IVtr Malthus has showm, by proportioning 
the sup])ly of labour to the increased demand, infallil)!y reduce, 
wages to iheir old level. If, therefore, it WTre jiossibfe always 
to employ additional capital in the raising of raw produce, in 
the manufacturing of that raw jiroducc wlien raised, and in liie 
conveying of the raw aid muiuifacturcd products froiii place to 




])lace, with an equal return, it is evident, supposing tavntion 
to continue invariable, that no conceivable increase i»f the na¬ 
tional capital could occasion the slightest lalliuthe rate of ])ro- 
fit. So long as labour can be obtained at tiie same rate, and so 
long as the jirodiictive power of that labour is not diniiiiislied, 
so Itmg mmt the iirofits of stock continue unaliccled. Assuming 
then, that the mere increase of capital lias of itself no lasting el- 
fect on wages, it must obviously be the same thing, in so far as 
the rate oi‘ jirolit is concerned, whether ten, or ten thousand mil¬ 
lions be empU>yed in the cultivation of the soil, and in the 


manufactures aud commerce of tliis or any other kingdom; 
]>rovi^led the last million so cmployetl be as productive, or 
yields as large a return as tlio first. Now this is iuvari- 
ably the case with the capital employed in inamifactures and 


commerce. Tlie greatest possible amount of capital and la¬ 
bour may be eiiqiloved in fashioning raw produce aud adapting 
it to our use, and in transporting it from where it is protlneed 
to where it is to be consumed, without a diminished return. 


If a given cjuantity of labour will now build a ship (»f a given 
burden, or construct a machine of a given pow(‘r, it is certain 
that an e(|iial (juaiitity of labour will, at any future ))eraHl, be 
aj^le to l)uild a similar shiji, or to construct a similar machine; 
and it is also certain, that althougi) these ships and machines 
were indefinitely increased, the last would be equally well a- 
<lapted to every useful purpose, and equally serviceable as the 
first. 'File j)robability, indeed, or rather we shoulil say, the 
certainty is, that the last would be much more serviceable than 
the first. No jiossible limits can be assigned to the powers 
and resourci's of genius, nor consecjuently to the improve¬ 
ment of machinery, and of the skill and industry of the in- 
bourer. Future Watts, Arkwrights and Wedgwoods will a- 
rise; and tiie stupendous discoveries of the last and present age 
will doubtless be etjualled, and perhaps suipassed, in the ages 
that are to come. It is, therefore, clear to demonstration, 
that if equal ejuantities of capital and labour could always rai^^e 
equal quantities of ravQ jyroduee^ the utmost adilitious to the ca¬ 
pital ()f the nation could never lessen the capacity to enjploy 
that capital with advmitage, or sink the rate of |)rofit. Uiit 
here, and here only, the bounty of Nature is limited, and 
she deals out her gifts with a frugal and parsimonious hand. 

——Pa/cr ipse coLSNot 
Ilmidfacilem esse viain voluit ■■ — 

Equal (piantities of capittil and labour do not always produce 
equal quantities of raw produce. The soil is of limited extent, 
and of still more limited fertility; and it is this limited ier 
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that proves the only real check—the only insupcrnble obstacle 
—^which pre^'ents the means of subsistence, ana, consequently, 
the inliabitants, of every country, from increasing in a geometri¬ 
cal proportion, until the sjiace required for carrying on the 
perations of industry should become deheient. 

But it is easy to see, that the decreasing protluctlvcness of the 
soils to which every improving society is obliged to resort, must 
not, as we previously observed, merely lessen the. qnantihj of 
tlie produce to be divided between profits and wages, but 
must also increase tlie proportion of the value of this protluce 
falling to the share of the labourer. It is utterly impossible to 
go on increasing tlio cost of that raw produce, which forms the 
principal part of the subsistence of the labourer, by taking in¬ 
ferior lands into cultivation, without also increasing his wiiges. 
A rise of wages is seldom indeed exactiv coincident with a rise in 
the price of necessaries, bnt they can never be very far separated. 
The price of the necessaries of life is in fiict the cost of pro¬ 
ducing labour. The labourer cannot work if he is not supplied 
with the means of subsistence—And although a certain period 
of varying extent, according to the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try at the time, must generally elapse, when necessaries are 
rising in price, before wages can bo proportionally augment- 
ed, such an augmentation must necessarily be brought about 
in the end. 

It is plain, therefore, inasmuch as there is never any falling 
off, but a constant increase, in the productiveness of the la¬ 
bour employed in maniifiicturing and commercial industry, that 
the subsistence of the labourer couU! never be increased in 
price, and consequenth’ that no additioi*s could ever be made 
to his necessary wages—that is, to the wages required to enable 
him to subsist and continue his race—were it not for the dimi¬ 
nished power of agricultural labour, originating in the inevita¬ 
ble necessity under which we are placed, of resorting to poor¬ 
er soils to obtain increased supplies of raw' jiroduce. The dc~ 
creming fertility of the soil is therefore^ at bottom^ the great and 
enhy natural cause of a fall of profits. The 5'7/a«///yof prcHiucc 
forming the return of capital and labour would never diminish, 
but for the diminution that uniformly tiikes place in the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the soil: nor is there any other physical cause in 
existence why the of wages to profits should be in¬ 

creased, and the rate of profit diminished, as it uniformly is, 
in the progress of society. 

A few words will serve to sjiow the importance of carefully 
attending to the distinction we have made between absolute and 
proportional wages and profits. Wages and profits, considered 
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absolutely, dcponil on the quantity of the necc.ssaries, conveni¬ 
ences and luxuries of human life, or of the varir>iis pnxlucts 
of art and industry, which actually come into the possession 
of the labourers and capitalists: Hut wages and profits, consi- 
dereil proportionally—^and they arc so considered in all inves¬ 
tigations respecting the distribution of wealth—depend exclu¬ 
sively on the jiroportion or ratio, according to which, the pro¬ 
duce of industry, or the value of that produce, under deduc¬ 
tion of rent, is divided between tlic two great classes, of la¬ 
bourers and capitalists. It is plain, from this statement, tlmt 
proportional wages may be increased, at the same time that 
wages estimated absolutely—that is, estimated b}* quantities of 
silver, corn, clotl^ or any otlier commodity, would be found 
to be diminished ; and, in point of fact, such is invariably tlio 
case when recourse is had to poor soils. Suppose, for the sake 
of illustration, that the produce obtained, from a given a- 
mount of capital applied to the Itmd last taken into ciiltiviition 
in America, yields 100 f|uarters—the labourers will pcM’liaps 
receive 60 quarters, or 60 per cent, of the produce as their 
wages. In this case, absolute profits and wages would con¬ 
sist, the one of 40 and the other of 60 quarters; and the pro~ 
poiition in which the protluce or its value was divitled between 
profits and wages, would be as 4 to 6, or as 2 to 3. But the 
same amount of capital that would yield 100 quarters on the 
hum last cultivated in America, w’ould most probably vield ra¬ 
ther below tlian above 50 quarters, if laid out on the laud last 
cultivated in Britain. Now, supposing that the Kiiglish la¬ 
bourer gets 40 (jiiarters of tin's produce, as bis absolute wages, 
ibe absolute profits will be only 10 quarters,—-being a rcductuui 
of 20 {juarters on the former, and of 30 on the latter, compared 
with the absolute wages and profits derived from the same capital 
and labour when employed in America. It must be remetubered, 
however, that as the 50 quarters of wheat protluced in England 
are the produce of the same quantify of capital or labour as tlic 
100 quarters jirwliiced in America, they arc of prceiselv the 
same value. ^Fliough, therefore, the English labourer has a 
less amount of wages, estimated in wheat, than tlie American la¬ 
bourer, lie has a ffrcatci' real valnc^ or the produce of a great¬ 
er quantity of labour; and profits in England would be iow'cr 
wbether estimated by (junntities of commodities, or by real 
values. In England the labourer gets 80 per cent, of produce, 
liaviiiff ibc. same value ns that of which the American labourer 
gets only 60 per cent. The ratio of profits to wages in Eng¬ 
land would, on this supposition, be as 2 to 8, or 1 to 4, while 


in America it would be-asJ&.iQ 


• • ' 
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Tliis stafcmcnt shows tlic fallacy of the opinion of those 
who contemlf thut boi/t na^es ami /)ro/its are hifl:h in iAiiK'riea, 
/>/;</ that, therefore, the theory which we have been emleavoiir- 
Iitff to estuhlish, uml which nmkes profits in cviTv case to <!<•- 
fki/jd on must Ik* erroneous. It is hv pro/mr/ionx^ 

.and not hy aoisoiutf t/iaf we arc to <'.s(/niate the ei~ 

feet of wiu^os on pvoths. I’he Anu riean lalwurcr receives a 
less propoYiion of the produce, or of the value of the pnnluce, 
produced hy his assistance, than the British laUnirer, and pro¬ 
fits are consetjueully hifjh in America: hut as the American 
lAbouver cultivates none but the best soils, and which yield a 
very large produce, his smaller share of that largo produce 
gives him a great absolute (juantity <»f necessaries and conveni¬ 
ences, and his condition is, thevei'oi’e, comparalivciv prospe¬ 


rous. 


Jt appears, therefore, that \\herever superior lands only are 
cultivated, absolute profits and wages are both high ; for in snicli 
circumstances industry is comparatively productive, and there 
is consecpiently a large stock of coniniodilios to be divided be¬ 
tween the parties. As society advances, however, and as the 
productiveness of industry is diminished in consequence of the 
necessity of cultivating inferior lands, absolute wages and 
fits are both reduced; though,‘as the labourer must always 
have wherewithal to subsist and continue Ills race, he invariably 
gets, with ever}' decline in the powers of‘ industry, a greater 
value, or a greater proportional share of tlie produce of in¬ 
dustry. 

Thus, then, we arrive by a diffiTonl route at our former 
» conclusion, that profits—whether estimati d by quantities ofprt)- 
duce or by values or proportions—must always tali with evervdi- 
minution in the productive power of the industry ap])lied to 
extract produce iVom the earth; and though proportional 
w’ages rise in the progress of society, the situation of the la¬ 
bourer is, notwithstanding, generally cliangitl for the \Norse. 
When cultivation is confined to the superior lands, a large 
stock of protliice has to be divided between caj^italists and la¬ 
bourers; and a smaller proportional part of tJiis large stock 
gives the labourers a greater (juantity of necessaries and con¬ 
veniences, than a greater proportional part of a comparatively 
small stock. 


We have thus endeavoured to exhibit the ultimate and cer¬ 
tain effect which the necessity of resorting to poorer lands for 
siq)plies of food to feed an increasing ]n>])ulatiol^ must always 
have on profits and wages. But ihougli this cause of the re- 

, 2 
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duction of profits be of such magnitude and p&mer ax finalhf 
to overwhelm every oiher^ * its operations may be, aiul indee<l 
frequently are, counteracted or facilitated by extrinsic causes. 
It is obvious, for example, that every new discovery and im¬ 
provement in agriculture which enables a greater quantity of 
produce to be obtained for the same expense, must really have 
the same effect on profits as if the supply of superior soils had 
been increased, and may, for a considerable j)eriod, increase 
the rate of profit. 

Had the inventive genius of man been limited in its powers, 
and had the various machines and implements used in agricul¬ 
ture, and the skill of the husbandman, at once attained to 
their utmost perlection, the rise in the jirice of raw protluco, 
and the fall of profits consequent on the increase of population, 
would have been much more appiircnt and obvious. A\'hcn, 
in such u state of things, it became necessary to resort to poor¬ 
er soils to raise an additional quantity of food, a correspond¬ 
ing increase of labour would plainly liave been retjuired—Ibr, 
"m^^us supposition, no improvement could take |)lace in the 
pow'crsofthc labourer himself. Having already reached the 
perfection of his art, a greater degree of animal exertion could 
alqiie overcome fresh obstacles. More labour w'ould therefi>re 
have been necessary to the pi’oduction of a greater cpianlity of 
foot!; aiul it would have been necessary in the precise pro¬ 
portion in which the quantity of food was to be iiicren.setl. St> 
^lat it is plain, if the arts had continued in this stationary 
state, that the price of raw }>roduce would have varied directly 
w'ith every variation in tl)e qualities of the soils successively 
brought under tillage. 

lint the circumstances regulating the real and exchangeablt^ 
value of raw produce in an improving society, are extremely dif¬ 
ferent. Even there, it has, ns we have seen, a constant tendency 
to rise ; for, the rise of profits consequent on every iinprovemeiu, 
by occasioning a greater demand for labour, gives a fresh stiinii- 
1ns to po))ulation, and thus by increasing the demand for food, 
again mevitably foi'ces the cultivation of poorer soils, and raises 
prices. But it is evident, that these effects of tliis great law of 
nature, from whose all-pervading influence the utmost efforts 
of liuman ingenuity can never enable man to esca))e, are reu- 
tlered less palpable and obvious in consequence of improvements. 
After inferior soils are cultivated, more labourers are, no doubt, 
required to raise the same quantities of food; but, as the 
j^wers of the labourers are improved in tlie progress of so- 
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ciety, a smaller number is required in proportion to die 
whole work to be performed, than if no such improvement had 
taken place. It is in this way that the natural tendency to an 
increase in the price of raw produce is countei*actcd in the pro-, 
grcss of society. The productive energies of the earth itself 
gradually diminish, and we are compelled to resort to soils 
of u constantly ilccreasing degree of fertility; but the produc¬ 
tive energies of the labour employed to extract, produce from 
these soils, is as constantly augmented bj' the discoveries and 
inventions tliat arc always being made. Two directly opjiosite 
and continually acting principles are thus set in motion. From 
the operation of fixed and permanent causes, the increasing 
Sterility of the soil must, in the long-run, overmatch the in¬ 
creasing power of macliinery and the improvements of agri¬ 
culture—and prices must experience a corresponding rise, and 
profits a corresponding fall. Occasionally, however, improve¬ 
ments in tlie latter more than compensate for the deterioration 
in the quality of tlie former, and a fall of prices and rise of profits 
take place, until the constant pressure of population again 
forces the cultivation of poorer lands. 

The previous reasoning, in so far as the general priiiciph' 
is concerned, is equally applicable to the commerciiil woj^d 
in general, as to a single nation. It is quite plain, howt.'vcr, 
that the fall in tlic rale of profit, and tJic consecpieiit clicck 
to the progress of society originating in the necessity of 
resorting to poorer soils, will be more severely fell in an 
improving country, which excludes foreign corn from its rnai- 
kets, tlian in one which maintains a free and unfettered in¬ 
tercourse with her noi"hbours. A hi^lilv inanufacturiii*r and 
commcrciid country, like England, whi'h should deal wlih 
all the world on fair and liberal principles, could avail In r- 
self of all those cajiacities of })roduction *vliercwilli jirov - 
dence has endowed difierent countries; and, besides obtaininn- 
supplies of food at the cheapest rate at which they can he 
raised, the numberless markets to wliich she could resort, 
would prevent her from feeling any very injurious conseijnen- 
fces from the occasional failure of her own harvests, and would 
uot only secure licr constant plenty, Init, what is of hardly less 
importance, constant steadiness of price. Such a nation woul<] 
have the foundations of her greatness established on a broad 
^nd firm foundation ; for, they would rest, not on the produc¬ 
tive energies of her own soil only, but, on those of all the 
countries in the world; nor is there any natural and neces¬ 
sarily operating cause, why her profits should be reduced, 
and she should get clogged in her progress, until the gene-. 
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ral increafio of population had forced the cultfration of infer!* 
or soils in all the countries whence she had been in the 
custom of drawing a portion of her supplies. Even then, she 
would not be surpass^ by her neighbours; her progress would 
only be retarded by the some cause which must also retard 
theirs; her relative power therefore would not be impaired; end 
should new markets be opened, or new discoveries made in 
agricultural industiy', in any quarter of the world, she would 
instnntlv reap her full share of the advantage, and be re- 
novateif and strengthened for a new career of exertion. 

But the case would be very different indeed, if England, or 
any nation which had made a very great progress in manufactur¬ 
ing and commercial industry, anu whose population was there¬ 
fore comparatively dense, chose to exclude foreign com from 
her markets. Such a proceeding would most certainly has¬ 
ten her decline; and inevitably* sink her into decrepitude 
and decay, at a period when, if she had acted on a more 
enlarged and liberal system, she might have been still * green 
in youth,’ and advancing with giant steps in the career of 
population and wealth. A people who exclude foreign corn 
from their markets, must necessarily have recourse to poor 
soils at home, and expose themselves to ruinous fluctuations 
of* price. They shut themselves out from all those facilities 
of production they might otherwise have met with in distant 
and less densely peopled nations ,* and cannot feel the benefit 
of the wise provision made by nature for equalizing the varia¬ 
tions in the harvests of particular countries. It is indeed quite 
impossible, that a country in the situation of Great Britain—a 
country abounding in all the various products of art and in¬ 
dustry, in merchandise suited to the wants of every people— 
could ever, were her ports thrown open to the free unportn- 
tion of foreign corn, experience a deficiency of supply, lliore 
is always abundance of food in the w'orld; and to enjoy a con¬ 
stant plenty, we have only to abolish our restrictions and pro¬ 
hibitions, and to cease to coiuiteract Uie benevolent arrange¬ 
ments of Providence. 

But we have chosen to act on the restrictive system. We 
have not exerted ourselves to retard but to accelerate the period 
of national weakness and decline 1 The legislature of the great¬ 
est manufacturing and commercial country in the world has ex¬ 
cluded all foreign corn from her markets, until the home prices 
have risen to about twice their average height in the other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. Poor soils requiring an immense outlay to 
render them productive, have thus been forced into premature 
cultivation; and the rate of profit—that rate which forms the 
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only certain standard of national prosperity—has in consequence 
been reduced extremely low ! How long this system—a system 
so utterly at variance with every principle of sound policy—is to 
be supported, we know not; but we are bold to say that no 
people emerged from barbarism ever before subjected them¬ 
selves to such a scourge. Its effects have already been most dis¬ 
astrous ; and if it be not abandoned, it is easy to see that it must 
ultimately affect all classes with the curse of universal poverty, 
and complete the ruin of the country. 

The relative lowness in the rate of profit in Great Britain, 
arising from the diminished power of employing capital with 
advantage, and principally caused by the restrictions on the 
importation of foreign corn, has not only lessened the power 
to accumulate capital, or to add to that fund by which the 
productive industry of the country must always be regulat¬ 
ed; but it has also created a strong temptation to transmit 
capital to other countries. The rate of profit has a constant 
tendency to equalize itself. The same principle that would 
prevent the employment of capital in Yorkshire, if it did not 
yield as great a rate of profit there as in Kent or Surrey, regulates 
its distribution among the different countries of the worUl. It is 
true that the love of county—the thousand ties of society and 
friendship—the ignorance oi foreign languages, and the dcsir<?to 
have our stock emploved under our own inspection, would make a 
greaterdifference in the rate ofprofitnecessary to occasion a trans¬ 
fer of capital from one country to another, than from one pro¬ 
vince of the same country to another. But this love of country 
has its limits. The love of gain—the auri sacra James —is a no 
less powerful and constantly operating principle; and if capitalists 
are once assured that their stock can be laid out with tolerable 
security, and with considerably greater advantage, in foreign 
states, an efflux of capital to a greater or less extent will cer¬ 
tainly take place. 

Profits were lower in Holland during the whole of last cen¬ 
tury, than in any other country of Europe; and in consequence 
her commerce and manufactures gradually declined, and her 
merchants, instead of laying out their savings at home, preferred 
investing them in other countries where the rate of profit was 
higher. It is stated by the well informed author of the Richesse 
de la Hollander published in 1778, that the Hollanders had at 
that period about 1500 millions of livres (62 millions Sterling) 
in the public funds of France and England ! It is unnecessary, 
however, to refer to the case of Holland for illustrations of this 
principle. What Holland was, England has become. The ex¬ 
perience of the last six or seven years has shown, that the low- 
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ness of proRts in this country is sufficient to counterbalance the 
most extreme risk; and has power to determine the current of 
English capital into the coffers of Holy Leaguers, mining ad¬ 
venturers, and Poyaisian Caciques ! 

Much has of late been said about the necessity of securing a 
remunerating price to the agriculturists. But had those wno 
have set up this claim known any thing of the subject, they 
must have seen that prices are equally remunerative at one 
limit as at another. Remunerative price is justly defined by Mr 
Ricardo, to be ^ that price at which corn cau be raised, paying 
all charges, including rent, and leaving to the grower a fair profit 
on his capital.’ It must, therefore, rise according as population 
increases, or as restrictions on the importation of comparatively 
cheap foreign corn, force recourse to poor soils. It is stated 
by Messrs Ivcson, Wakefield, Harvey, and other agriculturists 
examined by the Committee of the House of Commons in 1822, 
that the best lands under cultivation in England yield from 32 
to 40 bushels an acre of wheat, while the poorest lands under 
cultivation yield only from 8 to 12 bushels. Now, it is plain 
from this statement, that if the best lands only were cultivated, 
the remunerative price of com would not exceed a third or a 
fmuth of what it must amount to when the worst lands arc cul¬ 
tivated. When a given expenditure of capita! and labour 
applied to the cultivation of the best soil, obtains a return 
of 36 quiyrtcrs, and when the same expenditure, applied to 
an inferior soil, obtains only a return of 18 (|uarters, the 
price, in order to be remunerative, must be donblcdj —when 
a return of only 12 quarters is obtained, the price must be 
tripled ^—and when the return sinks to 9 quarters, it must be 
quadrupled! It is absurd, therefore, to attempt to found any 
argument in favour of the restrictive system on the alleged ne¬ 
cessity of securing a remunerative price to the farmer. If the 
ports were thrown open to the free importation of foreign com, 
prices would fall to about 55s. or 60s. a quarter, and would 
continue steady at about that elevation. But as in such circum¬ 
stances inferior lands would be thrown out of tillage, the price 
would still continue sufficiently high to remunerate the farmers 
who continued to cultivate the superior lands. In fact, prices, 
if they are steady, are equally remunerative at 50s. as at 100s. 
a quarter*! The only difference is, that in the first case, none 
but superior soils being cultivated, industry is comparatively 
productive, and the rate of profit proportionally hign; and in 
the last case, cultivation being extended over poor soils, in¬ 
dustry is comparatively unproductive, and the rate of profit 
proportionally low ! 
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But there are othei% and still more cogent raasoua, why the 
restrictions on the corn trade should be put down- They do 
not merely render industry unproductive, lower the rate of 
profit, and force capital abroad, but, by raising our average 
prices so much above the average prices of other countries, they 
prevent all exportation in years wnen the harvest happens to be 
unusually abundant, and consequently occasion such an alter¬ 
nation of high and low prices as is at one time ruinous to the 
consumers, and at another to the farmers. Certainly, however, 
no wise government would ever adopt a system which must ne¬ 
cessarily occasion great and sudden variations in the price of 
the chief article oi national subsistence, even though, in other 
respects, it were really advantageous. Such a system must be 
destructive of the public tranquillity, and must prove an inex¬ 
haustible source of tumult and confusion- Tliere is much truth 
in the verses of Lucan 

' ■ Summa favoris 

Annona momenta trahit.—Namque asserit urbes 

Sola fames, emiturque metus, cum segne potentea 

VulguB olunt— Nescit flebss jbjuna timbre. 

Mobs and popular commotions are in fact the natural and 
necessary consequences of a dearth of corn. A man who wjli 
draw his sword neither for his character, his country, nor 
his king, becomes as bold as a lion the instant his fiesii-pots 
arc endangered. We have no idea, indeed, that it is possible 
for tlie corn laws and the constitution long to^xist toge¬ 
ther. It must be obvious to every one, that were our restric¬ 
tions and prohibitions abolished, the price of corn in a country 
so well supplied with merchandise as England, could never 
rise considerably above the level of the surrounding markets. 
When, therefore, the prices rise above this their natural limit, 
as they are doing at this moment (March 1824), the cause of 
the enhancement must be obvious to the whole world. Every 
one must see, that the high price is not real but artificial;—that 
‘ it is not by the dispensations of Providence—dispensations 
which it would bo unavailing to canvass, and impious to censure, ’ 
r—but by the perverse regulations of man, that he is oppressed, 
and his means of eit^istence compromised. The public mind 
will in consequence be alienated from the Legislature, and riot 
and intestine commotion will be the result. The restriction on 
importation was the sole cause of the high price of 1817 and 
1818; and it was this high price that drove the manufacturing 
classes to despair, and produced those commotions which were 
.made the pretext for the employment of spies, for the Manchester 
'carnage, and for the violent inroad on the constitution efiegted 
by the bix 4^cts ! 
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We have throughout this discussion been supposing Taxation 
to be invariable. It is plain, however, that when it is Increas¬ 
ed, such increase must cither immediately fall wholly on profits 
or wages, or partly on the one, ant) partly on the other. If it 
falls on profits, it . must make an equivalent deduction from 
them; and if it falls on wage?, it must proportionally depress 
the condition of the great mass of the people. There are li¬ 
mits, however, and tliose not very remote, to the power of the 
labourer to pay taxes; and wliencvcr these limits have been at¬ 
tained, they must entirely full on profits. It has, therefore, 
been most justly and truly observed by Dr Smith, that a heavy 
taxation has exactly the same effects as an increased barrenness 
of the soil, and an increased inclemency of the heavens. 

It was the excessive weight of taxation that was the real cause 
of the lowness of profits in Holland, and consequently of the 
decline of her inanufacturing and commercial prosperity. Not¬ 
withstanding tlie rigid and laudable economy of her rulers, the 
vast expense which the republic incurred by her revolutionary 
struggle with Spain, and by her subsequent contests with Franee 
and Kngland, having led to the contraction of an immense pub¬ 
lic debt, she was obliged, in order to provide funds for the pay¬ 
ment of the interest and other necessary charges, to lay heavy 
taxes on the most indispensable necessaries. Among others, 
high duties were laid on foreign corn when imported, on flour 
and meal when ground at tiic mill, and on bread w licn it came 
from llic oven: the oppressiveness of taxation nflccted all the 
sources of national wealth; and it was a common saying at 
Amsterdam, that every dish of fish brought to table, was paid 
once to the fisherman, and six times to the Stale ! Wages being 
necessarily raised so as to enable the labourers to subsist ami 
continue their race, the weight of these enormous taxes fell al¬ 
most wholly on the capitalists. Profits being in conse(|uencc 
reduced below their level in other countries, the prosperity of 
Holland gradually declined; and her capitalists were tempt¬ 
ed, as we have previously seen, to employ their stocks in other 
countries rather than at home. ^ Ijaugmc7itaiion successh^ des 

* iwpols^ que Ics payments des iiderCtSy et les remboursements out 
‘ rendu indispensable^ a dciniU tuic grande partie de Pindustrie, 
‘ a diminuc ie commerce^ a diminuc ou fori altcre Vetat forissant 
‘ ou etoit autrefois la population^ cn resserrani chez le people les 

* luoycns de subsistence, *—(liichcsse de la HoIJaiide, tome il. 
p. 179.) 

With the exception of tithes, which do not, as was formerly 
supposed, form a deduction from rent, but really make an equi¬ 
valent addition to the price of raw produce, the taxes on tea, 
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* 

sugar, soap, candles, and beer, are those which in this country 
fall heaviest on necessaries, and consequently exercise the great* 
est influence on profits. It is not easy to say how much of the 
decline in the rate of profit is to be ascribed to the increase of 
these taxes, and how much to the corn-laws. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the latter have had by far the most ex* 
tensive and injurious operation ; and in conjunction with tithes, 
the burden of which increases in a geometrical proportion as 
cultivation is extended over poorer soils, they will form a dead 
weight on the industry of the country, whose pressure must, if 
it be not cast off, prove in the long-run sufficient to overpower 
all the springs of exertion, and to subject us to the same sinister 
fate that has overtaken the once flourishing republic of Holland. 

Besides the effects on the rate of profit occasioned by im¬ 
provements in agriculture, by the opening of an intercourse 
with markets whence raw produce may be imported at a cheap¬ 
er rale, and by an increase or diminution of the amount of tax¬ 
ation, it is liable to be affected, to a considerable extent, by 
such variations in the rate of wages as are occasioned by the 
different progress that is sometimes made by capital and po¬ 
pulation. If a given specific quantity of certain articles was 
necessary to enable labourers to exist, it would obviously 
follow, that the rate of wages could not be reduced, for any 
considerable period, below what would procure them these 
articles; and whenever their cost was raised, in consequence 
either of the imposition of taxes, or of its being necessary to 
derive that portion of them which consists of raw produce, and 
which is always the largest, from poorer soils, the labourer 
would have to receive a greater jn'oporiion of the produce of 
his industry, or of its value, and profits would sustain a pre¬ 
cisely equivalent diminution. In point of fact, however, there 
is no such absoltUe standard of nahiral *moges. It depends es¬ 
sentially on custom and habit* The articles considered as ne¬ 
cessaries are perpetually changing. The labourers of Hindus¬ 
tan subsist principally on rice, those of England on wheaten 
bread and beef, and those of Ireland on potatoes. In one 
country, it is discreditable for the lowest class of labourers to 
be destitute of comfortable clothing, and of shoes and stock¬ 
ings; while in others, shoes and stockings are looked upon as 
luxuries, to be used only by the rich. In many provinces of 
France and Spain, a certain allowance of wine is considered 
indispensable to existence; and in England, the labouring 
class entertain nearly the same opinion with respect to beer 
luid pofttfir* Nor have the habits of the people, and the stand* 
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ard by which the natural rate of wages has been regulated at 
different periods in the same country, been less fluctuating and 
various. The relation which capital and population bear to 
each other is perpetually changing, and exercises a powerful 
influence on the rate of wages. When capital increases faster 
than wages, there is a proportionally increased demand for la¬ 
bour; higher absolute wages are given; the labourer mounts 
in the scale of society; and as he obtains a greater command of 
the necessaries and conveniences of human life, his habits be¬ 
come improved, and he learns to form more exalted notions re¬ 
specting what is necessary for his comfortable and decent sub¬ 
sistence. But when capital increases less rapidly than popula¬ 
tion, the condition of the labourer is changed for the worse; 
and though his wages can never fall, at least for any considerable 
period, below the sum necessary to enable him to subsist and 
continue his race, they may be reduced to this miserable pit¬ 
tance. The powerful influence which these fluctuations must 
have on profits is obvious: And as the supply of labourers can¬ 
not be increased, when a greater demand for them is experi¬ 
enced, in less than eighteen or twenty years, nor be diminished 
when the demand for them declines, except by an increase of 
m^'tality or of moral restraint, neither of which operates 
s;)ccdily, the influence of these fluctuations on profits must be 
long as well as powerfully felt. 

But if a rise of profits, occasioned by improvements in ma¬ 
chinery or the arts, by the discovery of new and cheaper mar¬ 
kets, and by the reduction of taxation, be, as it always is, of 
the greatest advantage to all classes of the community, a rise of 
profits, occasioned by a fall of wages, is as certainly injurious 
to the most numerous, and, we will also add, the most import¬ 
ant and valuable class. We are anxious for high profits, be¬ 
cause they are, in general, at once the symptom and llic cause 
of national prosperity—the symptom, inasmuch as they show 
that industry is highly productive, and that the industrious 
classes arc amply supplied with the necessaries and comforts of 
life—and the cause, inasmuch as they give to these classes a 
more extensive command over the instruments of production, 
and enable them to employ a constantly increasing number of 
labourers with advantage. But such a high rate of profit, as 
is productive of these effects, can never be occasioned by a fall 
of wages ! It can only proceed from an increase in the pro¬ 
ductive powers of industry, and must, in consequence, tend ma¬ 
terially to improve, and cannot possibly be the result of a de¬ 
gradation in, the condition of the labouring class.—That the 
labourers arc themselves possessed of power to ward off sucli 
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a cdamity, and to preserve their wages at a prof^r level, is 
certain; and nothing could redound so much to their own and 
the national advantage^ as their learning to avail themselves of 
that power. If they understock the market with labouri wages 
will continue high, even though the means of employment 
should be diminished; while, if they overstock the market with 
labour, wages will be low, although these means should be 
ever so much increased. The power of regulating wages is 
really placed in their own hands. And we confess we see no 
reason whatever to think that their condition will ever be ma* 
tcrlally improved, until they are thoroughly acquainted with 
the circumstances which govern the rate of wages, and are im¬ 
pressed with a full conviction of the great and important truth, 
that they are themselves the masters of the only means by 
which their command over the necessaries and luxuries of life 
can be really and permanently extended. * The rich, ’ to use 
the just and forcible expressions of Mr Malthus, ^havc neither 
f the power, nor can it be expected that they should all have 

* the will, to keep the market understocked with labour. Yet 

* every ^ort to ameliorate the lot of the poor generally^ that has 

* not this tendency^ is perfectly futile and childish. It is quite 
‘ obvious, therefore, that the knowledge and prudence of 

* poor themselves are absolutely the 07 dy means by which any 
‘ general improvement in their condition can be effected. They 

* are really the arbiters of their own destiny; and what others 

* can do for them is like the dust of the balance compared 

* with what they can do for themselves. These truths are so 
^ important to the happiness of the great mass of society, that 
< every opportunity should be taken of repeating them. ’— 
(Principles of Political Economy, &c. p. 306.) 

But although the labourers should not avail themselves of 
the power they possess of raising wages, by understocking the 
market with labour, it is certain that any rise of profits, oc¬ 
casioned by a fail of wages, though it may continue for a lew 
years, cannot be permanent. For this very rise, by increas¬ 
ing capital in a more rapid proportion, must necessarily in¬ 
crease the demand for labour, and raise wages. The real evil 
of a fall of wages, consists not so much in the privations to 
which it immeaiately subjects the labouring class, though tliesc 
lire often sufficiently distressing, as in its ultimate consequences. 
When wages are considerably reduced, tlie poor are obliged to 
economize; and there is, in consequence, an extreme risk lest 
the coarse and scanty fare that is thus, in the first inslancc, 
forced on tliem by necessity, should ultimately become conge- 
|iial from habit. Should this, imfortunately, he the case, the 
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$tandard of natural wget *a3tmld be reduced ; and tne Increased 
demand for labour, resulting from an increase of capital, would 
serve more to stimulate population than to make a lasting im- 
•provement in the condition of the labourers; so that profits 
would be kept down in future, less by a rise of wages than bjr an 
•increase of population forcing the cultivation of inferior soils. 

If we had sufficiently accurate accounts of tlie state of prices, 
tlie pressure of taxation, and the rate of wages at diderent pe¬ 
riods, we should be able to give a satisfactory explanation of 
those fluctuations in the rate ot profit, which to superficial ob¬ 
servers seem inconsistent with the law of profits we have en¬ 
deavoured to establish; whereas they are really tjuitc inexpli¬ 
cable on any other hypothesis. 

It has been supposed, for example, that the low rate of pro¬ 
fit, from the accession of George II. in 1727 to the commence¬ 
ment of the war in 1739, ami the rise of profits during the 
greater part of last war, and their fall since, are irreconcileable 
with our theory. It is extremely easy, however, to show tliat 
this is not the case. The price of corn, as every body knows, 
was considerably lower in Kiigland, from 1727 to 1739, than it 
had l)cen cither in the previous or succeeding tc.n or twenty 
y^rs; or indeeil during any period of equal length either he- 
Vore or after. 13ut many authors, and among others Dr Smith, 
sUite, that although corn fell, labour rose —a statement which 
the very slow progress of population during the first half of last 
century strongly corroborates. But if we suppose only tliat la¬ 
bour continued statlonar}^, still, as corn fell, it shows that the 
labourer w'us getting a greater proportion, or the value of a 
greater proportion, of the produce of his labour, and the fall of 
profits is satisfactorily and fully accountetl for. 

During the late w'ar, again, wages sunk in value ns coiiijinred 
with corn, and a rise of profits w as the consequence. According 
to the researches of Arthur Young, to whom we are indebted 
for much valuable information respecting the rate of wages at 
different periods, the mean price of labour in England in 1767, 
1768, and 1770, w^as very nearly Is. 3d. per diem : And he fur¬ 
ther states its mean price in 1810 and 1811, when at the high¬ 
est, at about 2s. 5d., being a rise of nearly 100 per cent, on the 
former. But the price of wheat, according to the authentic 
account kept at Eton College, during the first ineiilioncd years, 
was fils, a quarter; and during 1810 and 1811 its price w^as 
110s., being a rise of llfi per cent.; and Mr Young estimates 
Unit butcher's meat hud, in the same period, risen 146; butter 
140; and cheese lfi3 per cent.; being, on an average, a rise of 
138^ per cent.; so that wages, as compared with these, th« 

3 
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pnncipal procluctsof agricultural industry, had {UcUned^ in the 
interval, considerably more than one-third! And ns the rise 
in the price of these products took place almost wholly thiring 
the late war, a rise of profits during mat period was a necessary* 
4ind unavoidable consequence. 

The price of labour in England is so much affected by the 
poor-rates, that no very precise conclusions can bo drawn 
from it. To obviate this defect, Mr Malthus has, in his recent 
pamphlet on Value, published an authentic account of tlic jirice 
of day labour at Kirkcudbright, in the Stewartry of that name, 
a district where there are neither manufactures nor poor-rates. 
We subjoin this Table, to which we have annexed the Jiar 
prices of wheat in the Stew'artry: 


Years. 

Bate per day 
In Winter. 

Kate per day 
in Summer. 

• 

Price of Wheat per boll 
of 11 Winchester 
Bushels. 

1793 

9d- 

12d. 

L.2 15 

0 

1798 

11 

34- 

3 1 

5 

1799 

12 

15 

5 1 

9 

1800 

14 

16 

7 14- 

0 

1802 

16 

18 

3 11 

6 

1811 

18 

22 

5 8 

ci • 

1812 

20 

21- 

6 8 

4 

1816 

18 

22 

3 19 

9 

1817 

16 

20 

5 3 

n 

1819 

15 

18 

no quotation. 

1822 

12 

15 

2 7 

5-1 


N, B ,—In tlie intermediate years not (juoted, wages remain¬ 
ed stationary at the rates last iiieutioiK'l. 

Now, it appears from this Table, that the mean price of la¬ 
bour at Kirkcudbright in 171)3, was per diem^ and its 

mean price in 1812, when at the highest, 22 d. 7 >cr diem^ being 
an advance of 109J per cent.; but, in the same period, tlie 
price of the boll of wheat had risen from 55s. to 128s., being 
an advance of 133 per cent.; showing that husbandry labour¬ 
ers got 22^ per cent, less of the produce, or of the value of the 
produce, raised by them in 1812 than in 1793—a fall of pro- 
portional wages sufficient to account for a very great rise of 
profits ! 

This table affords an equally satisfactory solution of the fall 
of profits that has taken place since the peace. The avera^re 
price of wheat at Kirkcudbright in 1811 and 1812, was 5/. lJ?s. 
5d, per boll, and its price in 1822 was 2/. 7s. 5d., being a fall 
of very nearly GO per cent. But the money price of labour 
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had, in the same period* only fallen 39 per cent.* so that its re? 
lative value, as compared with the main article of agricultural 
produce, had really risen 21 per cent., accounting completely 
for the fall of profits in the interval! 

We have thus enumerated the various circumstances—im¬ 
provements in the arts—discoveries of new markets—increa^^e 
or diminution of taxes—and different progress of population 
and capital—which appear to us to retard or accelerate that fall 
of proBts which, in the long-run, must inevitably overtake every 
society. We say must overtake; for, as we have already shown, 
every improvement and every fall of real wages that raises pro¬ 
fits, must, by so doing, increase capital and the demaiu! for la¬ 
bour, and must thus again, by increasing population, and forc¬ 
ing the cultivation of poorer soils, raise wages and sink profits. 

If we exclude the consideration of that portion of taxation 
wliich falls directly on profits, and not indirectly on them 
through a rise of wages, it will be found that all the circum¬ 
stances we have enumerated, or that possibly can be enumerat¬ 
ed, as aflecting profits, may be classed under the names of high 
or low real wages. In fact, it is onij' because they operate on 
wages, that they operate on profits. The produce obtained by 
the agency of equal quantities of capital and labour laid (uit oti 
lUc land, however much it may differ in quantify at different 
perio<is, h alwaj/s of equal value; and // /s, as we previously 
showed, on the proporfion in v:htch this equal vahte is ilhided be^ 
tvccen capitalists and labourer's^ that the rate of profit must nv'r 
depend. Whatever has the effect to increase the productive 
powers of industry, or to lower the cost of the necessaries con¬ 
sumed by the labourers, has the effect to sink proportional 
wages; and must consequently check for a time, though it can¬ 
not overcome, the natural and constant tendency which profits 
have to fall in the progress of society ; And, on the other hand, 
whatever has the effect to diminish tlie productive powers of in¬ 
dustry, or to raise the cost of the necessaries consumed by the 
labourers, has the effect to raise proportional wages, and mint 
consequently, by accelerating the fall of profits, accelerate tlic 
period of national feebleness and decline. 

A manufacturing and commercial people have no reason 
whatever to he alarmed at the effects of competition in any de¬ 
partment of industry, for . instead of losing, they are always 
sure to gain by every discovery which tends to facilitate 
production, or to reduce cost. It is not by improvements 
among their neighbours, but by a decline in the productive¬ 
ness of industry at home—a decline which will always bo 
indicated and correctly measured by the fall of profits it must 
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ipfallibly occasion—that either their absolute or relatire si¬ 
tuation can ever be injuriously affected. But every such fall of 
profits will undoubtedly tend to sink them in the scale of 
national power and importance, and enable their rivals to 
outstrip tnem in the career of wealth and greatness. Neither 
the skill and industry of the most intelligent and persevering 
artisans, nor the most improved and powerful machinery, can 
permanently withstand the paralysing and deadening influence 
of a relatively low rate of profit—And, let it never be forgotten, 
that such relative lowness must necessarily be produced by 
every system or regulation, which, by excluding foreign corn or 
otherwise, forces the premature cultivation of poor soils at 
home, and artificially raises prices; and can only be prevented 
by acting on a liberal commercial system, and enforcing the 
strictest economy in the expenditure of the public money. 

Landlords are the only class of society who are ever benefit¬ 
ed bv a low rate of profits; but that they are so is undeniable. 
A fail of profits enables such of them as are embarrassed to ob¬ 
tain loans at a lower rate of interest; and as low profits are 
caused, in all countries at least in which taxation is not op- 
ptessive, b}’’ cultivation being extended over very inferior soils, 
tfnd as rent is nothing but the difference, or the value of the 
difference between the produce obtained from the best and die 
worst lands in tillage, or by the agency of tlie capital first ap¬ 
plied to the soil, and that which is last applied to it, it follows 
that they must always be accompanied by high rents, and 
vice versa. In this respect, the interest of tlie landlords is al¬ 
ways opposed to that of all other classes. In newdy settled 
countries, where industry is most productive, and capital and 
population accumulating most rapid!}', no rent is ever paid; 
and it is only when the productive powers of the land begin to 
fail, and recourse must be had to inferior soils, that profits be¬ 
gin to fall and rent to appear. When, therefore, a rise of 
rent and a fall of profits take place in the natural course of 
thhigs, and under a system of perfectly free intercourse witli 
other countries, tliey should be submitted to without murmur¬ 
ing, inasmucli as tlicy result from the operation f>f that great 
law of nature w'hose effects w'e have endeavoured to trace and 
exhibit But when rent rises and profits fall, in consequence 
of a system of exclusion from foreign markets, it is not nature 
but man that is in fault. And to continue such a system for 
tlie sake of the landlords, is to sacrifice tlie real and lasting 
interests of nine-tenths of the community to give an unde¬ 
served, uniust, and temporary advantage to the'other tenth. 
It is iudeea an obvious contradiction and absurdity to pretend 
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that any station can ever be benefited by a system which 
has the effect to render its industry much less productive than 
it would be, were it abolished ! Such a system may be bene¬ 
ficial to a few individuals, but its operation is necessarily in¬ 
jurious, in the last degree, to the community in general; and 
must, if allowed to run its full course, certainly end in national 
disgrace and ruin. 


Aht. II. Extracts from a Journal xvriiten on the Coasts of Chili^ 
Peru^ and Mexico^ in the years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Cap¬ 
tain Basil PIall, Iloyai Navy, Author of a Voyage lo Loo 
Choo. In two volumes. Edinburgh, Constable & Co, 1824. 

Tt is a fortunate thing for the public when sailors take to 
writing, if they write with any portion of sense and skill; 
or even if they write without the commission of gro^s and pal¬ 
pable faults. Their opportunities of seeing new countries and 
extraordinary events arc greater than those of other peo¬ 
ple; and many pleasing narratives and striking histories have 
been lost to the world, from the dread which nautical men too 
of^en entertain of becoming authors, and appearing before the 
public with hands waslicd clear of tar and besmeared with ink. 

Young men too who arc desirous of rising in their profession, 
and establishing a diameter as good officers, are afraid of doing 
any thing which may make their superiors imagine that tlieir 
lime ami attention have been dedicated to objects which are not 
nautical, to the exclusion of more important studies, llcputar 
lion, however, will follow facts, and must depend upon them. 
If a diligent officer writes well, he will be thought a good olfi*- 
cor and a good writer. If he neglects professional duties for 
literary fame, he will of course suficr in professional reputation. 
But there is ample time for both; and the presumption will al¬ 
ways he in favour of the superior talent and energy of an offi¬ 
cer who observes accurately, and describes pleasingly what he has 
seen. It gives to a young man of abilities an additional chance 
of making himself known, of emerging from the mass, and re¬ 
commending himself to the public and his superiors; nor do 
we know any reason why a Captain of the navy, after publish,- 
ing two agreeable volumes in octavo, should not silence a bat¬ 
tery, or sink a French man-of-war,—and figure in the Gazette 
as an hero, at the very time that he is advertised in the Times, 
and praised in the Edinburgh Review as an author. 

Captain Basil Hall published some time since an account tS 
the Loo Choo Islands, a very agreeable aiid sensible work, and 
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ihe same laudable activity of disposition has now letl him to give 
_an account of all that he observed in his station on the coasts of 
Chili, Peru and Mexico, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Hardy, in the years 1820, 1821 and 1822. This task he has exe¬ 
cuted with the greatest possible success; and has produced a work 
of very great interest and amusement, which we can most honestly 
and warmly recommend to the notice of our readers. The 
style is natural, and seems to belong to the man; he is fully oc- 
-cupied with the great and important scenes which are acting 
under his eyes, but he mingles with more serious matters very 
amusing pictures of character and manners. Though wholly de¬ 
void of rash and foolish enthusiasm, he every where appears to 
love and value the rising freedom of the nations he visits, and to 
rejoice in the great victory obtained over the tyranny and bigot¬ 
ry of Old Spain. One of the highest merits indeed of his book, 
is the firm expression of liberal and manly feelings called forth 
by the great events of the times; and this is done in a manner 
which convinces us that he reflects faithfully upon his reader 
the images formed at the moment in his own mind. 

Captain Hall has very considerable merit in his descriptions. 
They are done with great boldness in sketching, and great bril¬ 
liancy of colouring. Of these we shall give some examples.^ 

Passage round Cape Horn. 

* The progress of improvement in navigation and seamanship has, 
indeed, stripped the Cape of its terrors; and the passage, which for¬ 
merly cost so much labour and suffering, is now performed with com¬ 
parative ease and certainty. But there is stiU left enough of romance 
ubout this great promontory to excite no inconsiderable curiosity; 
and, accordingly, on the evening of the 25th of November, all eyes 
were anxiously directed towards the west, in which quarter the Cape 
was situated. Several groups of the more curious amongst the offi¬ 
cers were perched at the mast heads, ready, with telescopes and 
sketch-books, to take advantage of the first glimpse of the land. 
Others, whose energy did not equal their curiosity, mounted a few 
steps of the rigging, and came down again, saying they would see it 
all in the morning without trouble. The sailors, in the mean time, 
habitually indifferent to every thing of this nature, amused themselves 
with a noisy game of leap-frog along the deck. 

* Meanwhile the sun set, and our anxiety lest we should not dis¬ 
cover land before night, increased every moment; but towards the 
end of the long summer twilight, the looked-for Cape, to our great 
joy, appeared in the western horizon, where the outline of thelanck 
distant about fifty or sixty miles, was for a short time distinctly pen¬ 
cilled on the sky, still lighted up by the last rays of the setting sun, 

was soon lost sight of in tlie darkness.' 1. 2, 3. 
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Anival at Valparaiso, 

* We were fortunate in having reached Valparaiso at a moment 
when the Christmas festivities were at their height, and multitudes 
of people had been attracted from the country to witness the bull¬ 
fights and other shows. On the evening of Christmas day, which 
corresponds nearly with our midsummer, every body seemed to be 
abroad enjoying tlie cool air in the moonlight. Groups of merry 
dancers were to be seen on every hand—and crowds of people listen¬ 
ing to singers bawling out their old romances to the sound of a guitar; 
gay parties sauntered along, laughing and talking at the full stretch 
of their voices ; wild-looking horsemen pranced about in all quarters, 
mixing amongst the people on foot, drinking and talki-ig with them, 
but never dismounting. From one extremity of the town to the 
otlicr, along the base of the clifisi, and all round the beach of the 
Almcndral, was one uninterrupted scene of noise and tcvelry. ’ 1. 
7, 8. 

An Earfitquake, 

* I8lh Jan» —I went in the evening to visit a family in the Ahnen- 
dral, or great suburb of Valparaiso. The ladies were ranged, as 
usual, along the wall, in a compact line, with their shawls drawn 
over the head and across the chin, so as nearly to conceal the face* 
One young lady played the harp, another the guitar, while soim^ oc- 
casicuially joined with tlieir shrill voices, in singing the patriotic 
songs ol^thc day. Others weic chatting, or working, and the even¬ 
ing was pasMng away pleasantly enough, when, without any appa¬ 
rent cause, the whole party jumped up, cast away their music and 
work, and flew in the most frantic style out of the house, screaming 
aloud, Miscricordia ! miserlcordia ! beating their breasts at the same 
time, and looking terrified beyond description. I w'as astoni&hcd at 
all this, but followed the company into the street, calling out Miseri- 
cordia as loud as any of them. It was a bright moonlight evening, 
and the street, from end to end, was filled with people ; some, only 
half dressed, having just leaped from their beds—children, snatched 
from tlieir sleep, were crying in all directions—many carried lights 
in their hands—in short, such a scene of wild confusion and alarm 
W'as never seen, and all apparently occasioned by a spontaneous 
movement, w’itbout any visible motive. After standing in the street 
for about a minute, the whole crowd turned round again and ran in¬ 
to their houses, so that, in the course of a few seconds, the hubbub 
was stilled, and not a mortal was to be seen. I now begged to know 
the cause of this amazing commotion, having a vague idea of its 
forming some part of a religious ceremony, when, to my surprise, 1 
learned that it had been produced by an earthquake, so severe, that 
the people had been afraid of the houses tumbling about their ears, 
and had run into the open street to avoid the danger ; for my part, I 
was totally unconscious of any motioD) nor did 1 hear the sound, 
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M^ich they described as unusually loud. On mentioning this fact 
afterwards in company, I was assured, that for a considerable period 
afler the arrival of foreigners, they arc in like manner insensible to 
shocks, which a native can at once distinguish.' I. 47-4-9. 

The following sketch of the Andes, and the desert at their 
feet, is very impressive. • 

* The gentle stream of water hissed along the sand in its course 
through the grounds, which owed all their fertility and beauty to its 
influence. Ten minutes walk on either side of the rivulet brought 
us to the edge of the desert, condemned, for want of moi>ture, to 
perpetual stenlity; and, indeed, along the whole coast of Peru, no 
rain ever falls, though at some few places the soil is occasionally re¬ 
freshed by mists and dews. 

‘ The tract of country, which is an irremediable desert, niay be 
said.to extend for more than sixteen hundred miles along the shores 
Washed by the Pacific ; that is, from Coquimbo in Chili, nearly to the 
entrance of Guayaquil lliver, or from 4-^ to IJO'' soutli latitude. This 
vast and desolate region lies between the great chain of the Andes 
and the sea, varying in breadth from thirty to a hundred miles, hav¬ 
ing very few rivers, and none of any magnitude; but wherever a 
stream does occur, the adjacent soil of the valley becomes capable 
of the highest cultivation; and except at tiicse rare spots, no trees 
are found, and the scenery is everywhere uninferoting. The barren 
high country along the inner margin of this uninterrupted deserf is 
rich in mineral treasures; and there prevails, in consequence, an idle 
notion in the country, that nature, in such ciscs, capriciously with¬ 
holds her treasures from the surface, and conversely, wlien the coun¬ 
try is capable of high cultivation, denies to it the riches of the mine. 
Such is the stubborn nature of prejudice and error once admitted, 
that although this absurd notion is contradicted by a thousand well 
known facts, the multitude still go on repeating the' fallacy, and rea¬ 
soning upon it with the same confidence as if it were true. 

‘ On the 9th of June we sailed from Arica, and^tee^cd along shore 
to the north-west. In the evening of that day we had a fine view of 
the Cordillera, or highest ridge of the mountains, not itss than be¬ 
tween eighty and a hundred miles olK It was only when the ship 
was at a considerable distance from the shore that the higher Andes 
came in sight ; for when near to it, the lower ranges, ihem.selves of 
great height, intercepted the remote view'. But when we stretched 
oflF thirty or forty miles, these intermediate ridges sunk into insigni¬ 
ficance, while the chain of snowy peak-t rose in great magnificence 
behind them. It sometimes even happened that the lower ranges, 
which had entirely obstructed the view of the Cordillera, wlicn view¬ 
ed at no great distance from the coast, were actually sunk below the 
horizon, by the curvature of the earth, when tlic distant ridges were 
still distinctly in sight, and more magnificent than ever. We w'erc 
occasionally surprised, when we had little expectation of seeing ilic 
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Cordillera, to behold their anovry tops towering above the clouds, 
and apparently so close, that it required a considerable degree of cx« 
perience, and a strong ^ort of reason, to remove them in imagina¬ 
tion to their real distance. At first we were disappointed to find 
them so much lower than we had anticipated; but this arose from a 
misconception of their distance, and gave way gradually to the high¬ 
est admiration, when we became sensible by measurements, and by 
due reflection, how far they were from us. 

* The pleasure which these constant observations on the Andes af* 

forded is not to be described; and wc watched every morning for the 
day to break with the greatest anxiety, certain of the highest grati* 
fication. Our enjoyment from this source was at times very short 
lived, at otliers it lasted throughout the whole day. We were mor¬ 
tified one morning when the day dawned, to see no mountains in the 
eastern quarter, since we were not above a hundred miles from the 
shore ; no land, how'cvcr, could be distinguished. Presently the sun 
began to show himself above the horizon, and 1 cannot tell the de¬ 
gree of interest which was excited, w'hcn wc discovered on his disk, 
as he rose, the outline of a distant summit of the Cordillera clearly 
and sharply traced, but which w'as so far removed as to be totally 
invisible, except at the moment when, being interposed between us 
and the sun, it intercepted a portion of his light, betrayed its situa¬ 
tion for a few seconds, and then vanished again into thin air. ’ 1. 

m-198. 

It is impossible to omit the account of the Lasso. 

* On our way homeward our ho»t entertained us, by making his 
people show us the South American method of catching cattle. 
The instrument used is called in English a Lasso, from the Spanish 
Lazo, which signifies slip-knot or noose, and the operation of using 
it is called Lassoing. It consists of a rope made of strips of untan- 
ned hide, varying in length from fifteen to twenty yards, and is a- 
bout as thick as the little finger. It has a noose or running knot 
at one end, the other extremity being fastened by an eye and but¬ 
ton to a ring in a strong hide-belt or surcingle, bound tightly round 
the horse. The coil is grasped by the hor»eman"8 left hand, wliilc 
the noose, which is held in the right, trails along the ground, except 
when in use, and then it is wliiried round the head with considerable 
velocity, during which, by a peculiar turn of the wrist, it is made to 
assume a circular form ; so that, when delivered from the hand, the 
noose preserves itself open till it falls over the object at w'hich it has 
been aimed. 

* The unerring precision w'ith which the lasso is thrown is perfect¬ 
ly astonishing, and to one who sees it for the first time, has a very 
magical appearance. Even when standing still it is by no means an 
easy thing to throw the lasso ; but the difliculty is vastly increased 
when it comes to be used on horseback and at a gallop, and when, 
in addition, the rider has to pass over uneven ground, and to leap 
hedges and ditches in his course; yet such is the dexterity of the 
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guassos, that they are not only sure of catching the animal they are in 
chase of, but can fix, or, as they terra it, place their laaso on any 
particular part they please; over the horns, round the neck, or llie 
body, or they can include all four legs, or two, or any one of the 
four, and the whole with such ease and certainty, that it is rJece8^ary 
to witness the feat to have a just conception of the skill displayed; 
which, like that of the savage Indian in the use of his bow and ar« 
row, can only be gained by a whole life’s practice. It is, in fact, 
the earliest amusement of these people, and I have often seen little 
boys just beginning to run about, actively employed in lassoing rats, 
and entangling the legs of every dog that was unfortunate enough to 
pass within reach. In due season they become very expert in thoir 
attacks on poultry, and afterwards in catching wild birds ; so that, by 
tl>c time they are mounted on horseback, which is always at an curly 
age, they begin to acquire that matchless skill from which no animal, 
of Jess speed than a horse, has the slightest chance of escaping. * 
I. 146-8. 

The following little sketch of the remnants of the Indian 
population in Mexico is graphic and interesting. 

* ApriL —I was walking through the market-place this morn¬ 

ing, with one of the officers of the ship, when our attention was ar¬ 
rested by a party of native Mexican Indians, who had come from the 
interior to purchase maize and other articles. Each of them cur¬ 
ried a bow, and about two dozen of arrows, and w'ore in his girdl^a 
long broad knife. Their dress was a coarse cotton shirt made of 
cloth manufactured by themselves; and a pair of leather small¬ 
clothes, loose at the knees, and fringed with a line of tassels, and 
short strips of leather, each, as I was told, being intended to re¬ 
present some article belonging to the wearer, one being his hor>:c, 
another his bow, another larger and more ornamental standing for 
his wife, and so on. The most striking circumstance, however, was, 
that all these Indians wore feathers round their heads, precisely in 
the manner represented in the cuts which embellish the old accounts 
of the conquest. Some had tied round their straw hats a circle of 
red dowers, so much resembling fcatliers, that it was not easy to dis¬ 
tinguish between the two. Several of them wore necklaces of white 
beads made of bone, the distinctive mark, as we were told, of being 
married. A little old man of the party, who seemed much enter¬ 
tained by our curiosity, begged our attention to a rod about two feet 
long, which he carried in his hand, and to the skin of a little bird of 
brilliant plumage, suspended at his Icfl knee: these two symbols he 
gave us to understand belonged to him as chief of the village. The 
only woman of the party stood apart, wrapped in a coarse kind of 
blanket, holding the bridles of the mules. At first they were rather 
alarmed at the interest we took in their dress and appearance, and as 
they did not understand Spanish, shrunk back from us. But an ob- 
Itging person in the market-place came forward to interpret for us, 
Which soon reassured them, and tliey came round us aftcrw'ards with 
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confidence : but it was with great reluctance they parted with their 
bows and arrows, and their fcatlicred ornaments. Tfic old man could 
not be prevailed upon to part with his rod of authority, nor liis of¬ 
ficial bird; neither could we induce them to sell, at any price, that 
part of their dress to which the inventory of their goods and chat¬ 
tels was appended. 

‘ These Indians were a small and feeble race of men, resembling 
in this respect the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Their bows 
and arrows were suited to their slrenglli, being more like those of 
school buys than the arms of men who had their country to defend. 
And it was impossible not to look back with pity upon the unequal 
contest waged in this unfortunate country, wlien the musket and 
bayonet of the disciplined Spaniard were first opposed to weapons so 
contemptible, in such feeble hands.’ II. 

These will sufTicc as a specimen of Captain Hall’s powers of 
description. 

Notliing appears to have produced a greater effect among 
the people in favour of the revolution, than the sudden intro¬ 
duction oJ'the products of Europe, and the free use of all those 
articles of manufacture which, under the ancient Government, 
were either contraband, or obtained only by the payment of 
iryniense duties; nor is it, after all, a very bad reason fur wish¬ 
ing and admiring a change of government, that pots, pans, 
bread, cheese, cotton and woollen goods are found to full an 
hundreil per cent, under the new dynasty. One of the great 
objects of all civil policy is, that men may dine and breakfast 
comfortably and cheaply, and procure tea, wine, and sugar 
upon reasonable terms. On this test of revolutions, Captain 
Hail has some very striking passages. The following contrast 
between Valparaiso, where the revolution was established, and 
Lima, where it had not yet been admitted, leads to the most ill- 
tcrcsting and important reflections. 

< We left Valparaiso harbour filled with shipping, its custom-house 
wharfs piled high with goods, too numerous and bulky for the old 
warehouses; the road between the port and the capital was always 
crowded with convoys of mules groaning under every kind of foreign 
manufacture ; while numerous ships were busy taking in cargoes of 
the wines, corn, and other articles, the growth of the country; and 
large sums of treasure were daily embarked for Europe, in return 
for goods already distributed over the country. A spirit of intelli¬ 
gence and inquiry animated the whole society ; schools were multi¬ 
plied in every town; libraries established, and every encouragement 
given to literature and the arts; and as travelling was free, passports 
were unnecessary, fn the manners, and even in the step of every 
man, might be traced the air of conscious freedom and indepen¬ 
dence. In dress also, a total change had very recently taken place, 
and from the same causes ; the former uncouth, and almost savage 
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cofltume of ihe ladies, and the slovenly cloaks invariably worn by the 
men, had given way to tlie fashions of Europe: and, although these 
may be deemed circumstances almost too minute to mention, they 
are not unimportant when connected with feelings of national pride, 
heretofore unknown. It is by these, and a multitude of other 
small changes, that the people are constantly reminded of their past 
compared with their present situation ; and it is of essential use to 
their cause, that they should take delight in assimilating themselves, 
in however slight a degree, with other independent nations of the 
world* 

* Ko such changes, and no such sentiments, were to be found as 

yet in Peru. In the harbour of Callao, the shipping were crowded 
into a corner, encircled by gun*boats, close under the fort, with a 
boom drawn found them. The custom-house w'as empty, and the 
door locked; no bales of goods rose in pyramids on the quays; no 
loaded mules covered the road from Callao to Lima ; nor during the 
whole ascent was an individual to be seen, except, perhaps, a Bolt* 
tary express galloping towards the fortress. In Lima itself the dif* 
ferenco was as striking; jealousy and distrust of one another, and 
still more of strangers, filled every breast; disappointment and fear, 
aggravated by personal inconvenience and privation, broke up all 
agreeable society, rendering this once great, luxurious, and happy 
city, one of the most wretched places on earth. * I. 87-9. •- 

* At Huacho, * says Captain Hall, * w'e found the governor at dinner 
with two or three friends. He was of the aboriginal race of the country, 
spoke a little Spanish, and was probably a discreet and clever fellow, 
otherwise he would not have been left in a command by San Martin. 
Tile dinner was placed on a low table in the middle of a shop, and 
the whole party forked their meat out of one dish. It was into* 
resting, on looking round the shop, to observe the eiTcct of the rc* 
cent political changes. A roll of English broad-cloth was resting 
on a French wine-case, marked medoc; on the table stood a bot* 
tie of champagne ; the knives and forks were marked ** Sheffield, ” 
and the screen which divided the apartment w'as made of a piece 
pf Glasgow' printed cotton. ’ I. 26‘V, 265. 

The author has given us a good deal respecting Lord Coch¬ 
rane and his exploits. We wish he had been still more diffuse 
oil this point. Lord Cochrane is such a miracle of nautical skill 
^d courage,—his cause of banishment from his country is so 
lamentable,—his adventures hai’e been so romantic, and his 
adiicvements so splendid, that no Englishman can read them 
without pride that such things should have been done by his coun¬ 
tryman, and without solemn concern that such talents and ge¬ 
nius should be lost to the land that gave them birth 1 We shall 
give one extract from Captain Hall on this subject, earnestly 
requesting him that, in the second edition of his work, he will 
add all he can to the information he has already given us rc** 
peering this remarkable man, 
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* In the mean time, while the liberating army, under San Mar¬ 
tin, were removing to Ancon, Lord Coclirane, with part of his 
squadron, anchored in the outer Roads of Callao, the sea-port of 
Lima. The inner harbour is guarded by an extensive system of 
batteries, admirably constructed, and bearing the general name of 
the Castle of Callao. The mcrchant'.^-hips, as well as the men-of- 
war, consisting, at that time, of the Esmeralda, a large 40 gun fri¬ 
gate, and two sloops of war, were moored under the jjuns of the 
castle, within a semicircle of fourteen gun*boats, and a boom made 
of spars chained l<igctlicr. Lord Cochrane having previously re- 
connoitered these 1‘orniidable defences in person, undertook, on 
the night of the 5th of November, the desperate crterprisc of cut¬ 
ting out the Spani^h frigate, although known to be fully prepared 
for an attack. He proceeded in fourteen boats, containing 240 
men, all volunteers from tlie diftcrent fhips of the squadron, in two 
divisions, one under the immtdlate orders of Captain Crovhie, the 
other under Captain Cui&e, both commanding ships of the squadron. 

‘ At midnight, the boats having forced their way across the boom, 
Lord Cochrane, who was leading, rowed alongside the first gun¬ 
boat, and, taking the officer by surprise, proposed to him, with a 
pistol at his head, the alternative of “Silence or death!” No re¬ 
ply was made, the boats pushed on unobserved, and Lord Coch- 
janc, mounting the Etmeralda's side, gave the first alarm. The 
sentinel on the gangway levelled his piece and fired, but was in¬ 
stantly cut down by the cockswain, and his Loid.diip, though 
wounded in the thigh, at the same moment stepped on the deck. 
Tile frigate being boarded with no less gallantry, on tlic opposite 
side, by Captain Guise, who met Lord Cochrane midway on the 
quarter-deck, and by Captain Crosbie, the after part of the ship 
w'as carried sword in hand. The Spaniards rallied on the forecas¬ 
tle, where they made a desperate resistance, till overpowered by a 
fresh party of seamen and marines, headed by Lord Cochrane. A 
gallant stand w’as again made for some time on the main-deck, but 
before one o'clock the ship was captured, her cables cut, and she 
was steered triumphantly out of tho harbour, under the fire of the 
whole of the north face of the castle. The Hyperion, an English, 
and the Macedonian, an American frigate, which were at anchor 
close to the scene of action, got under weigh when the attack com¬ 
menced, and, in order to prevent their being mistaken by the batte¬ 
ries for the Esmeralda, showed distinguishing signals; but Lord 
Cochrane, who had foreseen and provided even for this minute cir^ 
cumstance, hoisted the same lights as the American and English 
frigates, and thus rendered it impossible for the batteries to discri¬ 
minate between the three ships, and the Esmeralda, in consequence, 
was very little injured by the shot from the batteries. The Spa¬ 
niards had upwards of men killed and wounded, and the Cln- 
Jians IJ killed and 30 wounded.—This loss was a death-blow to 
the Spanish naval force in that quarter of the world. * I, 71-74, 
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There is nothing more curious in revolutions than to see the 
real leaders of mankind, the aristocracy of nature, taking their 
place and exercising their authority among their fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and the men of seals and coronets, and painted conch- 
doors, shrivelled and collapsed into tlicir real dimensions. The 
price paid for this luxurious justice is often too high, and the 
observation is wholly innpplicable to a country like this, where 
many of the most opulent and noble in cither house of Parlia¬ 
ment arc also the most remarkable for their talents. But in 
other countries in a slate of revolution, the emersion of genius, 
and the occultation of titled ponij) and insignificance, is among 
the most striking and pleasing subjects of political speculation. 
One of the most important leaders of the Spanidi American 
Revolution is San Muilin, of whom Captain Hull has drawn 
the following spirited portrait. 

* 25/7/ June .—I had an interview tliis day witli General San Martin 
on board a little schooner, a yacht of his own, anchored in Callao 
Roads for the convenience of communicating wit!) the deputies, who, 
during the armistice, hud held their sittings on board a ship in the 
anchorage. 

* There was little, at first sight, in his appearance to engage the 
attention; but when he rose up and began to speak, his supiriority 
was apparent. IJc received us in very liomcly style, on the deck of 
his vc'scl, dressed in a loose surtout cout, at:d a large fur cap, and 
seated at a table made of a few loose planks laid along the top of 
some empty casks. He is a tall, erect, well-proportioned handsome 
man, with a large aquiline nose, thick black iiair, and immense bushy 
dark whiskers, extending from car to car under the chin ; Ins com¬ 
plexion is deep olive, and his eye, wliich is large, prominent, and 
piercing, is jet l)iack ; his whole apjiearance being highly military. 
He is thoroughly well-bred, and unadecttdly simple in his manners, 
exceedingly cordial and engaging, and possc'^sed evidently of great 
kindliness of disposition ; in short, 1 have never seen any person, the 
enchantment of whose address was mosc irresi-tiblc. In conversa¬ 
tion he went at once to the strong points of the topic, disdaining, as 
it were, to trifle with its minor parts ; he listened earnestly, and re¬ 
plied w'ith distinctness and fuirncss, showing wonderful resources in 
argument, and a most happy fertility of illustration, the effect of 
which wa8» to make his audience feel they were understood in the 
sense they wished. Yet there was nothing showy or ingenious in his 
discourse, and he certainly seemed, at all times, perfectly in earnest, 
and deeply possessed with his subject. At limes his animation rose 
to a high pitch, when the flash of his eye, and the whole turn of his 
expression, became so exceedingly energetic as to rivet the attention 
of bis audience beyond the possibility of evading his arguments. 
This was most remarkable when the topic was politics, on which 
subject, 1 consider myself fortunate in Wving heard him express 
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himself frequcotly. But his quiet manner was not less striking, and 
indicative of a mind of no ordinary stamp ; and he could even lie 
playful and familiar, were such the tone of the moment; and what¬ 
ever effect the subsequent possession of great political power may 
have had on his mind, 1 feel confident that his natural disposition ia 
kind and benevolent. * I. 210-212- 

It is no wonder that the tyranny of Old Spain should have 
given birth to such men as San Martin; they are the checks 
which nature has formed against the encroachments of despotism; 
and never did despotism beset the natural liberties of mankind 
with greater jealousy, or produce more practical oppression, than 
the Spanish Government exhibited in the management of their 
South American colonies. Agriculture, as Captain Hall justly 
observes, was not allowed to extend itself, and, even as late as 
1803, orders were received to root up the vines in the northern 
colonies, because they checked the sale of Spanish wines. For 
similar reasons the extensive and flourishing tobacco plantations 
of New Gallicia were destroyed. The culture of flax, hemp 
and saffron, were entirely prohibited. Upon the same princi¬ 
ples, the cultivation of the grape and olive were forbidden, and 
yet not totally, for at Buenos Ayres they were allowed to grow 
enqpgh for the table. Colleges could not be founded; schools 
were prohibited; taxes, tithes and duties, were levied with un¬ 
paralleled severity. The duties on the precious metals operat¬ 
ed as a very serious check to South American indusliy. To¬ 
bacco, salt, gunpowder and quicksilver, were royal monopolies. 
The Alcavula was a tax upon every transfer of property. Nt>* 
thing escaped tithing. Every body W’as forced to spend his 
money liberally in Papal bulls. Whoever dared to die with¬ 
out possessing the bull of confession, could receive no bIh 
solution, and make no will. Such was the state of justice, 
that the whole of South America was a Court of Chan¬ 
cery, ►without a Mr John Williams! Endless pleading,— 
utterly impervious to common sense,—the common ruin of 
plaintilF and defendant. Both these being alive, tljo cause 
could not come on. The cause being settled, both of these 
were dead,—and their children and grandchildren. Or if any 
suitor remained alive at the end of his suit, he was proba¬ 
bly insane, and found raving for despatch in some tropical bed¬ 
lam, and cursing the Peruvian masters in Chancery, bbr 
the smallest crimes men were condemned to be bitten to death 
by bugs and fleas, or to be laid waste by fevers and apotheca¬ 
ries in Spanish prisons. A Spanish prison in the old or new 
world is death,—the key is turned mid the wretch is forgot¬ 
ten. 
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* The following extract from the Bibliotica Americana, No. 3., 
(a periodical work recently published in London), puts this branch 
of the subject in a strong light;— 

In America, as well as in Spain, there were collect^ together, 
in'obscure, humid, and infected dungeons, men and women, young 
and old, guilty and innocent; the hardened in crime, along with those 
who had erred for the first time ; the patriot and the murderer; the 
simple debtor, with the most determined robber—all were confound¬ 
ed together. The filth—the wretched fare—the naked ground—the 
irons—were all in South America the same, or worse than those of 
Spain, The Alcalde, generally taken from the dregs of tlie people, 
was a kind of Sultan ; and his satellites, so many bashas, to whose 
severe and capricious decrees the unhappy prisoners were compelled 
to submit, without appeal. It is impossible to paint in colours suffi¬ 
ciently vivid the miseries to which all prisoners w'crc subjected, or 
the inhumanity with which they were treated by their keepers. They 
were stripped of every thing,—deprived of all motive to exertion,— 
occasionally put to tlie torture, to confess imaginary crimes,—and in 
all the prisons corporal punishment was allow'cd. Such was the 
state of the prisons all over South America during the domination of 
the Spaniards." * II. 248, 249. 

Nor were those rigors confined to the native subjects of tl)c 
government. Foreigners were liable to their full share of«the 
tyranny, and that down to the last moment of its existence. 

* In proportion to the apprehensions which the Spaniards felt that 
the presence of strangers might lessen their authority, they enforced 
their prohibitory laws with rigour. When the Spanish (lencral Mo- 
rillp captured Oarthagena, he seized all the Britibh and foreign mer¬ 
chants, threw them into dungeons, and would unquestionably have 
shot them all, for a breach ot the laws of the Indies, had it not been 
for the timely interference of the British admiral on the West India 
station. It was a capital crime, according to that code, for any 
foreigner to enter the Spanish dominions without a license. An ap¬ 
prehension of the resentment of other nations has generally prevent¬ 
ed the enforcement of the law to its utmost extent: but the same 
end was, perhaps, more effectually served by the most barbarous 
imprisonments. In Mr Robinson’s interesting Memoirs of the Mexi¬ 
can Revolution, many curious anecdotes are given, which show tlic 
pertinacious and vindictive determination with which these regula¬ 
tions were enforced. Mr Robinson’s cruel confinement of two years 
and a half, for no other crime tlwalucving been found in the country 
without a license, is an anctple commentary on the whole subject. 

The dungeon in the Castle of San Juan de Ulua, in which ho was 
confined, was fourteen feet under tlie arches of the castle, and a 
faint gloomy light was admitted by a small grating at the top. *’ One 
of his fellow-prisoners, a citizen of the United States, had the skin 
of his leg chafed by the iron. Itoiii tlic want of dressings and 
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wholesome aliment, tlie sore rapidly increased. Tlic irritation and 

} )resBure of (he iron caused the desh and muscles to become complete- 
y ulcerated to the bone: and the whole leg became a mass of pu¬ 
trefaction. Unavailing were his petitions to have his irons taken off; 
though his groans and excruciating agonies, at length, so far arrest¬ 
ed the attention of his keepers, that he was removed to the hospital. 
The physician, on examining the horrid state of the leg, imtnedi- 
Ately addressed a representation to the governor, stating, that unless 
the irons were removed, death would Inevitably ensue. Upon the 
margin of the memorial, the governor wrote the following inimman 
reply, and sent it to the officer of the guard: ** Que los lleva, mientras 
respira."—“Let him wear them while he breathes **—In a few 
hours this victim of Spanish barbarity died." * IL 2SP-42. 

The commercial system was in strict conformity with every 
other branch of misgovernment. No South American could own 
a ship, no cargo could be assigned to him. No foreigner was al¬ 
lowed to reside in the country- No foreign vessel permitted to 
touch at an American port. Even vessels in distress were seized 
ns prizes. In short there was no tyranny, and no indignity to 
which these vast colonics were not subjected by the cupidity, 
cruelly, and ignorance of the Spanish government. * Never 
was a revolution so justified, so called for, pregnant with more 
Im^py consequences, more deserving the sympathy of good 
and wise men. 

We end these few observations by recommending very 
earnestly to our readers Captain Hall's book. They will derive 
from it great amusement and considerable instruction. It is 
the production of a sensible, acute, and right-headed man,— 
and if sailors and soldiers can write such books as these, wc 
must reverse the motto, and make it— Cedant Armis Togec, 


* The population of these new States, according to the best ac¬ 
counts, is nearly as follows:—Mexico, 8 millions; Columbia, 3; 
United Provinces, 2; Chili, Ij; Peru, Ij—in all, about 16millions. 
Of those probably not more than 2 millions are of pure European 
descent. The mixed races of European and Indian about 4 or 
5 millions. The rest is of the pure Indian blood, or mixtures with 
Charibs and Negroes. There are many very considerable cities— 
Mexico has nearly 150,000 inhabitants; Buenos Ayres G5,000; Lima 
50,000; St Jago nearly the same; Bogota 35,000. 
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Art. III. A Visit to Spain^ detailing the Transactions xchich 
vccmrtd dtirinfr a Ucskhmce in that Counttp^ in the latter part 
of and the first four months vcith an AccourU Of 

the Removal oj the Court f om Madrid to Scvtlle^ and Gencrat, 
Notices (f the Mannet'S^ Customs^ Costume^ and Music tf the 
Cottniry, By Michael J. Quin, Bairisior at Law, and Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society of Literature. London, Hurst, 
Hohiiison & Co. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1823. 
8vo. pp. 383. 

A S in this book, Mr Quin professes to report the observations 
which he made upon the proceedings of tlic Spanish 
patriots, and the state of public opinion at a very inleroting 
crisis; and as much of the credit due to his testimony obvi¬ 
ously depends upon the prejudices with which he set out, we 
shall begin our account of the work by stating the circumstances 
in which it was planned and prepared for publication. 

‘ The singular situation,’ says he, ‘ in which Spain was 
* placed towards the close of the year 1822, the probability lliat 
‘ the revolution of that country would be brought under •the 
‘ consideration of the Congress of Verona, and a curiosity tc 
‘ sec the theatre of so many British victories, were my princi- 
* pal inducements to visit the Peninsula. The reader has here 
* the results of such observations, as considerable opportunity, 
< and the most perfect freedom from bias, enabled me to make 
* during the six months immediately preceding the French in- 
• vasion—perhaps the most important and diversified period 
^ that has occurred since the close of the Peninsular war.’ 

Now, we cannot altogether admit this ‘ most perfect freedom 
^ from bias.’ And first, let it be remarked, that the * inducc- 
* ments’ mentioned, though they may have been the ‘ principal,* 
were apparently not the only ones, for ‘ visiting the Peninsula.* 
In the Postecript, we are apprized of a fact which occasions a 
very reasonable conjecture that his visit had another motive, 
beside those stated in the introduction. It seems, that ‘ parts 
^ of the’ narrative and descriptive matter of this volume were 
^ communicated* to a London newspaper. Of course, they 
must have been insert^ from time to time, and ^hile the author 
vyas.in {Spain; in a word, he must have been the correspondent 
there of the newspaper; and it follows, that unless this paper, 
differing from all others, were perfectly neutral upon the 
l^ptescjons connected with Spanish affairs, and foreign policy 
^Merally, a person could hardly go to S£)ain in order to fur- 
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nish it with intelligence nnd dissertations, wholly unbiassed in 
his opinions, or, being there, unconnected with the Journn), 
transmit his observations for its use, without any leaning to 
either side. Indeed, if his letters were sent by the post, we 
question whether they could have found their- way through 
rrnnee, and its post-office police, had they contained any ex« 
prcssioiis oi; statements favourable to the Spanish cause. We 
admit, however, that, ignorant as we are of the paper'in winch 
the communications made their appearance, we are arguing some* 
what conjccturnlly when we infer, that he must have taken a part 
from the beginning. But reading a few pages seems to change 
suspicion into certainty, and to show, that, though very possibly 
our autlior might not be aware of it, and may even now deny 
it, he has been all along a pretty decided enemy of what is call¬ 
ed the * Liberal Party’ upon the Continent. The present Go¬ 
vernment of France, for example, claims his passing tribute of re¬ 
spect, ‘ A man of industry, good conduct, proper sentiments of 

* liberty^ nnd of due regard for the laws, might live for half a 

* century lierc (at Paris) without knowing that there was such 

* a thing ns an active and refined system of police.' (p. 4-) 
Who then feel it and know it? We presume the Liberals are 
int^ded to be depicted in the following sketch. * Those only 

* who arc inimical to order, who wish to push their own for- 

* tunes at the expense of the community, who can live only in the 

* torch-light of conspiracies; men who, in fact, are little less than 

* banditti. ’ Now, it must be admitted, that to decide so confi¬ 
dently upon such a nice and complicated question, after exactly 
five Jays’ residence in Paris, either betokens great rashness, or 
shows that Mr Quin brought his opinions with him to the French 
capital. He says, indeed, ‘ What I have observed with my 

* owm eyes, would be sufficient to sustain those observations; ’ 
as if any man’s eyes could, in so short a time, enable him to 
draw such sweeping conclusions; but he adds, that his obser¬ 
vation was confirmed by * a native of Burgundy, with whom he 

* casually conversed.’ This gentleman is then described oa 
< intelligent, well informed, of no school in politics, who neither 

* loved nor hated the monarchy,’ 8cc. &c. Now, of his entire im¬ 
partiality and excellent information, let the reader judge from this. 
He said, that < as to Lafayette, Lafittc, Constant and Foy, they 

* were absolutely nothing. Their discourses in the Chamber haa 

* not the slightest influence in the country.—Men of no connex- 

* ions, ’ &c. Surely the wise and paternal French Government, 
which now makes itself felt without necessity, does a somewhat 
superfluous thing in making such efforts to crush those ‘ abso¬ 
lute noihingH, ’ and to exclude them from a Chamber where 

1 
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* their discourses have not the slightest influence. ’ It is plain 
enough, therefore, that however well qualified Mr Quin may 
have been, in other respects, for the task he undertook, and 
whatever merits his book may have, he went to Spain under the 
influence of strong prejudices against the patriots; not, indeed, 
that he absolutely wished them to fail in their efibrts against one 
of the most profligate aggressions in modern times; but, belong¬ 
ing to the class who are satisfied with a very little liberty, and 
who regard all enthusiasm for popular rights, and for the pro¬ 
gress of human improvement, as visionary and ridiculous, he 
expected to find the Spaniards indiflerent to the struggle they 
were engaged in—and he found them so I he expected to meet 
no friends of the constitution, and he found none; he was sus¬ 
picious, at a distance, of all that had been done to amend the 
Government and the system; and when he came to the spot, he 
could descry nothing but failures anti faults. With such feel¬ 
ings he made his observations, and, in general, bis reports bear 
the marks of their influence; but, when he comes to reason, 
we admit that nothing can be more fair than his language. 
With all his prepossession in favour of the French Government, 
he cannot avoid condemning their conduct unequivocally, in so 
far as regards Spain; and the following passage, which clpses 
the book, while it docs credit to his good sense wdien he alioivs 
reflection to operate, must be taken as a most unexceptionable 
testimony against the conduct of France, and the ultimate suc¬ 
cess of her violence and her perfidy. 

* But if any reader, after perusing those sheets, conclude from them 
that 1 am unfriendly to the liberties of Spain, I should regret it ex¬ 
tremely. I went to that country perfectly unbiassed; 1 soon saw 
that the Constitution was impracticable, .and I perfectly agreed with 
those who wished that it was as much as possible assimilated to the 
Constitution of England. But I did then abhor, us 1 Jo still, and 
ever shall abhor, the entry of a foreign power armed for the purpose 
of carrying those improvements into effect. Under such auspices 
no alterations can be effectual; and I am sure they cannot be fur 
the benefit of freedom. The French bayonets may prescribe a new 
Constitution for Spain, but they will write it in sand. As soon as 
they retire, the tide of liberty will set in again, and break up alf 
their futile and laborious calculations.' p. 359. 

A regard to justice, and the gratitude which all freemen owe 
to ihe suffering Spaniards, has compelled us to state our clear 
opinion, derived from internal evidence, that Mr Quin saw and 
wrote under the influence of much prejudice,—more than he was 
probably aware of; because there is a semblance of moderation 
in his language which might tend to mislead, by giving more 
to liis opinions than belongs to them, and a constant as-* 
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sertion of impartiality, which might be taken for the possession 
of that quality, so indispensable in an observer. Indeed, we 
have seen his statements cited as quite decisive of the fact, that 
the Spaniards were either indifferent or hostile to the constitu¬ 
tion. It is fit, then, that his authority should pass current at its 
real value only; and, though his work is one of very consider¬ 
able merit, lliat it should be received with due allowance as 
correct report of political facts. 

He went to Spain by the common route, through Tours and 
Bourdcaux; and though this portion of his tour is rather in¬ 
troductory to the rest, it is written, as the whole book is, in a 
lively ancf agreeable manner, and with considerable powers of 
description. The following picture of the Loire and the coun¬ 
try from Blois to Tours is very striking, and does the artist no 
small credit. 

* The next town you pass through after leaving Bcugency is 
Blois, the approach to which is picturesque in the extreme. The 
road runs along the half-ascent of a lofty hill. On your right hand 
are numerous little villas, built in a modern style, without much re¬ 
gularity as to their location, but perched wherever a gentle declivity, 
or a level spot could be found. They have small gardens before 
them, and arc covered in front with vine trees. On the left, the 
descent is abrupt from the road ; but immediately below, between 
the road and the Loire, there is a charming valley, planted wiih 
ash, poplar, and elm trees, whose tops are overlooked by the tra¬ 
veller. The valley is intersected by several streams, and in summer 
it must afford a delightful retreat from the excessive warmth of 
noontide. Beyond this valley spreads the broad mirror of the 
Loire, for such it seems to be, so unrufHed is its surface, so calm 
and silent is the passage of its ever flowing waters. 

* It is impossible to paint in any language the variety and enchant¬ 
ment of the scenery which extends on eadi side of the Loire, froiii 
Blois to Amboisc, Chanteloup, and Tours. Imagine this magnifi¬ 
cent river, wider than the widest part of the Thames, as it is seen 
in London, flowing in its simple grandeur between two loAy ridges 
of hills, each of which is crowded with innumerable chateaus, vil¬ 
lages, and churches, planted with red and \vhite vines of the richest 
flavour, diversified with poplars and shaded with underwood—a 
sweep of hill and vale, than whidi the sun throughout his course 
sees not one more friendly to the industry of man, or more fascinat¬ 
ing to his senses. As wc travelled along, wc observed the water¬ 
side occupied almost the whole way to Tours with casks of the new 
vintage ready for embarkation. The river was well sprinkled, 
though not crowded, with boats ascending to Orleans; their white 
sails and whiter flags glittering in the evening sun. 

S As the night set in, we observed along the verge of the river 
several tents, which seemed to belong to persons who had debarked, 
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ft>r greater convenience bf cooking, from neiglibouring boats, or to 
persons intrusted with the care of the wine prepared for embarka* 
tion. They were like gypsy tenta; the fires which were lighted in 
them were reflected from the river, and they presented a curious 
and very picturesque effect. * pp. 7*9« 

He is not always so happy; for sometimes he tries flights, 
and falls into matter of a trashy kind; as Cubzac, where 

* you first begin to feel the warm climate of the south, and 

* to recognise those scenes fit for the refuge and enterprise 

* of banditti, as well as for the softer inspirations of fancy in Its 

* earlier season, when all is hope and brightness, overcast only 
*• now and then by those spring^clouds of melancholy, which 

* cherish, while they shade, the sources of imagination. ’ The 
Bridge at Bordeaux, eighteen hundred feet in length, is describ¬ 
ed as making Waterloo Bridge appear diminutive in the com¬ 
parison. Three steam-boats ply on the Garonne at tins city; 
out the shallows of the Loire prevent their establishment upon 

- that great river. One only of the two diligences that used to 
travel between Bordeaux and Bayonne, being now kept up, 
our nuibor had to wait eight days for a place. He then found 
himself in company with two Spaniards and several French offi¬ 
cers, who were on their way to join the ‘ Army of Observa¬ 
tion. ' One of them had served under t!ie Emperor NnpolA>n; 
and we are told, that ‘ it required the interposition of strong 

< interest at the war department ’ to obtain employment for any 
person of this description. * Indeed’ (says our author), ‘ so 

* far as I could understand, one of the results to which the 
‘ Government looked, in the formation of the legions in the 
‘ Pyrenees, was the constitution of what may be designated as 

* a Royal, in contradistinction to the Imperial Army. New 

* men were preferred to veterans, unless where it was shown 

* that the veterans might be entirely depended upon for their 

* zeal in the royal service. This, doubtless, is a policy which 

< the suspected veterans would censure, because it militated n- 

* gainst their interest, but it is also one which circumstances 

* seemed to have rendered eminently expedient.’ No doubt, 
such were the views of the prevailing party in the French ca¬ 
binet; and it seems absurd to contend that, with such a design, 
they would have been stopt in their course by any change in 
the Spanish constitution, unless they had plainly perceived that 
;fhe English Government felt with the people upon their con¬ 
duct. As soon as its fixed intention to maintain neutrality was 
ascertained, the check which had been given to the proceedings 
of i^*ancei by the debates at the opening of the British Parlia- 
naent, was removed, and no submission of Spain could have 
prevented the invasion. At Bayonne he comes up with the 
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Armj of Observation itself) and finds the whole neighbourhood 
in the bustle of marches and preparations. The Spanish re¬ 
fugees were confident tliat it was soon to pass the frontiers; and 
the French officers spoke of the invasion * as a matter of which 

* it would be ludicrous to doubt.’ Our author himself saWf 
that the reception given to the refugees was * calculated to sus- 

* tain the spirit of the Royalist party under every reverse of 

* fortune.* Twenty or thirty coasting vessels arrived in the 
port, laden with artillery, mortars, carriages, shells and bulls, 
which were all stowed in a neighbouring arsenal on the load to 
Spain. The troops were employed all day in shamfights, in 
firing at a target, ascending eminences, and marohing through 
narrow defiles; in a word, they were practising the part to be 
performed by an army entering Spain. It is probable, that the 
fixed determination to invade that country was known to every 
person who had any means of information upon the subject, 
except the English Govcrntnenl,—who began to open their eyes 
when the French King solemnly announced his intention to march 
forthwith,—and completely opened them when the army crossed 
the Bidassoa. 

The journey from Bayonne to Madrid, presents little tlial is 
worthy of notice. After travelling about three days, our au- 
lh8r hears a number of boys shouting, ‘ Viva la Comtilucion ! * 
and one of tliem being offered a small piece of money by a per¬ 
son in company, if he would cry, ‘ Viva el Rey^ * njected the 
proposition; whereupon Mr Quin takes occasion to observe, 
that this was the first place where he had perceived any signs 
of en^iusiasm in favour of the constitution. The following is 
his sketch of the accommodation which the road affords to tra¬ 
vellers, at what he absurdly enough calls the * auberges. * 

* We were now pretty well acquainted w*ith the disadvantages of 
travelling in a country reputed to be disturbed. Every body with 
whom we had to do turned this state of things, in some way or o- 
tiler, to the purposes of profit. If the auberge were not well pro¬ 
vided, the excuse was, that cither the factious had taken away their 
stores, or they^ had none, for fear they should be taken away Oui 
arrangements with the voiturier we also found to have been iltlc 
better than a gross deception on his part. We allowed him libci al¬ 
ly for our expenses on the road; but in return he set us down ai 
the very w’ortt auberges to which his experience could direct him, 
in'order that he might make the most of his bargain. At Cohillo 
a supper was served, which not even native Spaniards could toucli. 
Imagine us aU seated round a rickety deal table, covered with an old, 
tom, stained^ green baize, upon which were placed a soiled cloth, 
4 bowl of potta^,' the colour of which was of itself an antidote to 
hunger, and a round deep dish of baked clay, in which were hud- 
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died together shreds of meat and vegetables exhausted of their nu¬ 
triment. Two knives, three pewter forks, with one wooden spoon, 
were the only utensils, upon which we could reckon, had we been 
disposed to use them. The room w'as litile larger than the table. 
On each side were two bed-roomi', and on the same floor were the 
kitchen, the landlady’s bed-room, and another 5-lccping-room, full 
of strange faces of carriers, muleteers, and pedestrian travellers, 
all very proper or very dangerous men, for aught wc knew. The 
hostess, an immense muscular woman, with n face as red as the Arc 
at which she cooked our supper, and a voice as. rude ns the noise of 
a door creaking on rusty hinges, completely ruled every thing and 
every body. She abused us all in the lump, for not eating of the 
dishes she had so much trouble in preparing; and from the time we 
entered her auberge until we left it, her longue never ceased to 
wage war, except for the hour or tw*o that it was subdued by slum¬ 
ber. The only symptom of gentleness about this horrid place was 
one of our attendants, a little girl of about nine or ten years of age; 
she was of slender figure, a mild and beautiuil countenance, animat¬ 
ed by eyes of dark hazel; her brown hair was negligently fulded uj) 
on her head, her bodice was laced, in the old ^jianish fashion, a- 
cross the breast, and round her ne ck hung a sliver cross, a locket, 
and one or two little silver trinkets. Her person, though cruelly 
neglected, seemed to belong to a very different sphere from tliat in 
which she was now placed. She was assisted by another little girl 
about her own age, quite a contrast to her in appearance, with rough 
hair, and a pallid fierce countenance; both seemed to be timorously 
submissive to the hostess, and performed the few duties with which 
they were troubled as if they were frightened at w-hat they were 
doing. It was observable that tlie only occasions on which our host¬ 
ess spoke in any thing like woman’s accent were when she addressed 
the pretty little girl; to the other she was as rude as to any body 
else.’ pp. 51-53- 

Arrived in the capital, oiir author launches at once into the 
midst of politics; and first gives us a description of the mi¬ 
nistry, We may judge of its impartiniity by tiiis, that he says 
in one part of it, ‘ probity is a rare quality in the Spanish ca- 
• binet;* and yet, of the seven members, he distinctly com¬ 
mends three for their integrity; while against the others he 
brings no specific charges, except that one is said to show par¬ 
tiality to his friends in the distribution of employments; an ac¬ 
cusation which our author admits has no weight; and another is 
reported, perhaps, as he allows, calumniously, to have profited 
by the Spanish American expedition. There can hardly be a 
more glaring proof of bias against the new constitution, and all 
that belongs to its administration, than such a sweeping cliarge, 
ao 8a[^;rtcd. 

, Tne.|?y^er will doubtless perceive, that wc arc very far from 
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rejecting Mr Quin’s authority altogether, even wliere he most 
blames the proceedings of the Spanish patriots; wc only desire 
it to be received as the testimony of a prejudiced observer. Nor 
are we the less disposed to regard it in this light, by his con¬ 
stant introduction of balancing and modifying phrases, with a 
manifest design of obtaining credit for extreme moderation. 
The following observations upon the suppression of convents, is 
full of these expressions; but, after all deductions that can be 
made, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that in this, 
as in other instances, the new rulers acted in too hasty and un¬ 
compromising a manner, considering the people over whom 
they were called to rule. 

‘ The Cortes had brought upon themselves no slight degree of 
unpopularity, by the precipitate manner in which they suppressed 
the convents; and they gained no recompense for it in the acces¬ 
sion of revenue which was derivable from this class of national pro¬ 
perty. Let it not be supposed that I defend the establishment of 
convents in such numbers as they formerly existed in Spain. Men’s 
minds in that country are naturally of a pensive turn, and more 
than any other people, perhaps, they have need of retirements, 
w'here they can wholly devote themselves to that'luxury of melan¬ 
choly meditation, wliich is amongst the mo-t amiable weaknesses 
of^hc human heart. Still the custom of religious seclusion in¬ 
creased to such a magnitude, that it was necessary to reduce it 
within rational limits. But the Cortes might have gone to work 
with it in a difTcrent manner. They migiit have said to a certain 
number of convents, “ You shall receive no further addition to 
your present numbers: you may remain peaceable in your cells ; 
you enjoy a revenue of six thousand dollars; the urgent necessities 
of the state demand that you shall pay a yearly contribution of two 
thousand dollars, and in proportion as your numbers are lessened, 
this contribution must be increased until the brotherhood ceases to 


exist. Wlicn that is the case, the convent, and lands attached to 
it, shall become national property. ” To others they might have 
said, “ You may remain os you are, on the condition that you con¬ 
fine your numbers to a certain amount, which you may perpetually 
preserve by filling up vacancies as they may be caused by deaths, 
and on the further condition that you contribute a third part of your 
revenue to the state. ” Had tlie Cortes done this, the conditions 


required to be performed, on the part of the convents, would pro- 
bauly have been fulfilled; the government would have hud a secure 
revenue tn a very considerable amount, and they would have saved 
themselves from the disagreeable task of turning out communities of 


poor old men, whose grey hairs entitled them to more lenient con¬ 
sideration, from those cloisters where they had hoped to measure 
the few remaining days of their existence. And what has been the 
result of it ? Those convents which have been so rudely simpressod 
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hava been exposed to sale, aa well as the lands appertaining to 
theiPi and in very few places has a purchaser been found. It may 
be called religious fanaticisnii or monkish influence; but such is the 
character of the people, they would deem it a sacrilege to appro¬ 
priate to their own use the lands of a convent. 8ee thi n the 
consequences. Tliose very resources which the Cortes imagined the 
most ready and the most productive, turned out to be mere incum¬ 
brances on their hands. They raised for themselves hosts of well 
organized and influential enemies, in every part of the country, in 
the ruined communities; and there is no calculating the extent of 
the odium which they incurred among the people, who deemed their 
religion insulted, and felt all their early prejudices offended by this 
sweeping annihilation of the monasteries. I do not defend their 
prejudices; 1 well know that monasteries form no essential part of 
their religion; nor do I think they have much reason to regret the 
decline of that monkish influence, which, whether exerted for good 
or evil ends, was at least liable to suspicion. AH I say is, that such 
were their prejudices, such their feelings and dispositions; and 
he must be little acquainted with human nature who would wan¬ 
tonly wage war against these strong foundations of national charac¬ 
ter. * pp. ^2, 93. 

It may easily be inferred from what has already been stated, 
that Mr Quin is in all things an advocate of the existing admi¬ 
nistration of England. They are, of course, perfect in all tlfeir 
proceeldings; and an elaborate defence is offered of their unac¬ 
countable conduct in the ncgociations at Verona. We cannot 
follow this detailed examination of the parliamentary papers; 
but, perhaps, it may not be thought that such defences as the 
following lay any Government under very weighty obligations. 

f With respect to the other point, namely, the opposition given 
by the British plenipotentiary to the intended invasion of Spain by 
France, it is equally apparent that mere words would have had little 
effect, unless we were prepared to send our armies and fleets to sup¬ 
port them. There never was a second opinion in the cabinet, or in 
the country, upon the impolicy of such a measure ; but many have 
thought that England ought to have unfolded, in a solemn docu¬ 
ment, her reprobation of this most unjust and indefensible aggression 
of France against Spain. Perhaps at the moment when tliis auda¬ 
cious violation of international law was on the eve of taking place, 
fuch a document might have contributed to encourage the weak, 
^d rouse the indifferent of Spain, to present a manly front to the 
invader. But, on the other hand, it must be recollected, that, in 
^at moment pf importance, England stood in the capacity of a friend 
|0 both parties; and without being invested with the formal charac- 
|er of a mediator, she was requested by both sides to exert her good 
ppees ibr the prevention of war. In these circumstances a public 
Iplfma dfclaration of hef sentiments woul^ have only embarrass- 
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" ed her mediatorial proceedings; though pdssibly an occasion maj a- 
rise hereafleri in which she may send A)rth such a document, and 
heal, as far as in her lies, the wound that has been inflicted on public 
liberty and the rights of nations by the lawless ambition of France.' 
p. 138. 

In one so fond of the powers that be, it seems a strange va¬ 
gary of liberality, or, speaking more charitably, a tribute to 
correct taste, to condemn the freaks of courtly architecture, 
which have sometimes been exhibited among us. * Upon Fer- 

* dinand’s return, he ordered his palace to be repaired; but 

* little progress was made by the time the revolution broke out, 

* and prevented him from pursuing his wishes. No injury was 

* done to good taste by the occurrence of this impediment, as 

* the style in which the new buildings were commenced is Chi- 

* nese. One or two of them are finished, and, so far as they 

* go, resemble parts of the palace at Brighton. By some good 

* fortune, an e(|uestrian statue of Philip IV. was preserved from 

* the rage of the modern Vandals. ’ 

Although our author asserts generally that he saw only the 
marks of apathy among the people towards the new constltu* 
tion, we frequently mpet with proofs of the contrary in the 
course of his narrative. Thus, in Madrid, he describes the 
audience at the theatre as full of enthusiasm ; and the political 
pieces selected for representation, and applauded, prove suffi¬ 
ciently the temper of those before whom they were performed. 
The feelings of the Cortes need not be particularly described ; 
nothing could exceed their unanimity and zeal upon every ques¬ 
tion touching the national independence. Mr Quin, too, while 
he complains of the King for accepting the constitution * in its 

* objectionable and impracticable form, ’ is compelled to admit, 
that * such as it was, it touched the slumbering intellect of the 

* nation, and awakened it to new life and exertion.' In proof 
of this, lie cites the number of political pamphlets which issued 
weekly from the press, and the great increase in the circulation 
of newspapers. Before the restoration of the constitution in 
1820, there were only two papers published at MadfM* one of 
which contained only advertisements; the other wds the official 
paper of Government. Neither of these Journals published 
above two thousand. Beside many papers which appeared and 
disappeared, there are, it seems, of new ones whicn acquired 
a permanent existence, the Universal^ the circulation of which 
was at some times above seven thousand ; the Espectador^ five 
thousand; the Zurrias^ five thousand, but sometimesi as many 
as fourteen; and several others of less note. The Telegrajb 
was printed on common ballad paper, and sold for one half* 
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penny ; it was intended for the lower ranks. No observations 
upon the apatlij)^ of tlie people which can be made by the most 
ealm traveller, in the slowest conveyance, are of sufRcient au¬ 
thority to countervail these facts. 'Fhey show to demonstration 
that the people felt intensely upon the great questions of public 
policy and nacit^iial independence; and they wholly take the 
sting from such sneers as this—‘ I observed, witliout meaning 

* any disrespect to the constitution, that the tailors and barbers 

particularly signalized their ardour for the system by large 

* tablets and letters, and more than one article of Uie code;’ 
alluding to the appearance of political feeling, which Mr Quia 
admits at Cadiz to be universal, as displayed by the iniiabitants 
fixing up on their liouses articles of the constitution, expressive 
of some favourite principle, in letters of gold on woodcij tablets. 

An interesting account is given of the debate in the Cortes 
upon the message or address to the King, in consequence of the 
demands of tlie Holy Allies. We can only extract llic dcscrip- 
tion of the eloquence of Arguelles and Galiano; but we sliall 
p^fix to it the notice of what passed during the adjournment 
wmch took place after the three despatches were first read, and 
before they were taken into consideration. 

In the course of the afternoon, a report was spread of the 191- 
portant communications which had been made to Cortes, and of the 
manner in which they \yeie received. It caused a strong sensation 
in the capital, and at night a number of people paraded through the 
principal streets, attended b}' a band of music, which played patriotic 
airs. They carried large torches in their bands, and shouted at in¬ 
tervals riva In Consliincion ! 

‘ The following day a detailed account of the debate, and copies 
of the notes and answers were published in the principal journals, 
trom an early hour of the morning the offices of the Vniversnl and 
ine Lspectadort and the streets leading to them, were llirongcd with 
applicants for papers. During ihc wliolc day the demand was so 
great, that it was impossible to satisfy it; but a plan was adopted 
which, m some measure, compensated for tliis defect. When a 
lucky patriot succeeded in getting a paper, he posted to tlie Puerla 
del bol, or to the arcades of the post-office; and here, as soon as he 
produced his prize, a crowd collected around him, and he read aloud 
the whole of the journal from the beginning to the end. I saw se¬ 
veral of these groups so employed, all ears to catch the hurried 
sounds of the reader. In general the Spaniards pronounce their 
beautiful language in a clear and distinct manner; but I was sur¬ 
prised ^ the^ energy of elocution which some of these politicians 
displayed. ^ Ihe remarks which the listeners occasionally made were 
snort and pithy. “ Hear, ” sat! one, “ hear this Prussian king, who 
<Hioe promised a constitution to his own subjects ; ” “ and who never 
gave It, added another. “ Only observe iiovv tender he is of the 
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Catholic church; he himself a heretic. ” This caused a laugh. 
“ Now for the Russian bear, ” remarked another. “ Down with 
the parricidal race! down with the tyrant!” they said, as the reader 
proceeded. The acuteness which the people composing these groups 
displayed, though their raiment was not, perhaps, altogether of a 
courtly fashion, was surprising. They showed it not, perhaps, so 
much in any observations which they made, as in the eagerness witli 
which they received and understood every word they heard. ’ 
pp. 151, 152. 

* Senor Don Joaquin Ferrer made a few observations, which were 
not much attended to, in consequence of the anxiety of the audience 
to hear Augustin Arguellcs. This gentleman is deemed the most 
eloquent speaker in the Cortes. His oratory is full of strong rea* 
soning and crowded tvith facts; it is convincing, and sometimes irre¬ 
sistible, from the sudden diversion which he makes from powerful 
logic to the scat of those feelings which govern the resolutions of 
men. lie seemed on this occasion to hold a sceptre over the minds 
of his auditors, and to awaken in them such sentiments as he wished 
to inspire. While he spoke, every one of the deputies appeared to 
be entranced by his eloquence ; and when he concluded, there was 
a general look up to the ambassador’s tribune, to sec what effect it 
produced there. He spoke for an liour and ten minutes ; and when 
lie first rose, often during liis speech, and immediately after he sat 
d&wn, he was cheered by the populace, and even by the deputies, in 
the most lively and affectionate manner. 

‘ Senor Alcala (iaiiano followed in the debate. He is yet a young 
man ; and, as 1 have alrcad)' observed, a little affected and pompous 
in his delivery. He was the editor of a provincial journal at the 
time (»f the declaration of the army of the Isla in favour of the Con¬ 
stitution. His style of speaking is more poetical than that of Ar> 
guclles, and calculated more to win the ear than to convince the un¬ 
derstanding. He is fond of long periods and sounding expressions, 
and very frequently pours out sentences in continuation, at each of 
which the audience is inclined to exclaim, “beautiful.” Ills ges¬ 
ture is also particularly forcible, picturesque, and varied, and alto¬ 
gether he is such a man as a public assembly would put forward to 
make a holiday speech. 

* Several other deputies demanded the tight of speaking, but it 
was decided by a majority that the question was sufficiently discuss¬ 
ed ; and the message was, of course, agreed to unanimously, li 
was ordered, that the debate should be printed in a form separate 
from the “ Journal of Cortes, ” and distributed gratuitously through 
the whole kingdom and its depcndeiiei.'s. A deputation was ap¬ 
pointed to present the message to the king. 

* When the Cortes rose, the crowd in the galleries rushed down 
to the deputies’ door, and waited until Galiano and Arguelles came 
out, when they seized on them by main force, and carried them oft 
in triumph on their shoulders. They were obliged to exert all their 
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eloquence io get permission to descend again, and tliey took refuge 
in the president’s carriage. The populace followed the carriage to 
the president’s house, singing all the way patriotic songs, and shout¬ 
ing Viva la Consiitucion / In the evening bands of music paraded 
the streets by torch-light, and the night passed away in perfect tran¬ 
quillity.' pp. 157-159. 

Nor must it be imagined that the popular feelings which 
such passages describe, was confined to the capital and the 
great city of Cadiz. The journey of Sir William A’Court from 
Madrid to Seville afforded a striking proof of its universal dif¬ 
fusion; and how much soever the conclusions lobe drawn from 
thcncc may thwart our author’s prepossessions, he gives the de¬ 
tails in a very candid manner. 

• Sir William A’Court, who had left Madrid after the King, ar¬ 
rived in Seville a few days before him. His excellency’s journey was 
a kind of triumph all the way. In several of the towns where he 
stopped for the night, the authorities presented themselves to pay 
their respects. In one place, a large crowd assembled before the 
windows of the house where he was lodged, and sent in a deputation 
to present their respects, and request that he would show him>elf in 
the balcony. He complied with their desire, and they hailed him 
with repeated shouts of Viva el Ministro Ingles! Viva la Constitu* 
exon ! In another place he was addressed by the title of your 
Majesty! ” and almost every where he stopped he was serenaded 
with music. He had an order for private lodgings at every stage 
of his route, and nothing could exceed the attention with which the 
proprietors of the different houses designated for his residence re¬ 
ceived him and Lady A’Court. They brought with them their own 
provisions, and were anxious to give as little trouble as possible. Hut 
their hosts, generally persons of rank, were prodigal of their civili¬ 
ties, and expressed themselves particularly favoured by having tho 
English minister under their roof. They were attended an escort 
of Cuirassiers all the way, who conducted themselves with marked 
respect and attention. At one of the towns through which they 
passed, the intendant said he had orders to escort the English minis¬ 
ter to the borders of the province with the whole troop of local ca¬ 
valry. This was unnecessary, and of course declined. But the In¬ 
tendant said his orders were positive, that the cavalry were anxious 
to discharge the honourable service appointed for them, and if the 
attendance of the whole corps were not deemed necessary, he would 
take it as a particular favour if six were allowed to proceed with the 
minister to the precincts of the province. This compromise was 
accepted, for it was in vain to refuse such hospitable entreaties. In 
more than one of the houses where they rested, a splendid dinner 
was provided for the whole party; an extraordinary mark indeed of 
civility, for it is generally one of the last things they offer in Spain, 
fiilt tto was exceeded by another of Sir William’s hosts, who of- 
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fered him money (o any amount which he might think fit to take. 
Xhifl was the mo^t superduous compliment of all to a minister of 
England, though probably the intention was sincere, as it was un¬ 
doubtedly respectful.—The house in which Sir William A’Court re¬ 
sides in Seville, belongs to the family of Saavedra, and was hand¬ 
somely offered free of expense for his use. Of course this civiiitjr 
was not accepted.’ pp. 315, 316. 

After this, it seems hardly credible that Mr Quin should, in 
the very next page, broadly state, that the constitution * had 
‘ not succeeded in gathering around it the sentiments and 

* good wishes of a majority of the people;’ but that, on the 
contrary, ^ a state of apathy, to use the mildest term, prevailed 

* in all the towns through which he passed after leaving Ma- 

* drid. ’ He went by the very route, and passed through the 
same towns, with Sir William A’Court, whose ‘journey was a 
‘ kind of triumph all the way. * It may certainly be very true^ 
that ‘ the great majority of the people desired nothing so much 
‘ as peace. ’ The sufferings they had undergone for so nianj 
years, under the French, in resisting and expelling them, and 
under their own king, restored, by their exertions, to punish 
them for their loyalty, may well be supposed to have inclined 
them towards repose. But that they were attached to the new 
system, in proportion as they detested the old, and with good 
reason, derived from their own cruel experience, can admit of 
no doubt; if it did, Mr Quin’s reluctant testimony, with all irt 
inconsistencies, arising from the unwillingness of the witness, 
would remove that doubt. He does not affect to say, that 
their liking or disliking Ferdinand and his government is a 
matter of the least uncertainty; on the contrary, he seems to 
admit, that no one class in the community really adhered to 
him (p. VOO) ; and in the concluding passage of his book, al¬ 
ready r|Uolcd, wc find him broadly, and with a tone of decision 
wliully lorcign to his wonted manner, predicting, that ‘ as soon 

* ns the French retire, the tide of liberty will set in again, and 
‘ break up all their futile and laborious calculations. * What 
is tlie meaning of all this? What, but that the people of Spain 
are for tlie constitution; but, whether from want of skill in 
their leaders, or from the effects of corruption, or, to adopt the 
least favourable construction, from weariness in struggling a- 
gainst foreign armies, they have yielded to brute force, and are, 
for the moment, held in subjection by the violence of a crafiy 
and profligate invader. The necessity of maintaining, by his 
armies, the order of things which these atone restorc^l, demon¬ 
strates how general is the hatred of Ferdinand’s yoke, and how 
ardent the popular feeling for the new and liberal order of 
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thin^. Whether the constitution of 1812 and 1820 be the 
best for them; whether they are united in preferring it to nil 
others; whether many of them may not prefer it, with certain 
modifications, and be disposed to concur in these, when the 
change is left entirely to their own free choice, upon uninter¬ 
rupted deliberation—are questions of little or no importance; 
because it is plain, both that a government upon popular and 
even democratic principles, a monarchy in which the people 
exercise a direct and efficient controul over the administration 
of affairs, is the wish of the Spaniards, and also that they arc 
determined to let no alterations in the form actually adopted, 
be dictated to them from abroad, although they may have been 
for a while subdued by external force. We may rely upon the 
unconquerable pertinacity which forms a striking feature in 
their national character, for their persisting in the same deter¬ 
mined resolution; and the only question is, how long the 
French may be permitted by the rest of Europe to occupy 
Spain, and Iww long tlicy may find so bootless a possession 
worth the cost and llic risk attending it. As soon as they quit 
their hold, the new order of things, in one shape or other, is 
restored; and, without pretending to great foresiglit, we may 
venture to predict, that it will not again be put down by 
French invasion, cr endangered by the intrigues of the Spanisli 
Bourbons. 

To point out the cnors which were committed by tlie consti¬ 
tutional goverinnont, would now be an easy, but an ungracious 
task. The leiullng one certainly was, lliat ovcr-scrupulous ad¬ 
herence to forms, and dread of strong measures which, pro¬ 
ceeding from the most amiable nu.iivcs, and in ordinary times 
forming the test <jf good qualities in rulers, is nevertheless ex¬ 
tremely ill adapted to meet the exigencies of a revolutumary 
crisis. The whole body of a nation may bo perleclly well dis¬ 
posed, nay eager to exert themselves for tlic defence of tlic 
country, and yet no individual will stir of himself; eacli will 
leave the necessary sacrifices to be made by the rest of the com¬ 
munity; and a certain degree of force must be applied to call 
forth the resources of the State. The difficulty of raising any 
thing like adequate supplies of money was almost insuperable; 
but all expenditure, save that which the arming and provision¬ 
ing of the forces rccpiired, should have been neglected, and a 
rigorous conscription enforced, to embody men who wished well 
to the cause, and would have fouglit had they been arrayed, 
but were averse to the fatigues and sufferings of a campaign, if 
the evil could be avoided. The following passages afford me¬ 
lancholy proofs of want of vigour in every department of the 
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government. The first relates to the difficulty of raising a few 
tliousand pounds in Madrid, for the expenses of removing tlic 
king to Seville. 

* It was doubted whether the treasury could obtain sufficient funds 
within the time appointed, to effect this important object. It was 
confidently stated, that in order to procure supplies, the guvernment 
had recourse to proceedings of an extraordinary character: that they 
were obliged to melt down the king^s plate; and that they seized on 
all the deposiles of money which were in the bands of the junta of 
“ public ciedit, ” pledging the treasury, of course, in both instances, 
to refund. This was not all. There is a society of sheep owners 
(.siahlishcd in Madrid, whose interests are managed by a committee 
lor the general benefit. The flocks are tent every year to pasture in 
lOstremadura; and when the season comes, they are removed to the 
neigiibourhood of Segovia and shorn. This society is called the 
Meita, which literally means a code of regulations for the govern¬ 
ment of agricultural or pastoral transactions. The Mesta had u dc- 
posiie with its bankers in Madrid, of about a hundred thousand doJ- 
lurs. The Minister of the Interior sent an order to the bankers to 
deliver this deposite to officers, whom he named, upon the faith that 
the whole amount, together with the interest, sliould he repaid. The 
chest in which the money was deposited had three locks, and only 
one^f the keys was in Madrid, The minister ordered the officers to 
bring away the chest itself, which accordingly was dune. 

* 13y tiiese and other means, the government succeeded in collect¬ 
ing a sum sulficicnt for the expenses of the journey ; and it was fin¬ 
ally arranged that the king and royal family should leave Madrid at 
ei,;ht o’clock on llie morning of the 20th, and travel by short stages 
to Seville. * p. 255f 250. 

T’i.e procuring of men and liorsc's went on ns badly. 

* 't lie last conscription went on in the most torpid manner, and 
out of every fifty of the horses which had been seized for tlie use of 
the cavalry, forty-five had been found unfit for service. A small 
sum, live or six pounds, was allowed by government for eucli horse— 
tiiut is, u treasury order to that amount was given in lieu of money. 
Those who possessed valuable horses removed them, and substituted 
for them broken down deftetive animals, not w'orth a dollar, and thus 
a traffic had been carried on in which the government w'as generally 
the loser. 

* Ill (rallicia, the youths called out for the conscription openly re¬ 
fused to repair to their destinations, and a spirit of insubordination 
to the general mandates of the coi.stitutional authorities prevailed 
theie, which the force under Quiruga was quite inadequate to put 
down. Similar, if not greater resistance was experienced by the 
civil and military authorities in the province of Bilboa. In order to 
avoid the conscription, as well as the requisition for horses, the 
people abandoned their houses and fields; agriculture was neglected, 
industry paralyzed, and commerce inactive. The opponents of tlic 
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Constitution, every where in that province, carried on their exactions 
and combinations in the most public manner, nor had the “ allocu¬ 
tions,'* as they were styled, of the political chief, the least influence. 

*■ Hitherto the province of Asturias had scarcely been heard of 
amidst the agitations of the other parts of Spain. It had been re¬ 
markable neither for any exhibitions of attachment or resistance to 
the Constitution. By the last accounts, however, from that province, 
it appeared that Oviedo, the capital of the Asturias, had risen against 
the system, and that there were no troops there to support it. 

‘ Intelligence arrived also stating that Ulman h.id made himself 
master of Murviedro, the ancient Saguntum of the Romans, and a 
most important fortress, as it commands Valencia, and the fruitful 
district in its neighbourhood as far as the Ebro. 

‘ Several of the militia of Madrid, who, in the fervour of their 
enthusiasm, volunteered to escort the king to Seville, had already 
returned. They were fatigued with the marches of the two first 
days, and on the road they found nothing to eat, no beds, no com¬ 
fort of any sort. Such privations, however common to military life, 
suited but little with the feelings of the homely tradesmen of Madrid, 
who were accustomed to good beds and a sufficiency of diet.' pp. 
275, 276. 

When the seat of government was transferred to Seville, our 
author removed thither also. His journey is described in a 
lively and entertaining manner; and the various groups he en¬ 
counters of soldiers guarding the royal family, deputies moving 
singly or in small bodies, and public functionaries repairing ta 
their new station, give a peculiar interest to the scene, 'i'hc 
constant runiours of each place he quits to pursue his route, 
would have peopled the country also with banditti; but he 
never actually saw any, although some robberies appear to 
have been committed upon other travellers, during the same 
period. The reader may desire to see a specimen of this 
journey. 

‘ We left Madridejos after breakfast, at nine o'clock. Our road 
lay through olive trees and vines for some part of the way. Before 
us was a sierra^ or group of mountains, whose declivities, as well as 
the plains at their feet, were covered with olives. These trees are 
usually planted in regular lines ; they are short, and shoot forth nu¬ 
merous branches, which are seldom without leaves, not exactly of a 
grass-green hue, but rather of a deep slate colour. They can scarce¬ 
ly be said to form picturesque objects, because they are too regular¬ 
ly planted; but from the richness and general usefulness of their 
produce, they are always agreeable to the eye. Soon after leaving 
Madridejos, we came up with a convoy, consisting of seventy-five 
covered waggons, eight or ten private carriages, calesinas^ and other 
vehicles, winch joined company for mutual safety. There were with 
tke» two or three companies of the Madrid local militia, some of 
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whom appeared lufficiently fatigued; others were riding on donkies 
and old Rozinanles, which they picked up on the road. After paia* 
ing this convoy, we overtook, at ten o'clock, the Deputies of Cortes, 
and beyond these two regiments of troops and militia, so that alto¬ 
gether the road from Madridejos, for nearly three leagues, to Puerto 
Lapiche, was quite gay with military and equipages. It would Iiavc 
been difficult for so great a number of travellers to obtain provisions 
on tile road, but most of them carried with them their own wine, 
meat, and kitchen utensils. Those who travelled in the covered 
waggons slept in them also, and occasionally amused themselves with 
guitars. As for the soldiers, they must have bivouacked, unless 
where they were fortunate enough to obtain a roof to sleep under; 
and then they may have been well contented with the haid floor for 
a bed, and a knapsack for a pillow. 

* We were here at the commencement of the Sierra Morena, the 
scene of that bcauiiful episode in Don Quixote, which has served as 
the ground-work for the popular drama of the Mountaineers. The 
mountains had not as yet increased to any considerable height; tliey 
were here rocky and covered with shrubs, though here and there 
they presented patches of green pasture. After taking chocolate 
we proceeded on our way, and soon began to ascend high moun¬ 
tains, through which we found a superb road. In some places a high 
wall was built up from the bottom of a precipice, to support the road 
which winds along its brow ; in others, the rocks on one side have 
been hewn to afford sufficient breadth. The flrst ascent of these 
mountains is what is called the pass of the 6ierra Morena. The 
road winds through lofty rocks, is in some places narrow, and at 
every point so exposed to the neighbouring heights, that a few brave 
guerilla parties n>ight stop the progress of a host of enemies. The 
road every moment ascends; and as it must traverse the very tops of 
the mountains, it follows as much as possible their natural windings, 
so that one part is in some places, for a considerable length, parallel 
to the other. The ascent is so great, that travellers and carriers, 
whom we had just passed on the lower road, appeared suddenly di¬ 
vested of half their proper size. It was still the grey of morning, 
and here and there we observed a number of men sitting or sleeping 
around tires made in some recesses of the rocks. A lone and strange 
traveller would have felt no small alarm on encountering these groups 
in such a dangerous place as the Sierra Morena. We soon learned 
from the implements which we saw near them, and the earlier acti¬ 
vity of some of their companions, that they were employed in repair* 
ing the road for tlie passage of the king. Where it was rough for a 
carriage tliey strewed it thickly with clay, and broke down all the 
prominent stones which might have given shocks to the royal in¬ 
valid. 

* As the sun rose we found several groups of men thus employed, 
and met their wives and children riding towards them on donkiet 
with provisions for the day* The mother and two ehildren were 
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sometimes crowded on the same donkey, one carrying the bosket of 
bread, another a goat skin of wine, and the third for company, or 
haply fjpMp fear of staying at home alone. We encountered also in 
these mi^^tains several hundreds of donkies laden with oil, which 
was contained in skins. For these animals there are several by-roads 
not larger than footpaths, w'hich shorten their way in those places 
w'here the high road takes a circuitous course. As we were ascend¬ 
ing a height, the postillion having dismounted, the mayoral having 
also left his seat, and both walking behind the diligence, the mules 
suddenly set off at a round trot, and one of the leaders, as if impelled 
by a mischievous purpose, deviated into one of the by-paths above 
mentioned, which descended into a deep and precipitous valley. The 
passengers cried out; and had tiie mayoral delayed half a minute 
longer in running to check the career of the mule, the diligence, 
and every person it contained, must inevitably have been da'^hed lo 
pieces.’ pp. 281-288. 

In no place that he visited, docs Mr Quin seem to have 
found less zeal for the constitution than at Seville; indeed, he 
would give us to suppose that the Sevillians iiad bccomti ntU 
verse to it, after having espoused the cause at first, from c!i>giist 
W'ith the frequent changes of the ministers, and the iii^oleiicc 
of local superiors, suddenly elevated to power in rapiti succes¬ 
sion. * The early and rational friends of the constitution,* he 
says, ‘ found fifty petty tyrants wlierc only the influence of?)ne 
‘ was formerly fell; they accordingly retired from the scene of 

* public afT.iirs altogether. * Here then, if any where, the King 
might have expected a favourable reception among men de¬ 
scribed as flying ‘ from petty tyrants to the throne. * Yet here, 
as every where, be w’as received with the most uncquivocnl 
marks of dislike. Our author gives a minute account of his 
entry; but the result may bo gathered from one sentence. IJc 
followed tijo royal cavalcade; and he says, * 1 never saw any 

* thing more like a funeral procession ; no waving of hnndkcr- 
‘ chiefs from the fair sex ; no vivas or shouts of any son from 
‘the men, though the balconies were crowde<I. ’ In every 
part of his book he testifies the dislike enterlainet! of this 
wretched tyrant, although he speaks of him with as little disre¬ 
spect as possible; and he justly observes in one place, lliat the 
French government ‘ betrayed a great ignorance of the public 
‘ feeling in Spain, when they mentioned one word about I'cr- 
‘ difiand,—still more when they designated him as the grand- 

* son of Henry IV.' (p. 200.) 

It is but doing justice to Mr Quin to add, that he expresses 
hhnsclf with a laudable disapprobation concerning other crow n- 
^ heads as well as the Bourbons, Uiough always with some¬ 
thing of the same cautious rcocrve. Thus he cites Napoleon’s 
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well known sajing, so completely fulfilled by later cvcjits, that 
the two most false and faithless men he had ever known were 
Ferdinand and the Emperor Alexander; and when^ u ppn his 
arrival at Cadiz, he sees the three Russian frigates finding up 
by the carpenters, he takes occasion to remind us that these 
were sold to the Spanish government for the purpose of con¬ 
veying troops to South America; but as they were found whol¬ 
ly unfit to keep the sea, the troops refused to embark, and pro¬ 
claimed the constitution; and from the Isla the flame spread 
rapidly over Spain. Upon ibis result of the Russian fraud, 
Mr Quin moralizes in a strain not likely to find open admirers 
at St Petersburg. ‘ Has that consliiiuion cost the Emperor 
‘Alexander any sleepless niglits? Has it compelled him in 
‘ any degree to increase his multitudinous army ? Will the 
‘ historian of 1900 have to relate, that, with the progress ijf 
‘ light, the free spirit of the Spanish constitution has over- 
‘ thrown the rule even of the Russian autccrasy, and has snh- 
‘ stituted for it a representative system ? In the details of that 
* event, can ll»c transaction of the three frigates be forgot¬ 
ten?’ (2rJ5.) 

We have already given several rpccimcns of Mr Quin’s ta¬ 
lent for description. Wc must add his sketch of the houses 
in the south of ISpain. 

‘ In Seville the houses are mostly built .nccortling to the eastern 
fashion, seldom consislin:^ of more than two stories, and const!ucted 
round the four sides of an u])en area, which, ns 1 have elsewhere ob¬ 
served, is called the jmi'to. Tlie front door, wliich is open from 
morning till night, leads to a short entrance, which is very neatly 
paved with brick or polished tiles. From this passage, called the 
zn^uan —an Arabic svord for a porch, another door, which is gene¬ 
rally shut, leads to the interior square or pafio. This inner door is 
sometimes of oak or mahognny ; but usually it is formed of iron bars, 
urtnnged often in a light and fanciful style, handsomely painted and 
gilt. Through this door, any one passing in the streets may observe 
tile economy of the patio, which is floored with polished tiles, some¬ 
times planted with shady trees, but more generally decorated wiili 
vases, in which the most fragrant roses and otltcr flowers arc grow¬ 
ing. Not contented w'itli the number of flower-pots w'hich they can 
conveniently arrange on the floor of the patio, they liave also half- 
flat vases, which are suspended on the walls ail round. In this place 
are also sometimes glass cupboards, in which all the riches of tho 
house in china ware are set out, and wired cases, where books arc 
arranged in the shade. It is quite refreshing to pass from the 
burning streets into one of these nymph-like abodes, where coolness 
and shade are at once to be obtained. In some there arc haiuboaie 
fountains, ever yielding pure and cool streamlets; and the tiles are 
kept constantly cool by sprinkling ihcm frequently with water. 
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* At yet most of the inhabitants were living above stairs, and the 
rooms on the first story were shut up. Numbers might easily have 
let their l|%er apartments, but they preferred to keep them for their 
own usei-^lM they would remove down stairs ubout the latter end of 
May. ‘^^communication of the rooms above stairs with each other 
is ^usually’^by an external gallery, which runs all round the square. 
To the edges of this gallery pulleys are attached, by means of which 
a canvas awning may be stretched over the patio in summer. * pp. 
299, 300. 

He is not always so fortunate. The following account of the 
ceremony of the //rc is not peculiar to Seville, though 

be gives it as the remains of the ‘ ancient piety of the place. ’ 
It is universal, we believe^ in Italy, certainly in the south of 
Italy« as well as of Spain. 

* There is a custom in Seville, which is characteristic of the an^ 
eient piett/ of the place. At sunri.-e a large soft-toned bell is tolled 
from the tower of the cathedral thiec times, summoning all tlie in¬ 
habitants wherever they are, or however occupied, to devote a few 
moments to the performance of a short prater in honour of the Vir¬ 
gin, called the ^ Angelas Domini.* At the close of evening the 
bell tolls again, and to a foreigner it is curious and not uninteresting 
to observe the sudden and fervent attention which is paid in the 
streets, within and without doors, in the Alameda, on the river, by 
every body high and low, the idler and the labourer, the hors^tan 
and the pedestrian, infancy and age, to this solemn sound. The 
crowds in the promenade all suddenly stop, and each group repeals 
within its own circle the consoling prayer. The lover suspends his 
compliments, the mistress changes her laughing eyes to a demure 
k>ok, and closes up her fan, the politician breaks off in his argument, 
the young men are abashed in their gay discourse, and take off their 
hats, the carriages are drawn up, and all worldly business and amuse¬ 
ment are forgotten for about three minutes, till the cheerful tinkling 
of lighter bells announce that the orison is over. ’ p. 332. 

We shall close our extracts from this volume with the ac¬ 
count of our author’s adventures in passing through the French 
army upon his return home from Madrid; premising, thnt, in 
It situation^of some difficulty and delicacy, he appears to have 
conducted himself with exemplary propriety. 

* It was nightfall when I approached Sarracin, where I encoun¬ 
tered an advanced post of the French army, consisting of about four 
hundred men. The entrance was guarded by sentinels, one of wliom 
looked into my cabriolet, and asked me if 1 were alone ? Upon my 
gnswering in the affirmative, they allowed me to pass on. While the 
horses were changing, the Colonel commanding the post presented 
himself to me, and politely requested to see my passport. Upon 
finding that 1 had just come from Madrid, he told me that 1 was the 
(^it who attempted to penetrate through the French lines, but 
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that I might be assured of meeting with no sort of impediment to 
mv journey. He asked me ** Whether the Somosierra^as fortifi¬ 
ed ? ” I answered, “ I believed it was not; but that IIW passed it 
during the night, and, of course, could not answer with ex¬ 
actness. “ Did you meet any guerillas ? A Would 

you have the goodness to tell me whether a report ia given in any of 
the Madrid Journals, that the French army ia about to return again 
to France ? I never read any such report—never heard of it." 
“ Is Madrid for the king ? *’—“ It is impossible for me to say—it 
is certainly less constitutional than it was. I began to find my* 
self in rather an unpleasant situation, for if I were to be catechisra 
in this manner by every French commandant, 1 shoul I experience 
great delay; besides, I felt strongly the injustice of this French in* 
vasion, and, as an Englishman, experienced a rising pride which for* 
bade me to answer any more questions. I begged, therefore, that 
he would excuse me; that I was greatly hurried, and requested my 
passport. He gave it me, and at the same time added—'* the duke 
of lieggio is at Burgos—he would be delighted to have some con¬ 
versation with you. Might I request that you would be good 
enough to present yourself to him on your arrival at Burgos, and 
mention that you have been questioned by me ? **—This was going 
too far. I told him “ that I had answered his questions through 
mere politeness; but that as my government had declared itself 
ncuSrol in this contest, I could not think of complying with his re¬ 
quest. 1 was passing through the country, and would have nothing 
to do with either party. ” He admitted the propriety of this obser¬ 
vation, and 1 drove olf. 

* I arrived at Burgos at half-past nine at night, and after delivering 
my passport to the proprietor of the hotel, who told me it must 
be vised by the restored government, I had scarcely taken off my 
cloak, when a Spanish adjutant presented himself to me all breath¬ 
less and said, " His Excellency the governor-general of Old Castilo 
has seen your passport, and would feel great pleasure in forming 
your acquaintance. ” Without bestowing any reflection on the mat¬ 
ter, it remained on my mind that the duke of Reggio was the per¬ 
sonage who sent this invitation, and 1 declined it on the ground 
that 1 was sitting down to supper and was very much hurried. The 
adjutant, however, returned to the point, and spoke in 4 strain ap¬ 
proaching to command. Upon this 1 positively refused to go, and 
observed that I was an Englishman, and acknowledged no authority 
in the duku of Reggio to compel me to attend his presence. Here 
the adjutant interposed, and said it was not the duke of Reggio who 
wished to sec me, but Don Carlos O'Donnel, the governor-general 
of Old Caiitile, just nominated to that office by the true g<roemmenf» 
1 observed that there would be no use in my waiting on the governor 
he mentioned. The object of sending this invitation to me was that 
1 might answer questions, and I was resolved to answer none, front 
whatever quarter they might proceed. Upon this the adjutant went 
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away; and soon after returned with my passporti and requested, in 
a subdued, imploring tone, dyed to the heart with servile hypocrisy, 
that I wot^ tell him something about the king. 1 said that I really 
hnew nothing about the king; but that when! was in Seville, 1 saw 
him in excellent health. He then added, that the house of the go¬ 
vernor was just by, and that if 1 would permit him, he would con¬ 
duct me to it. A certain curiosity to see Carlos O’Donnel, who has 
been so famous as a factious chiewn, together with the altered tone 
of the adjutant, induced me to comply so far as to present myself. 1 
accordingly proceeded a few doors from my hotel, preceded by the 
adjutant and a little boy, with a lantern in his hand. We entered a 
gloomy antiquated house, and, in a large apartment on the first floor, 
.1 found Carlos O'^onnel. An officer and two or three other per¬ 
sons were sitting by the Are; the governor was standing near the 
table—an elderly roan, with a small sharp countenance, dressed in a 
brown surtout, and distinguished by no peculiar elegance of man¬ 
ners. My friend the adjutant presented me to him, and he addres¬ 
sed me in English. You are English ? “ Yes. ”—I have sent 

you your passport, and you are at liberty to continue your journey." 
He said this half asleep aud awake : the lamp was almost out, as if 
it was going to sleep too. 1 took advantage of the circumstance to 
apologize if 1 had detained him from going to bed, and wished him 
good night. The adjutant was surprised that his Excellency the go- 
vcmor-general of Old Castile permitted me to go away without at¬ 
tempting to ask a single question about the king, and tried to renew 
the theme. But my “ Good night was returned, and I took my 
departure. It was a curious fact, that my passport, which was vised 
by Count Abisbal, as the Constitutional political chief of Madrid, 
should have been examined by his brother at Burgos, as the Royalist 
governor-general of Old Castile. Carlos O'Donnel, however, paid 
so much respect to fraternal feelings as not to sign his name under 
that of his brother. He merely looked at the paper, and when he 
saw bis brother's signature, gave it back without one observation.' 
pp. S89-S42. 

Before concluding our remarks on this book, there is one, 
relating to the periodical press, which we cannot help making. 
It has been observed already, that part at least of his object in 
visiting Spain was apparently to communicate information to a 
respectable newspaper; we know not which^ but from the opi¬ 
nions of Mr Quin, we should presume a ministerial paper. 
'Nothing can more distinctly show the fp’eat pains bestowea in 
editing those journals, or at the same time prove more clearly 
the superior class of men into whose hands this important 
branch of the press has of late years fallen. In former times, a 
gentleman of the highly re^>ectable profession to which Mr 
Quin belongs, would not so readily have avowed this cirenm- 
flance. In the present day, no man, be his station or acquire- 
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ments what they may, has any feason for concealing his con¬ 
nexion with the public journals—we mean, of course, with 
those which, whatever be the principles they support, are con¬ 
ducted in the spirit of fair and honest controversy. This is a 
circnnutance greatly to be rgoiced at» Whatever tends to 
raise the character of so important a class of literwy and poli¬ 
tical men, materially serves the cause both of letters and of 
good government, and affords the best security for keeping the 
press Tree from die fou) pollution of private slander. They 
who affect (for it can only be an affectation) to contemn the 
public journals, hold light the reputations of theii' conductors; 
and we have sometimes heard of senators, and even judges and 
juries, regarding them as of little account. Do they think to 
frown down what Mr Windham called * a new power in Eu¬ 
rope?’ If not, how short* sighted is the policy which would 
teach those who wield so ^reat an instrument to lose their self* 
respect! The question is no longer whether or not newspa- 

C ers shall be universally read; that has been long ago decided; 

ut it is, whether that which every one reads shell come from a 
pure or from a tainted source. And this depends wholly on 
the character of the class in whose hands the periodical press 
is placed. 


Art. IV. Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States¬ 
men. By W^ ALTER Savage Landor, Esq. 2 vols. pp. 750. 
Taylor and Hessey. London, 1824. 

^T^his work is os remarkable an instance as we have lately 
met with of the strength and weakness of the human in¬ 
tellect. It displays consi^rable originality, learning, acute¬ 
ness, terseness of style, and force of invective—but it is spoiled 
and rendered abortive throughout by an utter want of temper, 
of self-knowledge, and decorum. Mr Landor’s mind is far 
from barren in feeling or in resources; but over the natural, 
and (what might be) the useful growth of these, there every 
where springs up a luxuriant crop of caprice, dogmatism, ex¬ 
travagance, intolerance, quaintness, and most ludicrous arro¬ 
gance,—^like the red and blue flowers in com, that, however they 
may dazzle the passenger’s eye, choke up the harvest, and 
mock the hopes of the husbandman. We are not ignorant of 
the school to which our author belongs; and could name other 
writers who, in the course of a laborious life, and in produc¬ 
tions numerous and multiform—some recent and suited to the 
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times, some long and luckily forgotten,—in odes, inscriptionsy 
madrigals, epics,—in essays, histories and reviews,—^have run 
into as many absurdities, and as many extremes: But never 
did we see, TOund up in the same volume, close-packed, and 
pointed with all tlie si^idcance of st}de, the same number of 
contradictions, staring one another in the face, and quarrelling 
for the precedence. Mr Landor’s book is a perfect * institute 
and digest’ of inconsistency: it is made up of mere antipathies 
in nature and in reasoning. It is a chef-d*cmvre of self-opinion 
and self-will, strangling whatever is otherwise sound and ex¬ 
cellent in principle, defacing whatever is beautiful in style and 
matter. 

If it be true (as has been said) that 

* Great wits to madness nearly are allied, ’ 
we know few writers that have higher or more unequivocal 
pretensions in this way than the author of the ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations. ’ Would it be believed, that, trampling man¬ 
fully on all history and tradition, he speaks of Tiberius as a 
man of sentiment^ who retired to Capri merely to indulge a ten¬ 
der melancholy on the death of a beloved wife: and will have it 
tliat Nero was a most Iiumauc, amiable, and tiescrvedly popular 
cliaracter—^not arguing the pointh as doubtful or susceptible of 
question, but assuming them, en passant^ ns most absolute and 
peremptory conclusions—as if whatever was contrary to com¬ 
mon sense and common feeling carried conviction on the face 
of it? In the same page he assures us, with the same oracular 
tranquillity, that the conflagration of Rome, and the great fire 
of London, were both wise and voluntary measures, arising 
from tile necessity of purifying the cities after sickness, unu 
leaving no narrow streets in their centres ! and on turning the 
leaf, it is revealed to us, that ‘ there is nolliing in Rome, or in 
the voorld^ ccjual to—the circus in Bath ! lie spells the w'ords 
foreign and sovereign^ * foren ’ and ‘ sovran, ’ and w’ould go to 
the stake, or send others there, to prove the genuineness of 
these orthograj)hics, which he adopts on the authority of Mil- 
ton ; and yet he abuses Buonaparte for being the ape of Anti¬ 
quity, tuicl talking about Miltihdes. He cries up Mr Locke 
as ‘ tlie most elegant of English prose writers, ’ for no other 
treason (as we apprehend) than that he has often been consider¬ 
ed os the least so; and conipai'es Dr Johnson’s style to ^ that 
article of dress wdiich the French have lately made peace with,* 

i a pair of pantaloons), * divided into two parts, equal in length, 
ircadth, and substance, with a protuberance before and behind.’ 
He pronounces sentence upon the lost works of two ancient 
i??;ntcrs, Democritus and Menander, that the former would be 
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worth all the philosophical remains of antiquity, an? the latter 
not be worth having,—precisely because he can know nothing 
about the matter; the will to decide superseding the necessity 
of any positive ground of opinion, and the spirit of contra¬ 
diction standing him in lieu of all other conviction. Boileau, 
according to our critic, had not a particle of sense, wit, or 
taste: Pope, to be sure, was of a different opinion—and we 
take it to be just possible that Boileau would have thought him¬ 
self indemnined by the homage of the one for the scorn of the 
other ! He speaks of Pitt as a poor creature, who ilid not 
see an inch before him, and of Fox as a charlatan; and says 
modestly in reference to some history he is writing, that he 
trusts ^ Posterity will not confound him with the Ck)xes and 

* the Foxes of tlie age. ’ It would be rather too much in his 
own manner perhaps to say, that no one who Qould write this 
sentence, will ever write a history—^but we' hazard the con¬ 
jecture notwithstanding—and leave it to time to decide. He 
announces tliat Alheri was the greatest man in Europe, though 
his greatness has not yet been generally acknowledged. This, 
however, is exactly the reason that Mr Landor vouches for it^ 
because whether he was so or not, rests solely on his ipse dixiU 
ll is a fine thing to be one of the oracles of Fame ! With 
equal modesty and candour he declares literary men to be as 
much superior to lords and kings as these last are to the mean¬ 
est of tlieir vassals. In a dialogue between Prince Maurocor- 
dato and General Colocotroni, he wishes the Greeks to substi¬ 
tute the bow for the use of fire-arms ; and to this experimental 
crotchet, we suspect, he would sacrifice the Greek cause,—or 
any other. He has a hit at Lord Byron, and another nt Mr 
Thomas Moore, and a compliment to Lady Morgan. It is 
hard to say which he hates most—the English Government or 
the French people—Buonaparte or the Bourbons. He consi¬ 
ders Buonaparte as a miracle, only because no man with so 
little talent ever gained such an ascendancy; and certainly with 
the qualifications our author allows him, he must have dealt 
with the Devil to do what he did; and, as if determined to 
conciliate no party and have all the world against him, he takes 
core to inform the reader at the some time, that in the most re¬ 
markable English victory in the last fifty years, * the prudence 

* and skill of tlie commander (Wellington) were altogether 

* wanting.' He brings it as a proof of Buonaparte’s stupi¬ 
dity, Uiat * he knew nothing of judicial astrology, which hath 

* certain laws assigned to it^ and fancied he could unite it with 

* atheism, as easily as the iron crown with the lilies.' He 
tells us, that ^ he did his utmost in pursuing this tyrant to death, 
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* recommending wd insisting on nothing less: * but that now 
he is dead) * he is sorry for it* * So hot, indeed) is he on this 
scent, that he is for bringing Louis XIV. to life, in order^ to 
have him * carted to condign punishment in the Place de 

or at Tyburn, * We cannot understand this coincidence in tlie 
proposed fate of two persons so different; nor how Mr Landor 
should call * the battle of Waterloo the most glorious to the 

* victors since that of Leuctra, ’ while he recommends a resort 
to tyrannicide, and points out its objects, to ^t rid of the le¬ 
gitimate consequences of that battle; nor why ne should strike 

* his marble table with his palm,' or call his country names— 

* degenerate Albion, ’—* recreant slave, * &c. &c. for not aiding 
■ * in the cause of freedom in Greece, ’ when she lias his thanks 
and praise for putting down the principle, at one blow, all oyer 
the world ! lungs and nations, however, do not change like 
whiffling politicians. The one are governed by their prejudices, 
the other by their interests;—Mr Landor and his friends by 
the o{nnion of the moment, by a fit of the spleen, by the first 
object that stirs their vanity or their resentment. 

The work before us is an edifying example of the spirit of 
Literary Jacobinism,—flying at all game, running a~muck at all 
opinions, and at continual cross-purposes with its own. To 
avoid misconstruction, however, we should add, that we mean by 
this term, that despotism of the mind, which only emancipates 
itself front aufflority and prejudice, to grow impatient of every 
thing like an appearance of opposition, and to domineer over 
and dictate its sudden, crude, violent, and varying opinions, 
to the rest of the world. This spirit admits neither of equal 
jipr superior, follower nor precursor: ‘ it travels in a road 
so narrow where but one goes abreast’ It claims a mono¬ 
poly of sense, wit, and wisdom. -To ap*ee with it is an im¬ 
pertinence : to differ from it a crime. U tramples on old pr^ 
judices: it is jealous of new pretensions. It seizes with avi¬ 
dity on all that is startling or obnoxious in opinions, and 
when they are countenanced by any one else, discards them 
as no longer fit for its use. Thus persons of this temper 
affect atheism by way of distinction; and if they can suc¬ 
ceed in bringing it into fashion, become orthodox again, in 
prdar not to with the vulgar. Their creed is at the mercy of 
evejy one who assente'to, or ^ho contradicts it. All their am¬ 
bition, -all their endeavour is, to seem wiser tbfp the whole world 
besides. If they are forced to adopt 
a^;erate it into a paradox, by their 
jn the ‘ Imaginary Conversations,' we * for 

there are,’ not ten, or a hundfod, but ‘ a 
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thousand honest Englishmen. * They hate whatever falls short 
of, whatever goes beyond, their favourite theories. In the one 
case they hurry on before to get the start of you; in the other, 
they suddenly turn back, to hinder you, and defeat themselves. 
It is not the love of truth, or of mankind, that urges them on— 
but the love of distinction; and they run into every extreme, 
and every folly, in order to indulge their overweening self* 
complacency and affected singularity. 

An inordinate, restless, incorrigible self-love, is the key to 
all their actions and opinions, extravagancies and meannesses, 
servility and arrogance. Whatever sooths and pampers this 
they applaud; whatever wounds or interferes with it they ut- 
terfy and vindictively abhor. If an author is read and ad¬ 
mired, they decry him; and if he is obscure or forgotten, 
or unintelligible, they extol him to the ^ies. But n they 
should succeed in bringing him into notice, and fixing him 
in the firmament of fame, they soon find out that there are 
spots in the sun, and draw die cloud of envy over his merits. 
A general is with them a hero, if he is unsuccessful or a traU 
tor: if he is a conqueror in the cause of liberty, or a martyr 
to it, he is a poltroon. Whatever is doubtful, remote, visionary 
in philosophy, or wild and dangerous in politics, they fasten upon 
eagerly, * recommending and insisting on nothing less;’-—re¬ 
duce the one to demonstration, the omer to practice, and they 
turn their backs upon their own most darling schemes, and 
leave them in the lurch immediately* With them every thing 
is fn possCf nothing in esse* The reason is, that they would 
have others take all their opinions implicitly from their infal¬ 
libility : if a thing has grounds or evidence of its own to rest 
upon, so that they are no longer called in like prophets, to 
vouch for its truth, this is a sufficient excuse for them to dis¬ 
card it, and to look out for new ierree incogfiitts to exercise 
their quackery and second-sight upon. So they cry up &pro^ 
tegi of their own, that nobody has ever heard of, as a prodigi¬ 
ous genius, while be does nothing to justify the character tliey 
give of him, and exists only through the breath of Aeir nostrils; 
—let him come forward in his own person, encouragied by their 
applause, and convince the world that he has something in him, 
and they immediately s^t to work to prove that he has borrow^ 
all his ideas from them,—and is besides a person of bad moral 
character! They ore of the church-militant; they ppll down, 
but they will biiU^up, nor let any one else do it. They 
devote themsel||^ to a^use, to a principle while it is in doubt 
or straggling Woxisj^ee;—let it succeed, and they become 
Je8loi}ii of it, and revile and hate the man by whom it has risen, 
or by whom it stands, like a triumphal aren over the ruins of 
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barbaric thrones! For any one to do more for a cause than they 
have done^ to be more talked of than they are, is a piece of pre¬ 
sumption not hasdly to be forgiven. 

We consider the spirit which we have here attempted to an¬ 
alyze, as maintained in a state of higher concentration in this work 
tmui in any other we have for some time seen. Some of Mr 
Southey’s lucubrations contain pretty good samples of it; but in 
him it IS * dashed and brewed * with other elements. He has 
been to court, is one of ajirm^ and mixes something of the cant 
of methodism with his efiiisions. But Mr Landor keeps a })ru 
vate still of his own, where the unrectiHed spirit remains in its 
original vigour and purity,—cold indeed, and without the frothy 
effervescence of its first running, but unabated in activity, 
strength and virulence. We have pointed out what we regard 
as the * damning sin’ of this work; and having thus entered 
our protest, and guarded the reader against its mischievous ten¬ 
dency, we hold ourselves at liberty to extract what amusement 
or instruction we can from it. We are far from wishing to re¬ 
present our author as * to every good word and work repro¬ 
bate. ’ On the contrary, we think he is naturally prone to what 
Is right, but diverted from it by the infirmity we speak of. He 
has often much strength of thought, and vigour and variety of 
style; and we should be mortified, indeed, and deserving of 
mortification. If the petty provocation he has attempted to give 
us, could deter us from doing him that justice. He is excellent, 
whenever excellence is compatible with singularity. It is the 
ikult of the school to which he belongs, not that they are blind 
to truth, or indifferent to good—but truth to be welcome must 
be a rare discovery of their own; they only woo her as a youth¬ 
ful bride; and are too soon satiated with the possession of what 
they desire, out of fickleness, or as the gloss of novelty wears 
off—or sue out a divorce from jealousy, and a dread of rivals in 
the favour of their former mistress! 

This was the reason, whatever might be the pretext, why the 
same set of persons raised such an outcry against Buonaparte, 
and alone insisted on his assassination. They had no great ob¬ 
jection to what he was doing—but they could not bear to think 
tb^ he had done more than they had ever dreamt of. While 
they Were building castles in the air, he gave law to Europe, 
He carved out with the sword, what they had only traced with 
the pen. ‘ Never,’ says Mr Landor, < had bee§ such good laws 
so, writ administered over a considerable pdHion J|forop<^F 
The services he rendered to society were great, and 

extensive.’ But these services were^hatehii in ilieirwes—be¬ 
cause he aggrandized hlmbclf in^perforii»mg Cheoi. The power 
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he wielded, the situation he occupied, excited their envy, much 
more than the stand he made against the common enemy* their 
gratitude. They were ready enough at all times to pull down 
kings, but they hated him worse who trampled, by his own might, 
on uieir necks—as more rivals to themselves, as running in the 
same race, and going further in it. Any service, in short, any 
triumph is odious in their eyes, be it over whom, or in favour 
of what it will. Their great idol now is Washington: but this 
is because he acted upon comparatively a narrow theatre, and 
belongs to a people whose greatness is rather prospective than 
present; and also, because there is something in his mechanical 
nabits and cold formality that appeases their irritable spleen. 

'llie Dialogues arc thirty-six in number, and on a great va¬ 
riety of curious and interesting topics. The style of the pe¬ 
riod is sometimes well unitated, without being mimicked ; and 
a gootl deal of character, and sometimes of humour, is thrown 
into tlie tone of the different speakers. We give the follow¬ 
ing, between Roger Aschain and Lady Jane Gray, ns one of 
the most pleasing, and as a relief to the severity and harshness 
pf our introductory speculation. 

* Ascham. Thou art going, my dear young lady, into a most aw- 
fi^l state ; tliou art passing into matrimony and great wealth. God 
hath willed it so: submitt* in thankfulness. Thy affections arc 
rightly placed and well distributed. Love is a secondary passion in 
those who love most* a primary in those who love least. He who is 
inspired by it in a great degree, is inspired by honour in a greater: 
it never reaches its plenitude of growth and perfection, but in the 
most exalted minds .... Alas 1 alas! 

^ Jane, What aileth my virtuous Ascham? what is amiss? why 
do 1 tremble ? 

* Ascham. I see perils on perils which thou dost not see, although 
thou art wiser than thy poor old master. And it is not because 
Love hath blinded thee, for that surpasseth his supposed omnipo¬ 
tence, but it is because thy tender heart having always leaned affec¬ 
tionately upon good, hath felt and known nothing of evil. 1 once 
persuaded thee to reflect much ; let me now persuade thee (o avoid 
the habitude of reflection, to lay aside books, and to gaze carefully 
and steadfastly on what is under and before thee. 

‘ Jane, 1 have well bethought me of all my duties : O how exten¬ 
sive they are ! what a goodly and fair inheritance! But tell me, 
wouldst thou command me never more to rend Cicero and Epictetus 
and Polybius ? the others 1 do resign unto thee: they are good for 
the arbour andthe gravel walk; but leave unto me, 1 beseech 
thee^biy friend and father, leave unto me, for my fire-side and for 
my ^tlo«r, truth, eloquence, courage, constancy. 

-7—--—--g - - ' 

One of Mr L^^ndur's refiucraenta in spcllin, 
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* Anham, Read them on thy marriage-bed, on thy cbiid-bed, on 
thy death-bed i Thou spotless, undrooping Jiiy, they have fenced 
thee right well! These are the men for men t these are to fashion 
the bright and blessed creatures, O Jane, whom God one day shall 
smile upon in thy chaste bosom .... Mind thou thy husband. 

* Jane, I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me ; 1 love 
him with the fondest, the roost solicitous affection. I pray to the 
Almighty for his goodness and happiness, and do forget, at times, 
unworthy supplicant! the prayers 1 should have offered for myself. 
O never fear that 1 will disparage my kind religious teacher, by dis¬ 
obedience to my husband in the most trying duties. 

* Asckam, Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous; but time will harden 
him: time must harden even thee, sweet Jane! Do thou, compla¬ 
cently and indirectly, lead him from ambition. 

^ Jane, He is contented with me and with home. 

* Ascham, Ah, Jane, Jane! men of high estate grow tired of 
contentedness. 

* Jane, He told me he never liked books unless I read them to 
him. I will read them to him every evening : I will open new worlds 
to him, richer than those discovered by the Spaniard : 1 will conduct 
him to treasures .... O what treasures! ... • On which he may 
sleep in Innocence and peace. 

* Ascham. Rather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play 
with him, be his faery, his page, his every thing that love and poetry 
have invented; but watch him well, sport with his fancies; turn 
them about like the ringlets round his cheeks ; and if ever he medi¬ 
tate on power, go, toss up thy baby to his brow, and bring back his 
thoughts into bis heart by the music of thy discourse. Teach him 
to live unto God and unto thee: and he will discover that women, 
like the plants in woods, derive their softness and tenderness from 
the shade.' 11. 54. 

We must say we think this Dialogue is written con amore. 
It is imbued with the very spirit of some of those old writers, 
where * all is conscience and tender heart. ’ Mr Lander's 
over-anxious mind reposes on the innocence of youth and 
beauty, on the simplicity of his subject, on the reverence due 
and willingly pmd, because silently exacted, to age and nnti'r 
quity ! Even the quaintness, the abruptness, the wanderings 
and the puerility, are delightful, and happily characteristic* 
Wliile we are in good humour with our author, we will ex¬ 
tract another conversation of the same period, and distin¬ 
guished by the same vein of felicitous imitation, in the sentir 
Qient of which we also go along with him heart and hand,— 
that between Elizabeth and Burleigh, on the trite subject of 
Spenser’s pension. 

* EUxabeth, 1 advise thee again, Churlish Cecil, Iww. that our £d- 

nuuid Spenser, whoni thou call^^ moftt a whining 
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whdpi hath good and solid reason for his complaint. God's blood! 
shall the lady that tieth my garter and shuffletn the smock over my 
headi or the lord that steddieUi my chair's back while 1 eat, or the 
other that looketh to my buck-hounds lest they be mangy, be hold- 
en by me in higher esteem and estate than he who hath placed me 
among the bravest of past times, and will as safely and surely set me 
down among the loveliest in the future ? 

* Cecil, Your highness must remember he carouseth fully for such 
deserts .... A hundred pounds a year of unclipt monies, and a butt 
of canary wine. • 

* Elizaheih, The monies are not enow to sustmn a pair of grooms 
and a pair of palfreys, and more wine hath been drunken in my pre¬ 
sence at a feast. The monies are given to such men, that they may 
not incline nor be obligated to any vile or lowly occupation ; and the 
canary, that they may entertain such promising Wits as court their 
company and converse; ai^ that in such manner there may be alway 
in our land a succession of these heirs of Fame. He hath written, 
not indeed with his wonted fancifulness, nor in learned and majesti- 
cal language, but in homely and rustic wise, some verses whiph have 
moved me; and haply the more so, inasmuch as they demonstrate to 
me that his genius hath been dampened by his adversities, Head 
them. 

• * Cecil. How much is lost when neither heart nor eye 

Rose-winged Desire or fabling Hope deceives; 

When boyhood with quick throb hath ceased to spy 
The dubious apple in the yellow leaves; 

^ When, springing from the turf where youth reposed. 

We fii^ but deserts in the far-sought shore; 

When the liuge book of Faery-land lies closed. 

And those strong brazen clasps will yield no more. 


* * Calculating the prices of provisions, and the increase of taxes, 
the poet-laureate, in the time of Elizabeth, had about four times as 
much as at present; so that Cecil spoke reasonably, Elizabeth 
royally* *-—Note hy the Author, 

We were unwilling to suppress this hint for the increase of the 
laureate's salary, considering bow worthily the situation is filled at 
present; and Mr Landor's recopomendation must be peremptory at 
court. We observe that our author's spelling of the word ^ lau¬ 
reate ’ is the same as Mr Southey's, Is the latter indebted to the 
same source for the learned Orientalism of Tatar for Tartar ? What 
a significant age we live in ! How many extravagant conclusions and 
false assumptions lurk under that one orthoepy ! He who innovates 
in things where custom alone is concerned, mm|t b^pi^f against its 
suggestions in alLpther cases; and when reason and fancy come ipto 
plajr, must i|»m^ 
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* EUzahcth. The said Edmund hath also furnished unto the weaver 
at Arras, John Blaquieres, on my account, a description for some of 
his cunningest wenches to work at, supplied by mine own self, indeed 
as far as the subject-matter goes, but set forth by him with figures 
and fancies, and daintily enough bedecked. I could have wished he 

had theretinto joined a fair comparison between Dian.no 

matter.he might perhaps have fared the better for it. . *. . 

but poet’s wits, God help them ! when did they ever sit close about 
them? Read the poesy, not over-rich, and concluding very awkwardly 
and meanly. 

* Cecil, Where forms the lotus, with its Jevgl leaves 
And solid blossoms, many floating isles, 

What heavenly radiance swift-descending cleaves 
The darksome wave ! unwonted beauty smiles 

* On its pure bosom, on each bright-eyed flower, 

On every nymph, and twenty sate around • . • . 

Lo ! ’twas Diana .... from the sultry hour 
Hither she fled, nor fear'd she sight nor sound. 

* Unhappy youth, whom thirst and quiver-reeds 
Drew to these haunts, whom awe forbade to fly, 

Three faithful dogs before him rais'd their heads, 

And wtftched and wonder'd at that fixed eye. 

* Forth sprang his favorite.w^ith her arrow-hand 

Too late the Goddess hid what hand may hide, 

Of every nymph and every reed complain’d, 

And dashed upon the bank the waters wide. 

* On the prone head and sandal'u feet they flew—- 
LiO! slender hoofs and branching horns appear ! 

The last iharrcd voice not even the favorite knew. 

But bayed and fastened on the upbraiding deer. 

* Far be, chaste Goddess, far from me and mine, 

The stream that tempts thee in the summer noon ! 

Alas, that 'vengeance dwells with charms divine .... 

* Elizabeth. Pbha! give me the paper j I forwarned thee how it 
ended .... pitifully, pitifully. 

* Cecil. I cannot think otherwise than that the undertaker of 
die aforecited poesy hath choused your Highness; for I have seen 
painted, I know not wlicre, the identically same Dian, with full as 
many nymphs, as he calls them, and more dogs. So small a matter 
as a p^gc of poesy shall never stir my choler, nor twitch my purse- 
jrtring. 

* Elizabeth, I have read in Plinius and Mela of a runlet near 
podona, which kindled by approximation an unlighted torch, and 
extinguished a lighted one. Now, Cecil, 1 desire no such a jetty 
ih be celebrated as the decoration of my court: in simpler words, 
which your gravity may more easily uuderstand, I would not, from 
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Che fountain of Honour, give lustre to the dull and ignorant, dead¬ 
ening and leaving in * cold obstruction’ the lamp of literature and ge¬ 
nius. 1 ardently wish my reign to be remembered: if my actions 
were different from what they are, I should as ardently wish it to be 
forgotten. Those are the worst of suicides, who voluntarily and pre- 
pensely stab or fuffocate their fame, when God has commanded them 
to stand up on high for an ensample. We call him parricide who de¬ 
stroys the author of his existence: tell me, what shall we call him 
who casts forth to the dogs and birds of prey, its most faithful pro¬ 
pagator and most firm support? The parent gives us few days and 
sorrowful; the poet many and glorious: the one (supposing him dis¬ 
creet and kindly) best reproves our faults; the other best remune¬ 
rates our virtues. A page of poesy is a little matter—^be it so—but 
of a truth 1 do tell thee, Cecil, it shall master full many a bold heart 
that the Spaniard cannot trouble—it shall win to it full many a pnmd 
and flighty one, that even chivalry and manly comeliness cannot touch. 
I may shake titles and dignities by the dozen from my breakfast- 
board—^but I may not save those upon whose beads 1 shake them 
from rottenness and oblivion. This year they and their sovran dwell 
together, next year they and their beagle. Both have names, but 
names peri^hable. The keeper of my privy seal is an earl—what 
then? Tiie keeper of my poultry-yard is a Cxsar. In honest 
truth, a name given to a man is no better than a skin given to him: 
wliht is not natively his own, falls off and conics to nothing. 1 de¬ 
sire in future to hear no contempt of penmen, unless a depraved 
use of the pen sliali have so cramped them, as to incapacitate 
them for the sword and for the council-chamber. If Alexander was 
the Great, what was Aristoteles who made him so? who taught him 
every art and science he knew, except three, those of drinking, of 
blaspheming, and of murdering his bosom-friends. Come along: 
1 will bring thee back again nearer home. Thou miglitest toss and 
tumble in tliy bed many nights, and never eke out the substance of 
a stanza: but Edmund, if per chance I should call upon him for his 
counsel, would give me as wholesome and prudent as any of you. 
We should indemnify such men for the injustice we do unto them in 
not calling them about us, and for the mortification they must suffer 
at seeing their inferiors set before them. Edmund is grave and gen¬ 
tle,—he complains of Fortune, not of Elizabeth,—of courts, not of 
Cecil. 1 am resolved, so help me God, he shall have no further 
cause for his repining. Go, convey unto him these twelve silver- 
spoons, with the apostols on them, gloriously gilded; and deliver 
into his hand these twelve large golden pieces, sufficing for the year¬ 
ly maintenance of another horse and groom besides w hich, set o- 
pen before liim with due reverence this bible, wherein he may read 
the mercies of God tow^ards tliose who waited in patience fur his 
blessing; and this pair of cremisin silken ho^cn, which thou knowest 
1 have worue only tlurtecu laotiihsi taking heed that the heelpiece 
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be put into good and sufficient restauration, at my sole chargesj by 
the Italian woman at Charing-Cross.' 1. 91* 

We think that this is veij pleasant and brave * fooling^ ’ and 
that our author has hit oft me familiar pedantic tone of the 
Maiden Queen well. The sentiment with which Elizabeth 
seems in the foregoing Dialogue, to regard the Muses as among 
her Maids of Honour, and the patronage she is ready to extend 
to poets as the most agreeable and permanent class of court- 
chroniclers, must be considered as characteristic of the perscm 
and the age, and not attributed to the author. Hh literary 
te is quite in the tone of the present age, nor can he be suspect¬ 
ed of representing poets as destined to nothing higher than to 
be danglers upon the great. He has put his opinion on this sub¬ 
ject beyond a doubt. In a veiy different style, he makes Salo¬ 
mon, the Florentine Jew, thus address Alfieri, the tragic 
poet. 

‘ Be contented, Signor Conte, with the glory of our first great 
dramatist, and neglect altogether any inferior one. Why vex and 
torment yourself about the French ? They buzz and are troublesome 
while they are swarming; but the master will soon hive them, h 
the vohole nation •voortk the Viorst of your tragedies ? All the present 
race of them, all the creatures in the world which excite your in¬ 
dignation, will lie in the grave, while young and old are clapping 
their hands or beating their bosonps at your 6ruto Primo. Consider, 
to make one step further, that kings and emperours should, in your 
estimation, be but as grasshoppers and beetles,-—let them consume 
a few blades of your clover, without molesting them, without bring¬ 
ing them to crawl on you and claw you. The difference between 
them and men of genius is almost as great, as between men of ge¬ 
nius and those higher Intelligences who act in immediate subordi¬ 
nation to the Almighty. Yes, 1 assert it, without flattery and with¬ 
out fear, the Angels are not higher above mortals, than you are a- 
bove the proudest that trample on them. * 

We think Mr Landor’s friend, the poet-laureate, cannot 
do better than turn this passage into hexameter verse, and pre¬ 
sent it as his next Birth-day Ode. The author’s dislike of 
the French has here inspired him with a contempt for empe¬ 
rors and kin^ and with an admiration for men of genius. 
He sets out with a fit of the spleen, rises to the sublime, and 
ends in the mock-heroic. We do not soar so high. Without 
pretending to settle the precedence between poets and any high¬ 
er order of Intriligences, we certainly think they have some¬ 
thing better to do wan to varnish over state-puppets, and hold 
them up to the gaze of posterity. Yet this menial use of their 
talents seems toliave been the highest which even persons like 
Elisabeth leatnerly contemplated in their patronage of them. 
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ir Spenser had merely distinguished himself by his flattering 
and fanciful portraits of his royal mistress, we should think no 
more of him now than of * the lady that tied on her garter.* 
He has entitled himself to our gratitude, by introducing us in* 
to the presence of his mistress, Fancy, the true Faery Queen, 
^ the fairest princess under sky;’ and showing us the purple 
lights of Love and Beauty reflected in his tremulous page, 
like evening skies in pure and still waters. What is it that the 
poets of elder times have indeed done for us, besides paying 
awkward compliments and writing fulsome dedications to their 
patrons ? They spread out a brighter heaven above our heads, 
a softer and a greener earth beneath our feet. They do in 
truth * paint the lily,' they ^ throw a perfume on the violet, and 
add another hue unto the rainbow. ’ From them the murmur¬ 
ing stream borrows its thoughtful music; they steep the moun¬ 
tain’s head in azure, and the nodding grove waves In visionary 
grandeur in their page. Solitude becomes more solitar}*, si¬ 
lence eloquent, joy extatic; they lend wings to Hope, and put 
a heart into all things. Poetry hangs its lamp on high, shed¬ 
ding sweet influence; and not an object in nature is seen, un¬ 
accompanied by the sound of * famous poets’ verse.’ They add 
another spring to man’s life, breathe the balm of immortality into 
the soul, and by their aid, a dream and a glory is ever around us. 
Queen Elizabeth ordered Shakespeare to continue Falstaif. He 
has indeed been continued; for he has come down to us, and is 
living to this day! Otway would have thought it a great thing to 
have had Venice Presei'ved patronised, and a box taken by a 
dutchess on the night of its first appearance. But is this * the spur 
that the clear spirit doth raise?* Is it for this that we envy him, 
or that so many would have wished like him to live, even thougli 
doomed as the consequence, like him to die? No, but for the 
sake of those thousand hearts that have melted with Belvidera’s 
sorrows, for those tears that have streamed from bright eyes, 
and that young and old have shed so many thousand times over 
her fate! This is the spur to Fame, this is the boast of letters, 
that they are the medium through which whatever we feel and 
think (that we take most pride and interest in) is imparted and 
lives in the brain, and throbs in the bosoms of a countless mul¬ 
titude. We breathe the thoughts of others as th^ breathe 
ours, like common air, in spite of the distance of place, and 
the lapse of time. Mind converses eve^where with mind, and 
we drink of knowledge as of a river. We ourselves (Mr Lan- 
dor will excuse the egotism of the transition) once took shelter 
from a shower of rain in a ruined hovel in the Highlands, where 
we found an old shepherd epparfntly regardless of the storm 
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and of his flock, reading a number of the Edinburgh Review I 
Need we own that this little incident inspired us with a feeling 
of almost poetical vanity? From that time the blue and yel*- 
low covers seemed to take a tinge from the humid arch, that 
spanned the solitude before us, and our thoughts were com¬ 
mingled with the elements! 

The Conversation between Oliver Cromwell and Walter Noble 
on the beheading of Charles I., displays a good deal of the 
blunt knavery of old Nol, and a mixture of honour and honesty 
in the old Kunndheud. We here also find some touches that 
illustrate Mr Lnndor’s political views. Thus Cromwell is made 
to say, ‘ I abominate and detest kingship;’—to which Noble an¬ 
swers—‘I abominate and detest hangmanship; but in certain 
stages of society, both arc necessary. Let them go together, 
we want neither novv.’ The same dramatic appreciation of the 
intellect of the speakers, and of the literary tone of the age, 
appears in the Eighth Conversation^ between King James /. and 
Isaac Casnubo7i; and in many of the others, whether relating 
to ancient or modern times. The verisimilitude does not arise 
from a studied use of peculiar phrases, or an exaggeration of 
peculiar opinions, but the writer seems to be well versed in the 
productions and characters of the individuals be brings upon 
the stage, and the adaptation takes place unconsciously a’nd 
without any apparent effort. A remarkable instance of this oc¬ 
curs in the dialogue between Ann Bolcyn and Henry VIII., 
into which the rough, boisterous, voluptuous, cruel and yet 
gamesome character of that monarch, v^hose gross and pam¬ 
pered selfishness has but one parallel in the British annals, is 
transfused with all the truth and spirit of history—or of the 
Author of Waverlcy ! In the Fourth Dialogue. ‘ between Pro¬ 
fessor Person and Mr Southe}*, ’ we meet with an assertion 
which we think Mr Landor would hardly have hazarded in the 
lifetime of the former, and to which we cannot assent, even to 
show our candour. ‘ Take up, * says the Laureate, ‘ a poem of 
‘ Wprdsworth’s, and I'cnd if.; I w'ould rather say, read them all; 

* and knowing that a mind like yours must grasp closely what 
‘ comes within it, 1 will then appeal to you whether any poet of 
‘ our country, since Shakespear, has exerted a greater variety 

* of powers, w'ith less strain and less ostentation.* Some per¬ 
sons (wc do not know wlicthcr the poet himself is of the num¬ 
ber) have, we understand, compared Mr Wordsworth to Mil- 
ton; but we did not expect ever to see a resemblance suggested 
between him and Shakespeare. If ever two men were the anti¬ 
podes of each other, they are so; and ev^n this we think is pay¬ 
ing compUmenft enough Mr Wordswortli. Wc arc also of o- 

8 
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pinioii} in the very teeth of the dictum of the brother bard« that 
let his other merits be what they may, no English writer of any 
genius has shown less variety of powers, with more effort and 
more significance of pretension. Mr l^uthey, in the Imagin*- 
ary Conversation^ goes on to lay before the Professor * an un* 
published and incomplete poem' of the same author, the Lao^ 
damia^ and recites it, but only in imagination; after which some 
ingenious verbal criticisms are made on one or two particular 
passages. This poem has since been published; and we have no 
nesitation in saying, that it is a poem* the greater prrt of wliich 
might be read aloud in Elysium, and that the spirits of depart¬ 
ed lieroes and sages might gather round and listen to it! It is 
sweet and solemn ; and, though there is some poorness in the 
diction, and some indistinctness in the images, it breathes of 
purity and tenderness, in very genuine and lofty measures. 
We have great pleasure in saying this—but we must be permit¬ 
ted to add, that we are firmly persuaded Mr Wordsworth would 
never have written this classical and manly composition, but for 
those remarks on his former style, for which we have the mis¬ 
fortune to fall under the lash of Mr Landor’s pen. 

The Ninth Conversation (‘ Marchese Pallavicini and Walter 
Ijandor'*) contains against the English Government— 

Convet^sation X. (‘ General Kkber and some French Officer's ’) 
scandal against the French —Conversation XL {* Buonaparte 
and the President (if' the Senate ’) scandal against good taste 
and common decency. Let Mr Landor cancel it—let his pub¬ 
lishers strike their asterisks through it. It is short, and not 
sweet. These fabulous stories about the expedition into Egypt, 
these low-minded and scurrilous aspersions on Buonaparte, 
which the Tories palmed upon the credulity of their gulls, the 
Jacobin poets, have been long discarded by the inventors, and 
linger only in the pages, rankle only in the hearts of their con¬ 
verts. We would recommend to Mr Landor, before he writes 
on this subject again, to read over the allegory of his friend 
Spenser, describing Occ(tsion and Furor^ and not to be refresh- 
ing his groundless and mischievous resentments every moment 
with a * Cymoclcs, oh ! I burn ! ’ It is by no means a sufficient 
reason to believe a thing that it provokes our anger, or excites 
our disgust; nor is it wise or decorous to bay the moon, and 
then quarrel with the echo of our own voice. Mr Landor keeps 
up a clamour raised by the worst men to answer the worst pur* 
poses, only to persuade himself, if possible, that he has not 
i)een its dupe« This is the worst of our author’s style—it con¬ 
tinually explodes and detonates —ona>cannpt read Rim in seciib- 

YOt, xt. NO. 79t F,. 
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fity, for fear of springing a mine, if any of his prejudices are 
touched, or passions roused. He is made of combustible mate¬ 
rials—sits hatching treason, like the Guy Faux of letters, and 
is equally ready to olow up a Legitimate Dc^ot, or pounce upon 
an usurper ! Let us turn to Humphrey Hardcastle and Bi¬ 
shop Burnet,—in which the garrulous, credulous, acute, vul¬ 
gar, and yet graphic style of the latter, is very pleasingly cari¬ 
catured. 

* Hardcastle, The pleasure X have taken in the narration of your 
Lordship is for the greater part independent of what concerns my 
family. I never knew that my unde was a poet, and could hardly 
have imagined that he approached near enough to Mr Cowley for 
Jealousy or competition. 

* Bish<m Burnet, Indeed, they who discoursed on such matters 
were of the same opinion, excepting some few, who see nothing be¬ 
fore them, and every thing behind. These declared that Hum would 
pyertop Abraham, if he could only drink rather less, Uiink rather 
more, and feel rather riglitlier; that he had great spunk and spirit, 
and that not a fan was left on a lap when any one sang his airs. 
Poets, like ministers of state, have their parties ; and it is difficult to 
get at truth upon questions not capable of demonstration, nor found¬ 
ed on matter of fact. To take any trouble about them, is an un¬ 
wise thing : it is like mounting a wall covered with broken glass: 
you cut your fingers before you reach the top, and you only disco¬ 
ver at lost that it is witliin a span or two of equal height on both 
sides. Who would have imagined that the youth who was carried 
to bis long home the other day, I mean my Lord Rochester’s reput¬ 
ed child, Mr George Nelly, w'as for several seasons a great poet ? 
Yet 1 remember the time when he was soYamous an one that he ran 
after Mr Milton up Snow Hill, as the old gentleman was leaning on 
his daughter’s arm, from the Poultry, and treading down the heel of 
his shoe, called him a rogue and a liar, while another poet sprang 
out from a grocer’s shop, clapping his hands, and crying, ** Bravely 
^"done! by Bchi lnb ! the yovugcock spurs the blitid buzzard gallantly, ” 

On some neighbour representing to Mr George the respectable cha¬ 
racter of Mr Milton, and the probability that at some future time 
he might be considered as among our geniuses, and such as would 
reflect a certain portion of credit on his ward, and asking him withal 
why he appeared to him a rogue and a liar, he replied, ** I have 
proofs known to few : I possess a sort of drama by him, entitled Co- 
mus, which was composed for the entertainment of Lord Pembroke, 
who held.an appointment under the King; and this very John has 
since changed sides, and written in defence of the Commonwealth." 
—^Mr George began with satirizing his father’s friends, and con¬ 
founding the better part of them with ^11 tbe hirelings and nuisances 
of the age, with all tlie scavengers of lust and all the linkboys of H- 
ilfvature; Witli Newgate solicitors, the patrons of adulterers and 
who, in the long va*calion, turn a penny by puffing a ballad| 
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Imd are promised a shilling in silver, for their own benefit, on crying 
down a religious tract. He soon became reconciled to the tatter, 
and they raised him upon their shoulders above the heads of the.wit¬ 
tiest and the wisest. This served a whole winter. Afterwards, 
whenever he wrote a bad poem, he supported his sinking fame by 
some signal act of profligacy—an elegy by a seduction, an heroic 
by an adultery, a tragedy by a divorce. On the remark of a learned 
man, that irregularity is no indication of genius, he began to lose 
ground rapidly, when on a sudden he cried out at the Haymarket, 
There is no God t It was then surmised more generally and more 
gravely that there was something in him, and be stood upon his legs 
almost to the last. vsKat you toiU, once whispered a friend of 
mine, ihere are things tn him strong as poison y aild original as sin* 
Doubts, however, were entertained by some, on more mature reflec¬ 
tion, whether he earned all his reputation by that witticism; for 
soon afterwards he declared at the cockpit, that he had purchased a 
large assortment of cutlasses and pistols, and that, as he was prac¬ 
tising the use of them from morning to night, it would be imprudent 
in persons who were without them either to laugh or boggle at the 
Dutch vocabulary with which he had enriched our language • . • . 
Having had some concern in bringing his reputed father to a sense 
of penitence for his offences, 1 waited on the youth likewise in a for¬ 
mer illness, not without hope of leading him ultimately to a better 
way of thinking. 1 had hesitated too long: 1 found him far ad¬ 
vanced in his convalescence. My arguments are not wortli repeat¬ 
ing. He replied thus: '* I change my mistresses as Tom Southern 
his shirt, from economy. I cannot afford to keep few ; and I am 
determined not to be forgotten till 1 am vastly richer. But I assure 
you, Doctoi* Burnet, for your comfort, that if you imagine I am led 
astray by lasciviousness, as you call it, and lust, you are quite as 
mucli mistaken as if you called a book of arithmetic a bawdy 
book. I calculate on every kiss I give, modest or immodest, 
on lip or paper. I ask myself one question only—what will it 
bring me?” On my marvelling, and raising up my hands, ** You 
churchmen, ” he added, with a laugh, '* arc too hot in all your quar^ 
ters for the calm and steddy contemplation of this high mystery, *' 
He spake thus loosely, Mr Hardcastle, and I confess, 1 was dis¬ 
concerted and took my leave of him. If 1 gave him any offence at 
all, it could only be when he said, ** I should be sorry to die before / 
have turiV/e» my lifey' and I replied, “ Rather say before you have mended 

**—“ But, doctor,” continued he, the work £ propose may bring 
^e a hundred pounds;” whereunto I rejoined, ** that which I, young 
gentleman, suggest in preference will be worth much more to you. ” 
At last he is removed from among the living; let us hope the best; 
to wit, that the mercies which have begun with man’s forgetfulness 
will be crowned with God’s forgiveness.* I. 164. 

In the Conversation between Peter Leopold and the President 
dn Patyy there is a good deal of curious local information aiul 
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sensible remark; but tliere is too constant a balance kept up 
between the arguments in favour of reform, and the difTicultiea 
attending it. Our author is one of those cats^cradle reasoners 
who never see n decided advantage in any thing but indecision, 
one of those atlepts in political Platonics, who are always in 
loVe with the theory of what is right, till it comes to be put in 
practice. On the subject of this dialogue, we Ijave but one re¬ 
mark to repeat, which is, that in such mattei's to l>e nominalhj 
humane is to boso—tliat where there is a disposi¬ 
tion ill governments to Icss'eii the sum of human misery, there 
is the power—and that the spirit of humanity is the great thing 
wanting to society ! 

\V e own we like ^^r Landor best when he Introduces the 
great men of antiquity upon the carpet. He streins tlieii to 
throw' aside his narrow and captious prejudices, expands his 
view with the distance of the objects he coiiteniplates, and in¬ 
fuses a strength, a severiU', a fervour and sweetness into Ids 
style, not unworthy of the admirable models whom he would 
be supposed to imitate. Such in great part is the tone of the 
observations that pass between Demosthenes and Eubulides. 

^ Eubulides. In your language, O Demosthenes 1 there is a re* 
semblance to the llissus, whose waters* as you must have observed, 
are in roost seasons pure and limpid and equable in their course, yet 
abounding in depths, of which when we discern the bottom, wo 
wonder that we discern it so clearly : the same river at every storm 
swells into a torrent, without ford or boundary, and is the stronger 
and the more impetuous from resistance. 

* Demosthenes, Language is part of a man’s character. 

* Euhulides, It is often artiBcial. 

* Demosthenes, Often both arc so. I spoke not of such language 
as that of Gorgias and Isocrates, and other rhetoricians, but of that 
which belongs to eloquence, of that which enters the heart, however 
closed against it, of that which pierces like the sword of Perseus, 
of that which carries us away upon its point as easily as Medea her 
children, and holds the world below in the same suspense and terror. 
-^I had to form a manner, with great models on one side of me 
and Nature on the other. Had I imitated Plato (the writer then 
most admired) I must have fallen short of his amplitude and digni¬ 
ty; and his sentences are seldom such ns could be admitted into a 
popular harangue. Xcnoplion is elegant, but unimpusstoned, and 
not entirely free, I think, from affectation. Herodotus is the most 
faultless, and perhaps the most excellent of all. What simplicity ! 
what sweetness [ what harmony! not to mention his sagacity of in¬ 
quiry and his accuracy of description : he could not, however, form 
«n orator for the times in which we Jive- Aristotcles and Thucydi* 
Jlle were beibre me : I trembled lest they should lead me where I 

a recollection of Pericles, whose plainness and coocisd? 
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and gravity they have imitated, not always with success. Lay¬ 
ing down these qualities as the foundation, 1 have ventured on more 
solemnity, more passion; I have also been studious to bring the 
powers of acUon into play, that great instrument in exciting the af¬ 
fections, which Pericles disdained. He and Jupiter could strike my 
head with their thunderbolts and stand serene and motionless: 1 
could not. * I. 233. 

The Dialogue In the second volume between Pericles and 
Sophocles breathes the spirit of patriotism and of antiquity, 
perhaps in n still higher strain, with a bastard allusion, w'e 
suspect, to recent politics. The Conversations between Aris¬ 
totle and CalUsthencs, and between Lord Chatham and Lord 
Chestcrficlil, (also in the second volume), contain an admirable 
estimate, equally sound and acute, of the characters of Aristotle 
and Plato. Our critic appears to have studied and to have un¬ 
derstood these authors well. In our opinion, he rates Cicero 
too high ; we do not mean as to style or oratory, but as a thinker. 
In this respect, there is little memorable, or new, or profound, 
in him ; and ‘ he was at best* (as it has been said) ‘ but an Ct 
‘ Icgant reporter of the Greek philosophy. * Neither cap we 
agree that his historian, Middleton, is so entirely free from afi- 
fectation as our author supposes. It is Lord CluUlmm who is 
made to pronounce the panegyric upon Locke, as * the most 
* elegant of English prose writers, * which, if our author were 
not a deliberate paradox-monger, might seem an uncivil irony. 
His eulogist does not mend trie matter much by his dcRnition 
of elegance, which one would think intended as a test of Lord 
Chesterfield's politeness. He makes it to consist in a meaq 
between too much prolixity and too much conciseness, Now^ 
(supposing this to be intended seriously) Mr Locke cer¬ 
tainly one of the most circuitous and ditiuse of all ^^riter.i. 
This distinguished person neither excelled in Uie graces of style, 
according to our author’s singular assertion, nor was he (ac¬ 
cording to the common opinion) the founder of the modern 
system of metaphysical philosophy. The credit of having laid 
the basis of this system, and of having completed the great 
outline of the plan, is beyond all question due to the philoso¬ 
pher of Malmesbury, Mr Locke’s Veal Jbrte was great practi¬ 
cal good sense, a determination to look at every question, free 
■from prejudice and according to the evidence su^^ted to hin\ 
and a patient and persevermg doggedness of understanding in 
contending with difficulties,' and finding out and weighing ar¬ 
guments of opposite tendency. The most valuable partii of his 
celebrated Essay are those which relate not to t^m nature but 
tp th® condmi pf the understanding; and on tlia\subject, l\e oQe^ 
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l^oTcs himself a most sage and judicious adviser. Mr Locke's 
^eatise on Education (with all its defectsi and an occasional 
appearance of pedantry)»laid the foundation of the modem im- 
provements in that important branch of study; and his book 
upon Government (written in defence of the Revolution of 
1688) remained unimpeached up to the period of the battle of 
Waterloo. The author of the Essay on Human Understanding 
undoubtedly ranks as the third name in English philosophy, afler 
Newton and Bacon; yet perhaps others, as Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Bader, Hume, Hardey, and, even in our own times, Horne 
Tooke, have shown a firmer grasp of mind, as well as neater 
origindity and subtlety of invention, in the same fiela of in* 
quiry. This opinion may, however, be thought by some petu¬ 
lant and daring, not to say profane; and we m^ be accused, 
in forming or delivering it, of having encroachedf unawares on 
the exercise of Mr Landor’s exclusive right of private judgment 
and free inquiry. 

The controversy between the Abbe Delllle and our author 
in person, of which Boileau is the leading subject, is an amus¬ 
ing specimen of verbal criticism. All that it proves however 
is, that this kind of criticism proves nothing but the acuteness 
of the writer, and also that those poets who pique themselves on 
being most exempt from it are the most liable to it. Pope is 
an example among ourselves. Those who are in the habit of 
attending to the smallest things, do not see the farthest before 
them; and, in polishing and correcting one line, they overlook 
or fall into some fresh mistake in another. The altering and 
retouching, after a lapse of time, or during the probation of 
Horace’^ * nine years,' is sure to lead to inconsistency and par¬ 
tial oversights. Mr Landor, in some instances, we imagine, 
^ronfounds humour with blunders. Thus the truism in the line—• 
^ Que, si sous Adam mSme, et loin avant Noe\ ’ 
we should consider as a mere piece of naivete^ in the manner of 
La Fontaine. We will give up, however, without scruple, 
Boileau's mock-heroics, as we would some English ones of later 
date. But his satire and his sense we cannot relinquish all at 
once, though he was a Frenchman, and, what is still worse, a 
Frenchman of the age of Louis XIV. 1 It is hard that a peo¬ 
ple who arrogate all perfections to themselves should possess 
none; nor can we think that so vast and magnificent a reputa¬ 
tion as Aeir literature has acquired, could be raised, as Mr L. 
would^persuade us, without either art or genius ? The Dia- 
logui between Kosciusko and Poniatowskl (a subject capable of 
beitfi* things) is remarkable for nothing but a mawkish philan- 
tiifopy» and a problematical defence of General Pichegru for 
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betrayinff the Republic and leaguing with the Bourbons. We 
have nothing to say to this; but, as our author has dedicated 
one of these volumes to General Mina, will he forgive our 
recommending him to write a third, in order to inscribe it tO 
Balasteros ? 

When our literary dramatist attempts common or vulgar 
humour, he fails totally, as in the slang Conversation entided 
Cavaliere Punto Michino^ and Mr Dcuis Eusebius Talcranash. 
The interview between David Hume and John Home is another 
failure, at least in so far as relates to character. The author re- 

E resents the latter as a quiet contented parish minister,—the fact 
eing, that soon after the publication of his play, he abandoned 
the clerical profession, and went about a fine gentleman, with a 
blue coat and a pigtail. Horne Tooke’s collision with Dr John¬ 
son produces only some meagre etymologies and orthographical 
pedantry, and a tolerably just and highly pointed character of Ju¬ 
nius ; that between Washington and Franklin only a dull recipe 
for curing the disorders of Ireland. Prince Maurocordato and 
General Colocotronidefend theGrccks, in thcTwelfth Conversa¬ 
tion of the second volume, on very new and learned principles; 
but as we have no skill in wood craft, nor in flat-bottomed boats, 
we pass it over. The last Conversation (supposed to take phice 
between Marcus Tullius Cicero, and his brother Quintus, on 
the night before his death) is full of an eloquent and philosophic 
melancholy, which makes it on the whole our favourite:—that 
between Lopez Banos and Romero Alpuenle, we dare be sworn, 
is the author’s; at least it had need, it will \>t caviare io the 
viullilude. Par example, 

‘ Batios, At length, Alpuente, the saints of the Holy Alliance have 
declared war against us. , 

* AlputnU, 1 have not beard it until now. 

‘ lianos. They have directed a memorial to the king of France, 
inviting him to take such measures as Ins Majesty, in his wisdom, 
shall deem convenient, in order to avert the calamities of war, and 
the dangers of discord, from his frontier. 

* Alpuente, God forbid tliat so great a king should fall upon us I 
O Lord, save us from our enemy, who would cat us up quick, so dc- 
spitefiilly and hungrily is he set against us. 

* Banos, Head the manifesto ...... why do you laugh ? Is not 

this a declaration of hostilities ? 

* Alpuente, To Spaniards, yes. I laughed at the folly and im¬ 
pudence of men, who, for the present of a tobacco-box with a 
fool’s head upon it, string together these old peeled pearls of 
diplomatic eloquence, and foist them upon the world as argu¬ 
ments and truths. Do kings imagluc that they can os easily deceive 
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as they can enslave f and that the mind is as much under their 
snaffle, as the body is under their axe and halter ? Show me one of 
them, Lopez, who has not violated some promise, who has not 
usuri^ some territory, who has not oppressed and subjugated some 
neighbour; then 1 will believe him, then 1 will obey him, then I will 
acknowledge that those literary heralds who trumpet forth his praises 
with the newspaper in their hands, are creditable and upright and 
upcorrupted. The courage of Spain delivered these wretches from 
the cane and drumhead of a Corsican. Which of them did not crouch 
before him ? which did not datter him ? which did not execute his 
orders ? which did not court his protection ? which did pot solicit 
his favour ? which did not entreat his forbearance ? which did not 
implore his pardon ? which did not abandon and betray him ? * 

*Tis a jpretty picture; and did the author suppose, in hts 
blindness to the past and to the future, that the august person¬ 
ages of whom he speaks, after escaping from this state of ab¬ 
ject degradation and subjection to that iron scourge, would 
voluntarily submit to be at the beck and nod of every puny pre¬ 
tender who sets up an authority over them, and undertakes to 
tutor and cashia' kings at his discretion ? But not to interrupt 
(he dialogue, which thus continues:— 

^ No ties either of blood or of religion, led or restrained these 
neophytes in holiness. And now, forsooth, the calamities of war, 
and the dangers of discord are to be averted, by arming one part of 
our countrymen against the other, by stationing a military force on 
our frontier, for the reception of murderers and traitors and incen¬ 
diaries, and by pointing the bayonet and cannon in our faces. 
When we smiled at the insults of a beaten enemy, they dictated 
terms and conditions. At last, his moU ChrUtian Majesty tells his 
vmy, that the nephew of Henry the fourth shall march against us 
.. with his feather ! 

* Banos* Ah 1 that weighs more. The French army will march 
ovpr ^eld^ which cover French armies, and over which the oldest 
and bravest part of it fled in ignominy and dismay, before our shep¬ 
herd boys and hunters. What the veterans of Napoleon failed to 
execute, the household of Louis will accomplish. Parisians 1 let your 
^omic opera-house lie among its ruins; it papnot be wonted this sea- 

spp. 

* Alpuente* Shall these battalions which fought so many years 
fpr freedom, so many for glory, be supplementary bands to bar¬ 
barians from Caucasus and Iroaus ? Shall they shed the remainder 
of their blood to destroy a cause, for the maintenance of which they 
ot&red up its first libation ? Time will solye this problem, the most 
momentous in its solution that ever lay before man. If we are con- 
i^uered. of which at present 1 have no apprehension, Europe must 
become the theatre of new wars, and be divided into three parts, af¬ 
terwards into two, tuid the next generation will sec all her states 
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and provinces the property of oCe autocrat, and governed by the 
most ignorant and lawless of her nations. * 

* Banos, Never was there a, revolution, or material change in 
government, effected with so little bloodi»hed, so little opposition, so 
little sorrow or disquietude, as ours. Months had passed away, 
years were rolling over us, institutions were consolidating, supersti* 
tion was relaxing, ingratitude and perfidy were as much forgotten by 
us, as our services and sufferings were forgotten by Ferdinand, when 
emissaries, and gold and arms, and faith, inciting to discord and 
rebellion, crossed our frontier .... and our fortresses were garnished 
with the bayonets of France, and echoed with the watchwords of the 
Vatican. If Ferdinand had regarded his oath, and had acceded, in 
oitr sense of the word Jailh^ to the constitution of his country, front 
which there was hardly a dissentient voice among the industrious and 
the unambitious, among the peaceable and the wise, would he have 
eaten one dinner with less appetite, or have embroidered one petti¬ 
coat with less taste ? Would the saints along his chapel-walls have 
smiled upon him less graciously, or would thy tooth, holy Dominic, 
have left a less pleasurable impression on his lips ? His most 
Cliristiun Majesty demands that Ferdinand the seventh may give his 
people those institutions which they can have from him only / Yes, these 
arc his expressions, Alpuente; these the doctrines, for the propaga¬ 
tion of which our country is to be invaded with fire and sword; thia 
is government, this is order, this is faith ! Ferdinand was at liberty to 
give us his institutions; he gave them: what were they ? The in¬ 
quisition in all its terrors, absolute and arbitrary sway, scourges and 
processions, monks and missionaries, and a tooth of St Dominic to 

crown them all.To support the throne that crushes us, and the 

altar that choaks us, march forward the warlike Louis and the preux 
Chatcaubriant, known among his friends to be as firm in belief as 
Hobbes, Talleyrand, or Spinoza; and behold them advancing, side 
by side, against the calm opponents of Roman bulls and French 
charts. Although his Mujesty be brave as Maximin at a breakfast, 
he will find it easier to eat his sixty-four cutlets than to conquer 
Spain. 1 doubt whether the same historian shall have to commemo¬ 
rate both exploits. 

* Alpuente. In wars the least guilty are the sufferers. In these, 
as in every thing, we should contract as much os possible the circle 
of human misery. Tlie deluded and enslaved should be so far spar¬ 
ed as is consistent with security : the most atrocious of murderers 


* We do not sec this question in the same point of view as our 
author. By bis leave (as a mere general and speculative question), 
the conquerors become amalgamated with the conquered : barbarism 
becomes civilized. The claim of tyrants to rule over slaves is thu 
only principle that is eternal. These arc the only two races, whose 
interests are never reconciled. 
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aod incendjaries, the purveyors and hirers of them, should be remov¬ 
ed at any expense or hazard. If we show little mercy to the robber 
who enters a house by force, and if less ought to be shown to him 
who should enter it in the season of distress and desolation, what 

E ortion of it ought to be extended towards those who assail every 
ouse in our country ? How much of crime and wretchedness may 
oAen be averted, how many years of tranquillity may sometimes be 
ensured to the world by one toell^chosen examfie ! Is it not better 
than to witness the grief of the virtuous for the virtuous, and the ex¬ 
tinction of those bright and lofty hopes, for which the best-and wis¬ 
est of every age contended ? Where is the man, worthy of the 
name, who would be less aifected at the lamentation of one mother 
for her son, slain in defending his country, tlian at the exiermina^ 
iion of some dx or seven usurpers^ commanding or attempting its 
invasion ? National safety legitimates every mean employed upon 
it. Criminals have been punished differently in different countries : 
but all enlightened, all honest, all civilised men, must agree vdio are 
criminals. The Athenians were perhaps as well-informed and intel¬ 
ligent as the people on lake Ladoga: they knew nothing of the 
hioutj 1 confess ; and no family amongst them boasted a succession 
of assassins^ in wives, sons, fathers, and husbands: but he who en¬ 
dangered or injured his country was condemned to the draught of 
hemlock! They could punish the offence in another manner: if 
any nation cannot, shall that nation therefore leave it unpunished ? 
And shall the guiltiest of men enjoy impunity, from a consideration 
of modes and means? Justice is not to be neglected, because what 
is preferable is unattainable. A house-breaker is condemned to 
die, a city-breaker is celebrated by an inscription over the gate. 
The murder of thousands, soon perpetrated and past, is not the 
greatest mischief he does: it is followed by the baseness of millions, 
deepening for ages. Every virtuous man in the universe is a mem¬ 
ber of that grand Amphictyonic council, which should pass sentence 
on the too powerful, and provide that it be duly executed. It is 
just, and it is necessary, that those who pertinaciously insist on so 
unnatural a state of society, should suffer by the shock things make 
in recovering their equipoise.’ II. 269. 

We have given this tirade^ not with any view to comment 
on the sentiments it conveys, but to justify what wc have said 
of the outrageous spirit that so frequently breaks out in the 
present work, and that might reasonaoly ‘ condemn the author 
♦ to the draught of hellebore. ’ We believe the attempt to re¬ 
vive the exploded doctrine of tyrannicide is peculiar to the re¬ 
form^ Jacobins. We remember a long and well-timed article 
in the Friend, some years ago, on this subicct; nor do the 
Strong allusions to the same remedy, in a celebrated journal, 
form au exception to this remark, at a time when a renegado 
l^m the same school directed its attacks upon the Corsican 
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hero. These modem monks literary Jesuits, who would 
fain set up their own fanatic notions against law and reason, 
and dictate equally to lemtimate kings and revolutionary 
usurpers, find fault with Slapoleon for having thrown his 
sword into the scale of opinion; and now, finding the want 
of it, sooner than be baulked of their fancy, would (us far 
as we can understand their meaning) substitute the dagger. 
We cannot applaud their expedients; nor sympathize with 
that ‘ final hope' which seems ‘ flat despair.' If tliesc prag¬ 
matical persons could have every thing tlieir own way—if they 
could confer power and take away the abuse of it—if they 
could put down tyrants with the sword, and give the law to 
conquerors witli tlie pen—we should not despair of seeing 
some good result from this new theocracy. The worst we 
could lear would be from their fickleness, rashness, and incon¬ 
siderate thirst for novelty; but they would not, by their ill- 
timed servility and gratuitous phrensy, help to bring down the 
iron hand of power upon us, or enclose us in the dungeons of 
prejudice and superstition ! As it is, they have contrived to 
throw open tlie flood-gates of despotism—‘ to shut exceeds 
‘ their j)ower: * they have got rid of one tyrant, to establish 
the principle in perpetuity, and to root out the very name of 
Freedom. Those of them wlio are sincere, who are not bribed 
to silence by places and pensions obtaiiietl b}' their momcnUiry 
complaisance and seeming inconsistency, sjicak out, and are 
sorry for the part they have taken, luw that it is too late. 
They strike ‘ the marble table witli their palm’—they coll 
their country recreant and base—they invoke the shade of 
Leonidas—they apostrophize the spirit of Bolivar—they polish 
their style like a steel breastplate—they point their sentences 
like daggers against the bloated apathy of legitimacy—they 
pu))lish satires on the constitution, and print libels on depart¬ 
ed ministers in asterisks—they invent neiv modes of warliire, 
and recommend new modes ol extermination against despots ; 
—and, in return for all this, the Holy Allies laugh at them, 
their credulity, tlieir rage, their helplessness, and disappoint¬ 
ment. There was one man whom they ilid n<Jt laugh at, hut 
whom they feared and hated; and they persiiailed Mr Landor 
lind others that what they feared ami haled above all other 
things, w»as out of love to Liberty and Humanity! 

Mr Landor has interspersed some pieces of poetry through 
these volumes. His muse still retains her imjdicit and inex¬ 
tricable style. The author, some fivc-and-tweiity years ago, 
published a poem under the title of Gebib, in Latin and Eng- 
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lish) and e(jually unintelligible hi both, but of which we have 
heard two lines quoted by his admirers. 

* Pleas'd they remember their august abodes, 

And murmur as the ocean murmurs there.' 

This relates to the sound which sea-shells make if placed 
close to the ear, and is beautiful and mystic, like something 
composed in a dream. His tragedy of Count Julian we have 
not seen. 


Art. Y. a History of the British F.mpircy from the Accession 
of Charles /. to the Restoration ; tcvVA an Introduction^ trac¬ 
ing the progress of Society, and q/' the Constitution, from the 
feudal Times to the opening of the History ; and including a 
particular Examination of Mr Hume's Statcjnents relative to 
the Character of the English Government. By Gkor(;e 
Brodis, Esq. Advocate. 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, Bell & 
Bradfute. London, Longman & Co. 1822. 

^^His is the work of a resolute, learned, and industrious 
Whig;—and forms, we think, the most valuable contri¬ 
bution to tne constitutional history of oiir country that has ap¬ 
peared since the commencement of our labours. It is not par¬ 
ticularly w^ell written; nor digested, in all places, in the most 
lucid order; and, on some ot the nicer questions of prudence 
or principle, the author is not perhaps entitled to the praise of 
uniform moderation or absolute impartiality. Yet the work is 
by no means passionate or declamatory; but grave, conscien¬ 
tious, and argumenbitive;—while nothing can be more exem¬ 
plary than the zeal and diligence with which the author has 
addressed liimself to the task he lias undertaken—nor any 
thing better than the general spirit of his performance, fie 
proceeds on the princij>le of taking no fact on the credit of any 
recent historian without the strictest examination of his au¬ 
thorities, and admitting no questionable opinion, without the 
freest and most fearless discussion of the grounds on winch it 
rests. In this way he has traced up almost all the leading 
statements of the history to their original sources; and thus 
not only secured for his own narrative the l>est and most au¬ 
thentic evidence that could in any way be obtained, but made 
innumerable corrections on the accounts of less scrupulous 
writers, and detected an incredible multitude of errors and 
misrepresentations in the most material and least suspected 
pails of their productions. 
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The author upon whom he has chiefly exercised this whole¬ 
some but severe discipline, it will readily be supposed, is Hume 
—to whose history oi the same period the work before us may 
indeed be regarded ns a professed answer or antidote—and 
who is here convicted of so many inaccuracies and partial 
statements, that w'e really tlunk his credit among historians, for 
correctness of assertion, will soon be nearly as low as it has 
long been with theologians for orthodoxy of belief. It is this, 
indeed, we do not scrujde to confess, that gives the work its 
chief value in our eyes—for, though an exact and trust-worthy 
Inslory of the memorable period it embraces, must have been at 
all times of great interest and importance, we cannot help feel¬ 
ing that the greatest go(Kl it can do at present would be to coun¬ 
teract the many bad effects w hich the unlucky, though in many 
respects w^ell merited, popularity of Mr Hume’s work has had 
on the public mind. The true source of practical Toryism, or, 
in other words, of personal servility to the Government, is no 
doubt self-interest, or a strong desire for unearned emoluments 
and undeserved distinctions—but the great support of specula¬ 
tive servility and shicere Torj^ opinions—to which w'c are liberal 
enough to allow an actual existence, has of late years been 
found chiefly in Hume’s history:—and w'e have really very 
little doubt that both tlie prejudices which infect the few genu¬ 
ine Tories of llie present <lay, and the apologies by wliicii the 
crowds w'lio care nothing either for prejudice or principle, are 
enabled to make a plausible defence for their conduct, may 
be justly ascribed to the impression which the artful colouring 
and delusive reasonings of that book have made on public o- 
pinion.— an impression wliich the excellence of the writing, the 
acuteness of the observations, and the apparent fairness of the 
deductions, have all tended powerfully to confirm. We are 
aware Unit to many practical politicians it may appear funtivstic 
and even ridiculous to ascribe such effects to a book—and e- 
specially to a b<.H)k in four (puirto volumes, published near seven¬ 
ty years ago : But when it is considered how universally, and at 
how early an age, it has been read, especially during the latter 
half of that pcrknl—Iiow' pleasant it is to read, and how'easy 
to understand and remember—how much clearer, in sliort, aiul 
concise and comprehensive it is than any other histor^^ of e- 
qual extent—how reasonable and sagacious are the greatest 
part of the observations it contains—and how plausible tha 
most erroneous of its conclusions,—^nay even how upon 
the premises of fact which it assumes, while so very few of its 
reauers can be supposed to have either leisure or inclination 
to inquire into the trutli of these assumptions,—our readers 
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will cease }>erhaps to wonder at the influence we have ven¬ 
tured to ascribe to it, and acknowledge that principles which 
fall in with so many of the baser parts of our nature, may be 
promoted almost as much by artful apologies as by present and 
actual temptation. But, however this may be, the errors of 
the most popular of our historians, as to the true origin and 
character of English liberty, are certainly of importance 
enough to give interest to any work which pretends to expose 
or correct them—and in the account w'e are now to ^ve of 
Mr Brodie, we shall regard him accordingly chiefly as the 
censor of Mr Hume. 

Let us begin, however, by doing justice to that admirable 
writer and most excellent man. He was, in his own person, of 
the most independent character; and utterly incapable of the 
mercenary subserviency for which his doctrines have furnished 
so many with an apology: and indeed, when he first pub¬ 
lished, these doctrines were not the best passports to promo¬ 
tion, He was also, we believe, on the whole, a sincere in¬ 
quirer after truth, and thought his opinions substantially just; 
—though he could scarcely fail to be aware that he had not 
sought very curiously for facts and arguments that might make 
against them, and had given them the advantage not only 
of an artful and attractive statement, but of some exaggera¬ 
tion and some suppression of the evidence. In what circum¬ 
stances bis Tory partialities originated, it would perhaps be 
idle now to inquire. He had early in life conceived an an¬ 
tipathy to the Calvinistic divines, and his temperament led him 
at all times to regard, with disgust and derision, that religious 
enthusiasm or bigotry with which the spirit of English freedom 
was, in his opinion, inseparably associated. His intellect was 
also, perhaps, too active and original to submit, with sufficient 
patience, to the preparatory toils and long suspended judgment 
of an historian; and led him to form premature conclusions 
and precipitate theories, which it then became the pride of his 
ingenuity to justify. His personal character, too, which, though 
eminently kind and cheerful, was remarkably averse from all 
torts of enthusiasm or strong emotion, and even somewhat indo¬ 
lent and timid, naturally disposed him rather to submit quietly 
to e^ablished authority than to question or withstand it; while 
'the VHnity of giving to the world a new view of the history end 
progress of the English Constitution, held out an almost irre- 
siitlble temptation to exaggerate and overstate all those points 
on which he wi^cd to prove that the common opinions had 
been erroneous. 

^ least of.&ose .considerations^ we feari would be sufficieat 
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to account for all the partiality and infidelity with which we 
think this eminent writer chargeable. Impartiality, or even to^ 
lerable fairness of statement, is a far rarer and more difficult 
virtue than is commonly imagined. We see every day, that 
the existence of the slightest controversy, an inclination towards 
the most paltry theory, makes the most honest and candid indi*- 
viduals incapable of seeing what is before them, or describing 
truly what they see. In the account of a chemical experiment^ 
an anatomical operation, or a geological survey, no man ac¬ 
quainted with the history of these sciences, peaceful and tran- 
quilizing as they appear, will place much reliance on the state¬ 
ment of the most honourable and conscientious persons, if they 
are known advocates of a theory, or parties to a dispute, the me¬ 
rits of which may be affected by the result; and every body, at 
any rate, takes it for granted, tnat the facts would be differently 
represented by an observer of opposite inclinations. In ques¬ 
tions of religion and politics, however, these disturbing forces 
must obviously act with still greater power,—and in the his¬ 
tory of our own country, and especially in that mode of writ¬ 
ing history of which Mr Hume is the great example, their in¬ 
fluence may fairly be calculated to be at its maxirruim. For his 
sake, as well as for that of the subject, we must be indulged, on 
this last point, with a few words of explanation. 

History may plainly be composed on two separate plans. 
According to Uie first and most simple, it should contain little 
more tlian a clear statement of facts, arranged in a lucid order, 
and interspersed perhaps with a few moral reflections on the 
most striking occurrences—giving all the accounts of the mat¬ 
ter where good authorities difier, and only rejecting such as 
are manifestly absurd and incredible,—but being in substance 
and reality nothing more or other than a narratix^y and ))re- 
tending to no higher qualities than fidelity and perspicuity. 
The other plan is far more comprehensive and ambitious—pro¬ 
fessing not only to make a selection of the facts most worthy to 
be recorded, by abridging some and dwelling at length on 
others, but also to pass an authoritative judgment on the wisdom 
or folly, the merit or demerit, of all tlie acts and actors with 
whicli it is conversant—to trace memorable events back to 
their causes, and forward to their consequences—to furnisli, in 
short, not only a true account of the facts as they occurred, but 
a satisfactory themy of tlieir connexion and mutual dependency, 
and thus to teach far more of their true character and value 
than was probably known to those who produced them. Now, 
it is quite true, that this last sort of history requires far gi’ealer 
ialents, and is, when suitably executed, not only infinitely .more 
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interesting, but greatly more instructive than the simple story 
of the chroniclers. In tlie later ages of the world indeed, 
when records have accumulated, and affairs become compli¬ 
cated, some such concentrated and digested views of its past 
experience become almost indispensable; as few ordinary read¬ 
ers could be expected to labour through a moss of indigested 
annals—and still fewer to separate and connect what ivas va¬ 
luable and important, or to deduce from them those great 
lessons of; policy or morality, of which they are the most au¬ 
thentic teachers. In the course of time, therefore, more philo¬ 
sophical, discriminating, and concise histories naturally take 
the place of the diffuse compilations of their predecessors; and, 
for the great proportion of readers, Sismondi extinguishes 
Miiratori and his followers in Italy, and Hume puts out Hol- 
linshed and Speed and Eachard in England. 

But however superior in dignity and attraction this way 
of writing history may appear, it is obvious that it is at¬ 
tended with infinitely greater hazards, both to the writer 
and the reader; and affords scope and temptation to all 
kin£ of erroneous impressions. When the business of the 
historian is no longer merely to make his readers acquainted 
w'ith the facts he has ascertained, as they really occurred in 
past time, but also to furnish liim with the opinions and moral 
impressions to which they should give rise, it is plain that he 
has it in his power, in most cases, to give any colour his own 
prejudices and passions may suggest, to every delicate or im¬ 
portant transaction he records; and thus to dictate to posteri¬ 
ty, with almost absolute authority, the sentiments they should 
entertain of their ancestors. Even if his partialities are not 
strong enough to suborn his integrity, they will generally be 
sufficient not merely to direct or misguide his eloquence, but 
substantially to distort his representations of the truth. He 
will not only lend all the colours of his style to enhance the 
merits, and palliate the crimes of his favourites, and to aggra¬ 
vate those of their opponents, but he will slur and abridge in 
his narrative the facts which it gives him pain to record, while 
he expatiates with grnjdiic and circumstantial accuracy on those 
which seem to lend n tiliiniph to his peculiar opinions. He will, 
perhaps unconsciously, be careless and negligent in investi* 
gating the details which tend to discredit the theories to which 
ne is pai4hi» and collect with malicious industry all the scat¬ 
tered intimations which seem to support them. In this way he 
will often give what arc truly exceptions to the general rule^ 
as illustrations of its actual tendency; or represent the whole 
scanty facts which the most auxious research copid discover vk 
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favour of lus conclusions, as instances taken carelessly and at 
random from an immense multitude of still stronger examples. 
Above all, when he comes to describe and estimate the views and 
motives by which, at any critical period, the different parties in 
the State were actuated, he will not only bring prominently for* 
ward the prejudices or follies by which the wisdom or virtue of 
one side were alloyed, while ail these debasing elements are kept 
out of sight in his representation of the other—but will lend to 
his favourites all the finer views and plausible anolyies which 
his own ingenuity and the improved sagacity of his age can sug¬ 
gest for persons in their situation, without the least evidence of 
their having been actually entertained by those to whom they are 
ascribed; while their adversaries are left without addition or 
assistance to any crude and improvident exposition of their rea¬ 
sons which they may have happened to put on record. * 


* Mr Hume’s summaries of the conflicting views of different parties 
at particular eras, have been des^ervedly admired for tlie singular 
clearness, brevity, and plausibility with which they are composM 
But, in reality, they belong rather to conjectural than to authentic 
History ; and any one who looks into contemporary documents will 
be surprised to find how very small a portion of what is there im¬ 
puted to the actors of the time had actually occurred to them, and 
flow little of what they truly maintained is there recorded in their be¬ 
half. The object of the author being chiefly to give his readers a 
clear idea of the scenes he described, he seems to have thought that 
the conduct of the actors would be best understood by ascribing to 
them the views and motives, which, upon reflection, appeared to him¬ 
self most natural in their situation. In this way, he has often made 
all parties appear more reasonable than they truly were; and given pro¬ 
bability and consistency to events, which, as they actually occurred, 
were not a little inconceivable. But in so doing, he has undoubtedly 
violated the truth of history—and exposed himself to the influence of 
the most delusive partialities. Such a hypothetical integration of the 
opinions likely to prevail in any particular circumstances, seems at 
all times to have been a favourite exercise of his ingenuity. Very 
early in life, for example, he composed four Essays, to which lie 
gave the names of the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Ftatonist, and the 
Sceptic—and prefixed to them the following very characteristic 
notice. * The intention of these Essays is not so much to explain 

* accurately the sentiments of the antient sects of philosophy, as to 

* deliver the sentiments of sects vohich naturally form ihcnxsdves in the 
‘ Xiiorldy and entertain different ideas of human life and of happiness. 

* 1 have given each of them the name of the philosophical sect to 

* which it bears tlie greatest afiinity. ’ These very words, we tlunk, 
might be applied, with very little variation, to most of the summaries 
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known prmciples of order ami niithoiity, under the ruins of 
the monarchy and old constitution of the country,—froni which 
they were at hist revived, with the universal assc'iit of the na¬ 
tion, at the llestoralion, though a^ain east down, with less 
violence, by the same great agent of religious antipathy, at the 
Revolution. 

Now, Mr Brodie holds the very reverse of tliis to be the 
true stale of tlie fact. The English government, he maintains, 
was founded on principles of liberty Irom the time of the Sax¬ 
ons ; and, though assimilated to the feudal kingdoms of the 
Continent at the period of the Conquest, was hirtuiuilely en¬ 
abled, by its insular situation, to escape the siil>jtigation which 
the establishment of standing armies soon after imposed on 
its neighbours. He proves accordingly, by the citation of 
numerous authorities, that the government of England was 
always spoken of, both by native and foreign authors, as 
clearly distinguished from those of the Continent by its 
greater freedom, and the higher rights of its people; and 
shows, that both these objects were provided for by various 
anxious statutes, long before the accession of the house of 
Tudor. The wars of York and Lancaster, by breaking the 
power of the greater Barons, had the double effect of strength¬ 
ening the Crown by their suppression, and leading to the for¬ 
mation of Burghs and free associations among the lo'.;er people, 
whose vocation of private war was now in a great measure de¬ 
stroyed—and who were therefore driven both on the pursuits of 
industry and the independent assertion of their rights, by tin's 
revolution in the state of society. The Commons, therefore, 
grew into consideration precisely as the Barons declined ; and 
succeeded naturally to the benefit of those limitations on the 
royal power, which the latter had established chieffy with a 
view to themselves. 


The suppression of religious houses under Henry VIIL 
operated subslantiully in the same manner; and tliough the 
temper of that prince, and the wealth he had thus acquired, 
enabled him to venture on stretches of power unknown to 
his predecessors, there are the plainest indications both of a 
spirit of resistance in the Parliament, and of nn independent 
supremacy in the law, that marks the true character of the 
Government as a limited, and not an absolute monarchy. The 
reign of Ma^ was that of a bigotted and vindictive faction— 
and that of Elizabeth, as to the true character of which Mr 


Hume has indulged in the greatest exaggerations, was that of 
a Sovereign deservedly popular for her wise administration, 
and naturally looked upon with peculiar veneration and indul¬ 
gence, as the great stay of the Protestant cause in Christen- 
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dom. These mlvanta^cs armed her with more power llmii 
belonged, in ordinary circumstances, to the crown she iidic- 
rited—while the alarms excited by the machinations of Mary 
of Scotland and her adherents, and by the threatened invasion 
from Spain, tempted and almost justified her in occasionally 
using ii in a way which, in other times, would have been more 
impatiently endured. Mr Brodte hovrever maintains, and we 
think upon conclusive evidence, that, in spite of some arbitrary 
proceedings, the reign of Elizabeth wras, on the whole, the 
reign of a constitutional sovereign; and ailbrdcd no warrant, in 
its general tenor, for those broad and systematic assumptions 
by which the succeeding monarchs endeavoured to establish 
for themselves an arbitrary and truly unlimited power. He 
alleges, therefore, and sets himself deliberately to prove, that 
the Stuarts originated and first proclaimed those tyrannical 
pretensions by which the whole spirit of the constitution was 
innovated and debased, and acted, or attempted to act, system¬ 
atically and habitually upon maxims of government that had 
never been asserted before—turning occasional acts of power, 
on which their predecessors had ventured on great emergen¬ 
cies, into the habitual rule of their conduct—and not only 
claiming prerogatives beyond the warrant of any former pre¬ 
cedent, but denying rights to their people, and privileges to 
their Parliaments, that had never been questioned in any pre¬ 
ceding reign. He conceives, therefore, that the Commons 
were perfectly justified in insisting on the redress of those 
grievances, and the recognition of those rights, as conditions 
precedent to their granting any supplies; and . that the conse¬ 
quent discontinuance of Parliaments and levying of money 
wirliout their sanction, were as much without apology from the 
circumstances, ns they were in themselves against all law and pre¬ 
cedent. He farther maintains, and wc on strong grounds, 
that the conduct of Charles was throughout so faithless and in¬ 
sincere us entirely to justify the distrust which the Parliament 
showed of him, and to render necessary those extraordinary 
restrictions on which they ultimately insisted, and by the rejec ¬ 
tion of which the appeal to arms became unavoidable. 
blame of tlie war, therefore, he lays wholly on the king; niul 
contends that it was, in fact, a war waged by him on his people 
for the purpose of reestablishing his tyranny—and not a rebel¬ 
lion of subjects resolved, at all events, to cast olF the trammels 
of monarchy. He justifies the Parliament according!}^, not 
only in all their belligerent measures, but in their proceedings 
against the king; and, looking favourably on theCommonweaif h, 
reprobates the inconsiderate servility of the Restoration, and ilio 
poor vindictiveness with which it was followed up. 
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For our own parts we arc inclined to mediate between these 
opposite representations. Tiiou^rli wc think Mr Brodie quite 
right in considering the Engli^h Government as greatly more 
free than those of tlic Continental kingdoms, we cannot but ad¬ 
mit to Mr Hume, both that the checks upon royal power were 
in its early periods brought very irregularly into action, and 
that the influence of the Commons House of Parliament was 
very small, and the intcrcj^ts of the great body it represented 
veiy subordinate, in the original scheme of the constitution; 
ancf though we think it quite correct to assert, that when, 
from the increase of wealth and industry, they acquired more 
consideration, they proceeded legitimately in building upon 
those foundations of independence which the feudal Barons had 
laid for themselves, it is difRcult to deny that this asseition of 
rights in the Third Estate was substantially a novelty in the 
government, and directed in many respects to new ends and 
objects;—although it should never be forgotten, that from 
the earliest periods, the protection of personal liberty, and 
the exclusive power of imposing taxations, had been jealous¬ 
ly asserted by the Parliament for the benefit of nil classes of 
the population. These, too, constitute undoubtedly the great 
securities and indications of political freedom ; and though the 
civil expenses of the sovereign were in a great measure defray¬ 
ed by his hereditary properly, and the charges of war greatly 
diminished by the feudal services he could require, it is certain 
that these checks did at ali times operate as an eflectual limita¬ 
tion of his power, though greatly strengthened by tbe changes 
that took place on the general pacification of society. The 
Barons imposed their restrictions rather with their arms than 
their purses—and controlled the sovereign, not so much by 
withholding money, as by refusing to furnish men,—or plainly 
intimating that they would employ them if necessary to com¬ 
pel the concessions they required. When this untractable 
feudal army was dissolved, and with it the habitual threat and 
dangers of rebellion, the necessity of obtaining pecuniary sup¬ 
plies became of course more'urgent and imperative, and the 
right of withholding them infinitely more valuable, and more 
likely lo be used. 

In like manner, wc think it must be admitted to Mr Hume, 
that the pretensions of the Commons were at this time brought 
forward with more confidence and precision, and advanced 
with more systematic steadiness, than at any former period 
—and that wc now find the idea of public liberty for the first 
tim^ embodied in clear definitions, and asserted upon broad 
argumentative principles. But if this could at any time have 
been^l'egardcd as an usurpation or encroachment, and was 
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not plainly to be referred to tlie greater intelligence of the 
age, it ought at all events to be remarked, that there is room 
for a similar observation, and to a much greater extent, as 
to the principles of arbitrary power; and that the advocates of 
servility undeniably took the lend and set the example in this 
mutual provocation to the assertion of extreme opinions. It 
was in the reign of James chiefly, and in a particular manner 
in the acknowledged writings of that monarch himself, that the 
first solemn and precise claim of absolute authority was made 
in behalf of an English sovereign, and a naked and elaborate 
exposition attempted of the duty of passive obedience on the 
part of his subjects. That these doctrines shoulc. have called 
forth contradictions and denials, and led the way to the angry 
assertion of opposite opinions, was of course unavoidable; niui 
if extravagant notions were ullimately maintained, upon cither 
side, in tiie course of a controversy that could not well be alto¬ 
gether impartial or dispassionate, the chief blame should cer¬ 
tainly rest on those wlio first gave the challenge, and courted 
tliat appeal to theory and first principles, which is often as 
hazardous in politics ns it is beneficial in the abstract sciences. 
Tiie truth is, however, that to a certain extent this had 
become unavoidable—not only because the age had become 
more speculative and intelligent, but because the increasing 
numbers and wealth in the body of the nation, together with 
tlic decay of the great nobility and the tlilajndatlon of (lie 
royal demesnes, hud deranged the old balance of tlie constitu¬ 
tion ; and brought on a crisis which could not possibly be ma¬ 
naged w'ithout a thorough exaininatiou of those reasons u])ou 
whicli the pretensions of the conflicting parties were resttul. 
But though the controversy itself was perliaps unavoidable, it 
is impossible to forget that the excesses by wliich it was so 
fatally embittered, all originated with that party by whom it 
had been first provoked. The cruel imprisonments, fines, 
})illoryings, Inandings and cuttings of ears, by which the au¬ 
thors of offensive writings were punished in this season of con¬ 
tention, not only began with the gt^veniment, but were never rc- 
torteil to any thing like the same extent, even after their exasper¬ 
ated adversaries liad succeeded to the possession of power. 

The question of practical aggression is substantially resolved 
by that of the aggression of principle and pretensions—since 
the one was merely currying into effect what the other autho¬ 
rized or commanded. Nor is it less idle to take u distinction ^ 
between aggression b}" actual force, or menace of force, and 
aggression by the exercise of prerogative, or of legislative au¬ 
thority. If the last was justifiable, so of course was the fi»r- 
mer; and one was an obvious and unavoidable consequence of 
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persisting in the other. If the Parliament was guilty of re¬ 
bellion when they voted an army to support their pretensioiisi 
they were no less guilty when they set forth those pretensions 
in their votes and resolutions—and if the blame of the war is 
to be laid on the kiiip, it must be, not for raising Ids standard 
at Nottingham, but for insisting on those poW'ers for the reco¬ 
very of wmich it was lifted. Ihe true beginning of the con¬ 
test was when the king dissolved his first parliament for refus- 
ing to grant a supply till they obtained a redress of grievances; 
and war, we have always been of opinion, was substantially pro¬ 
claimed, when he announced, on calling his second, that if they 
were not more liberal than their predecessors, he would have 
recourse to othpr counsels, raise a revenue by hisowiwiuthority, 
and govern for the future without their assistance. When these 
threats w'erc afterwards carried into executit)n—wlieii mem¬ 
bers were ordered into arrest for their speeches in parliament 
—^when parliament itself was again dissolved, money extorted 
by forced loans, monopolies and ship-money, and commissions 
issued to fine and imprison those who resisted these exactions; 
we hold it to be quite plain that the constitution was violently 
invaded on the jiart of the sovereign, and tlial force might 
have been justifiably employed to restore it. 

It seems inipossiole, therefore, to deny that the first aggres¬ 
sion, in every sense of the \vord, w as on the part ol’tlie crown— 
and, indeed, Mr Hume has himself distinctly admitted, that 
up to the periotl of w’hich w'c have been speaking, the Commons 
had done nothing which they were not clearly entitled to do by 
the law' and constitution of the country, while tlie king had 
proceeded on the precedent of a few irregular acts of authority, 
in the face of the most clear and express enactments. He rests 
his allegations, tlicrefore, of the rensonabloness of the king's 
conduct and the aggression of the Commons, on the conces¬ 
sions which he snhscqucntli^ made, anti the extravagant nature 
of the demands that w ere notwnthsUuuling pressed upon him. 
The liberties of the people, he says, were sufliciently secured 
by the Petition of Right and the bill for triennial parliaments; 
and when the Commons afterwards insisted on his giving up to 
Parliament, though for a limited time, the appointment of mi¬ 
litary officers and privy councillors; this, he maintains, wjis such 
an unprovoked invasion of the very principle of monarchical 
government as made all farther concession impossible, and 
Uirew upon those who made it the whole blnnic of the hostili¬ 
ties to which it inevitably led. Nothing, however, wc con¬ 
ceive, cto be more glaringly partii\l and even absurd than such 
a ^^termination. 'Hie historian should have remembered that 
pad llimself recorded, that when the king dissolved his se- 
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cond parliament, * it was not improbable that if he bad pos- 

* sessed any Military force on which he could re!}', he w'Oiild 

* at once have taken off the mask^ and governed without any 

* regard to parliamentary privileges: But his army teas nem 

* levied^ ill paid^ and nowise superior to the militia^ who were 

* in a great measure under the influence of the county gentle- 

* men,' For these reasons, and these alone, the sovereign is 
represented as continuing to wear the mask—and post])oning Uie 
war which, it is thus admitted, he was disposed to wage for the 
maintenance or recovery of his prerogatives. He did, to be sure, 
afterwards pass the petition -of right, but confessedly with the 
greatest possible reluctance, and it is equally certain that he vio¬ 
lated it in ahnostfevery article within a few years after its enact¬ 
ment. He restored monopolies^ increased the tonnage and pound¬ 
age—extorted loans, arrested members for their speeches in Par¬ 
liament—and studiously and anxiously appointed to liie lieute¬ 
nancy of counties, and to other military commands, only such 
men as were implicitly devoted to his cause. The discontents 
in Scotland and Ireland had enabled him to increase and im¬ 
prove his forces—and left him, after their pacification, in pos¬ 
session of a very formidable army. It was in this situation and 
those dispositions, and when, as the eloquent historian observes, 

he had begun to speak in a firmer tone, and to retort the ac- 

* ciisations of the Commons,' that the proposition for vesting 
in Parliament the substantial controul of the militia was brought 
forward, which is here represented by Mr Hume as an unpro- 
V(;kcd attack on the monarchy, and a far more inexcusable 
breach of the constitution, than all that had been charged on 
the Sovereign. It was a strong, certainly, and extraordinary 
measure. But the disorders of the time w^ere not to be met by 
common remedies—and, so far from having been the immediate 
cause of the war, we are fully persuaded, both that the conces¬ 
sion might have saved all the horrors of that unnatural contest, 
and that the assumption of this power by the Parliament rather 
retarded than accelerated the actual commencement of hostili¬ 
ties. The king was evidently preparing for war—and, being 
completely deserted in both Houses, had indeed no other means 
of contention—and, after his retreat to York, was obviously 
employed in extending his mditaiy resources—nor do we be¬ 
lieve that any intelligent reader of his history can now doubt 
that, if he had been allowed to settle the militia on his owq 
plan, he would in a very short time have employed it against 
the Parliament—and thus not only precipitated, but rendered 
still more sanguinary and protracted, a struggle that could, 
after all, have but one result. 

We differ from Mr Brodie as to many of the measures of 
tlie Parliament during the war—as to the necessity of the king** 
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death’^and the merits of the Commonwealth and the Long Par-, 
liament. But we differ still more from Mr Hunic as to most 
of these matters—and especially as to the triumph and satisfne^ 
lion with which he speaks of that unqualified and unconditional 
Besloration by which all the fruits of this costly experiment 
were thrown awa}', and the necessity of a new contest created.- 
'We have altogether as little sympathy with his continual lean¬ 
ing to the side of the ro^'alists, after the contention was begun 
-^his plain wdshes fur their success, and almost ludicrous uneasi¬ 
ness at being obliged to record their defeats. Whatever dif¬ 
ference of opinion there might be as to the merits of the contro¬ 
versy before it went to the arbitriment of force, wc really do 
not understand how' any candid man can doubt that, after it 
had come to that extremity, the liberties and the peace of the 
country could only be secured by the success of the Parliament. 
Even after that success, by which the rights of the people were 
necessarily established—the principle and foundation of the mo¬ 
narchy might still have been saved by large and timely conces¬ 
sions:—shorn indeed of its splendour, and deprived for a time of 
some of its most salutary powers, but still sound at the root, and 
capable of blossoming forth anew when the season of tem¬ 
pest was over. By the success of the royalists, on the other 
hand, liberty was disheartened for ages—if not extinguished for 
ever—for even Mr Hume himself could not believe that, if 
Charles had been triumphant in the field, he would ever again 
have allowed a free parliament to assemble, or left himself un¬ 
provided witli a devoted army to control and pul down all 
popular resistance: And time, which must have allayed the 
republican fervour, would only have added strength to the sys¬ 
tem of oppression : For authority has such a tendency to grow 
ami expand itself, that the most limited monarchy reijuires con¬ 
stant watching and exertion, to prevent it from becoming ty¬ 
rannical ; white the excesses of liberty speedily correct them¬ 
selves, and are in no danger of becoming perpetual. 

We should now proceed to the details of Mr Brodie’s argu¬ 
ments and corrections. But, before leaving Mr Hume to his 
CMtigation, we must be allowed to make one observation upon 
that eloauent writer's incojisisteiiciesi and another on bis rage 
for ascrioing all the measures of the patriots to religious bigotry 
and insane enthusiasm. 

The first, we think, is really curious. The History of Mr 
Hume is the. most acute work of one of the most acute men 
Uiat ever existed. It is carefully, and even artfully composed, 
was several times revised and corrected with the greatest 
• puna and diligence—and yet we will venture to say, that it 
more irreconcileable opinions, and indeed more con- 
tradktorjr repreaentations and sentiments, than arc to be foun4 
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in any historical work in existence. That its general tendency 
and spirit is what we have already attempted to describe} 
cannot, we suppose, be denied—but the author seems not to 
have had courage to keep up systematically to the same point 
—and has made so many remarks and admissions directly at 
variance with his favourite doctrines, as to have furnished, al¬ 
most out of his own mouth, conclusive proof of their unsound¬ 
ness. The key to all this inconsistency and wavering is to be 
found, we think, partly in a reluctant deference to the liberal 
maxims established at the Revolution, which could not, in his 
day, be decently or even safely impugned; and partly in some 
uncertainty or change of purpose which seems to have come 
over him in the course of the composition. At the time this 
history was written, the Whigs, it should be remembered, were 
still the predominant party in the State—and it was not allow¬ 
able directly to question any of their principles, which had been 
solemnly sanctioned at the settlement of 1688. Nor did the 
author, we imagine, design at first indirectly to discredit or 
contest them. His original design, we are persuaded, was by 
no means so bold or lofty—and aimed at no more than an apo* 
logy for the erroneous and unjustifiable conduct of the Stuarts. 
Admitting that their pretensions were utterly unjust, and that 
the principles of liberty had been happily established in despite 
of them, he seems to have thought that sufRcient allowance had 
not been made for the difficulties of their situation—the pr^u- 
diccs incident to their state—the novelty of the circumstances 
in which they were placed—and the provocations they succes¬ 
sively received; and that, without at all depreciating the benefits 
that had been derived from their expulsion, an explanation 
might be given of their conduct and that of their adherents, 
both more favourable to them, and more consistent with the 
truth of history and the ordinary principles of human nature^ 
than had hitherto been offered. The design we think was 
fair, and certainly neither unreasonable nor ungenerous—and 
a great, and perhaps the best part of the work, is dedi¬ 
cated with sufficient correctness to its execution. As he 
went on, however, the author seems to have been intoxicat¬ 
ed with his success; and without entirely renouncing the 
style of an apologist, to have assumed the feelings and a- 
dopted the character of a defender and eulogist—proceeding 
from excuses to Jusfidcation—mixing up recrimination with 
defence, and presuming at last to question, by plain implica¬ 
tion, the value of that liberty, and the merit of that palriotUnit 
for. which he was every now and then professing in set terms 
the most profound veneration. Thus his whole nUtory of the 
Stuarts is composed on a double and discordant tone. Mild, 
but very distinct censures of the king are interchanged with pa- 
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thetic exaggerations of the harshness with which he was treated 
—spendtd encomiums on the genius and virtues of the patriots^ 
are followed up by the most contemptuous representations of 
their virulence, fanaticism, and vu1garity«--acknowiedgmcnts of 
ike strict legality of their proceedings, are balanced by broad 
assertions ol their invasions of the constitution—and tributes to 
the inestimable value of parllanieutary privilege and popular 
rights, neutralized by remarks on the superior despatch and 
authority which belongs to on executive and irresponsible ma¬ 
gistrate. 

It would be idle to think of exhibiting in this place, any 
part of the proofs which every page almost alForda of these 
assertions. To make their meaning clear, howevei^* we shall 
mention one or two instances whicli have happened to catch 
our eyes in turning over the volume before us. Thus, niter 
saying of the leaders of opposition In Charles’s first parlia¬ 
ment, that * these generous Patriots, animated with a warm 
‘ regard to liberty, saw with regret an unbounded power 
exercised by the crown, and resolved to seize the oppor- 

* tunity which the king’s necessities afforded them, of rcduc- 
f ing the prerogative within reasonable compass;’ and ad¬ 
ding, * that to grant or refuse supplies was the undoubted pri- 

* vilege of the Commons; ’ he chuscs to lepreseiU their relusal 
to grant more than two subsidies till they had been heard on 
the national grievances, as ^ a cruel mockery of the sovereign, 

and a proceeding unprecedented in an English Purliainctu ; * 
jand Portly after, stigmatizes the very persons of whom he had 
i^poken in the terms we have now cited, as ambitious fanatics, who 
advocated * furious measures,’ and * under colour of redressing 
f grievances, which, during this short reign, could not have 

* Jieen very numerous, proposed to control every part of the 
^ government which displeased them.’ 

Of Hampden, he says, in an elaborate character, in itself 
neither very generous nor very consistent, * Then was dis- 

* played the mighty ambition of Hampden, taught disguise, 

* not moderation, by former restraint; supported by courage, 

* conducted by prudence, embellished by modesty; but whe- 

* ther founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is still, 

* from hfs untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain.' Now, 
if amlution means any thing, and especially a mighty, dis¬ 
guised and immoderate ambition, it mt^l mean, we should 
Slink, a'love of power;—but, while such an ambition is as- 
aumed as the undoubted basis and denominator of the eba- 
)racter, it is admitted to be uncertain whether a love of power 
bad any thing to do with it! But the eloquent writer docs 
pbtatartle even at greater inconsistencies than this, when the 

to lower the character of an antbroyalist. This illusr 
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trious person had at one time resolved, itseems, along with Pyrfi 
and Cromwell, * to abandon his native country and fly to the 

* other extremity of the globe/—and then^ Ije who eould be ac¬ 
tuated only by mighty ambition—founded either in a love of 
power or a zeal for liberty, is eagerly degraded into a crazy 
fanatic, who hatlno other object but ^ to enjoy lectures and dis*^ 

* courses of any length or form that might please him 1 ’ 

In the same reckless spirit of flagrant inconsistency» or rather 
perhaps we should say, of alternate candour and partiality, 
ne flrst represents the people of England at the crtmmence- 
ment of tne war in these glowing colours. * Never was 

* there a people less corrupted by vice, and more actuated 

* by principle, than the English at this period. Never were 

< there mdividuals who possessed more capacity, more courage, 

< more disinterested zeal. To determine his conduct in the ap- 
‘ proachingcontest, every man hearkened with avidity to the rea^ 

* 1071$ proposed on both sides. ’ But, both before and after, while 
we meet with perpetual and unvarying praise of the gallantry 
and generous loyalty of those who adhered to the king, we And 
nothing but mvectives and sarcasms upon the furious bigotr}', 
the base hypocrisy, and low arts of popularity by which their 
opponents are said to have been actuated. In like manner, he 
first says of Laud, that though not exactly a Papist, ‘ the gc- 

* nius of his religion was the same with that of the Romish, and 

< that not only the puritans believed the church of England to 

* be relapsing fast into that superstition, but the court of Rome 
^ itself entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this Island, 

* and twice offered him privately a Cardinal’s hat, * which he 
declined with great civility; and then, when he comes to the 
account of his trial, does not scruple to say, that * the ground-^ 

* less charge of popery, though belied htf his lehole conduct^ was 

* continually urgea against him. ’ In the same spirit, when he 
comes to the agitating scene of the king’s trial and condemna¬ 
tion, he first represents it in these words as a proceeding of the 
most awful grandeur and sublimity. ‘ The pomp and dignity, 

* the ceremony of this transaction, corresponded to the greatest 

* conception that is suggested in the annals of human kind! 

* The aelegates of a great people sitting in judgment on their 

* supreme magistrate, andtryinghim for his misgovernment and 

* breach of trust! ’ This, it must be confessed, is, at least, lofty 
and liberal enough} and would satisfy, we should imagine, the am¬ 
bition of a professed regicide. But by and by, all this theatri¬ 
cal pomp is conjured away, and this magnificent temple of Jus¬ 
tice converted into a den of paltry and contemptible assassins. 
Instead of his Judges being really the delegates of a great na¬ 
tion, wc find even the Parliament by whom they were appoint¬ 
ed dwindled into * a duninuUve assembly, no longer deserving 
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* that honourable name, ’ and disavowed by the body of the na¬ 
tion ; while they themselves are called * hypocritical parricides, 

* who, by sanctified pretences, had long disguised their treasons/ 
and now consummated ‘ the height of all iniquity and fanatical 

* extravagance. ’ 

It is needless, however, to multiply instances of what is so 
conspicuous in every part of the work ; and we shall conclude 
this slight and passing notice of those glaring inconsistencies, 
.which have hitherto been too little insisted on, by merely ob¬ 
serving, that while he repeatedly, and with much emphasis, 
maintains, that * the king's assent to the petition of right pro- 

* duced such a change in the government, as was almost equiva- 

* lent to a revolution/ he has himself cited it at length, as if to 
show, that it is in every one clause a mci-c re-enactment of formet' 
gtaiutes of the greatest notoriety and undisputed authority !— 
while he seems to have forgotten that Clarendon has himself 
been compelled to admit, that * it was of no prejudice to the 

* Crown ’—so rash and open to refutation are some of the most 
confident and fundamental of his assertions ! 

With regard again to fanaticism^ even the few extracts we 
have now casually made may show with what exaggerated 
eagerness he refers to this as the moving spring of all the great 
transactions he records. It is the perpetual theme indeed of his 
derision and invective—of contemptuous ridicule and bitter 
abuse. An insane horror of Popery—a ludicrous anti])athy to 
certain vestments and ceremonials ox xvorship, are everywhere 
. represented by him as the true causes of that pretended zeal 
for liberty which w’as the source of so many disorders; and all 
the resources of his jxin are employed to darken luul degrade 
the characters of the parliamentary leaders by the imputation of 
. these vulgar and unphilosophical propensities. Now, though 
it may sound very liberal and reasonable at the present day to 
speak of Popery and Protestiintism as mere varied forms 'of 
the same Itoly &ith, and to smile at the intolerant zeal with 
. which the external symbols of each were mutually rejected, it 
was otherwise, and reasonably othci^nsc^ in die times to which 
Mr Hume would transfer these sentiments; and it is in truth ns 
illiberal as it is absurd to judge the statesmen of that day by the 
feelings of ours. Tliis very insignificant distinction of Papist and 
Protestant had, in point of fact, covered £urope witli blood and 
crime for upwards of a century. This novo innoxious Popery was 
then not only inseparably connected wdth the principles of politi- 
despotism,but had been the cause of theraost sanguinary wars, 
the most inhuman persecutions—the most atrocious massacres. 
" jt^^hfidj^roduced the eve of St Bartholomew and the massacres 
Btlxerlands and Switzerland—tlie wars of the Leag^, of 
i,aiidof Holland. In England itself, and so lately as Queen 
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Mary’s time, it had lighted up the fires of Smithfield—in 
Elizabeth’s it had produced various rebellions and alarms, and 
fitted out the Spanish Armada; and in James’s it had occasion¬ 
ed the gunpowder treason, and various other plots and disor¬ 
ders. It was in those circumstances, with a war of extermina¬ 
tion waging against the Huguenots in France—with a bigotted 
nrinccss of that family married to the uxorious King of Eng¬ 
land—with the Primate more than half a Catholic—witli a re¬ 
sident nuncio from the Pope,—and under a Prince who, after 
reluctantly enacting laws against the Papists, raised an uncon¬ 
stitutional revenue by dispensing with their execution—who 
chose many of his chief counsellors from men of that per¬ 
suasion—and towards the end of his reign actually treated secret¬ 
ly with the court of Rome and other bigotted Catholic powers for 
supplies of men and arms to beat down by force the Protestant 
fanaticism and Protestant libeities of his people—it is with refe¬ 
rence to these times, and lo these recent and pending transactions 
that Mr Hume thinks fit to hold up ns altogether ludicrous and 
contemptible those ‘ eternal complaints against Popery, * and 
that ‘ suspicion of a Popish faction about the person of the 
‘ king, ’ to which he perpetually directs the attention of his 
readers as the mainspring of all the discontent and seditions he 
commemorates. Religious zeal formcil, no doubt, one of the 
great agents in the important events of that age—and in 
the acrimonious controversies to which it gave rise, a spirit of 
intolerance was unquestionably generated, and importance at¬ 
tached to matters, that in a more tranquil state of men’s minds 
would have been considered as insignificant: But nothing, we 
conceive, can be more uncandid and absurd than to represent 
the nation as on this account incapable of any other impulse, 
and actuated by a mere delirium of fanaticism, which supersed¬ 
ed the use of reason in those under its influence. The truth is, 
that in spite of the existence of a good deal of bigotry—and a 
good deal of cant and hypocrisy, there never was an era in the 
history of the world where the leaders of a popular body were 
so little the dupes of their own passions or those of their fol¬ 
lowers—where the spirit of reformation was so uniformly tem¬ 
pered by respect to precedent and authority, or where sober 
judgment and patient research were so largely blended with 
national zeal and individual genius and courage. 

The most interesting part, perhaps, of Mr Brodie’s book, is 
the volume which contains his Introduction; which is dedi¬ 
cated lo an examination of Mr Hume’s Theory of the English 
Constitution, as it existed before the accession of the Stuarts; 
and in a particular manner of the doctrines contained in his 
three memorable Appendixes to the reims of Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles, in which he attempts to show, that up to that pe- 
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riod the government was snbsbintrally arbitrarvj and * bore in* 
deed a considerable resemblance to that of Turkey.'/ These 
extraordinary chapters are here subjected to a very minuttf^dis« 
section; and the statements and authorities they contain sifted 
mid canvassed with such effectual severity, as entirely to change 
the character pf the picture they present; and, as we think, to¬ 
tally to discredit the theory of the author. It is impossible for 
ns, of course, to give more than a slight abstract of some of 
the points of correction—and these we must select, fully as 
much with a view to their admitting of abridgment, as o their 
absolute importance. 

One of the most fundamental and popular of Mr Hume’s 
positions, is, that the English up to the time of the Stuarts, 
were not aware of enjoying any political advantages over their 
Continental neighbours, and always speak of their govern¬ 
ment as an absolute monarchy; and in a note, where we 
commonly find his most delimrate and important opinions, 
he takes occasion to state, that in some of the King’s Decla¬ 
rations—which, though acknowledged by Clarendon, he er¬ 
roneously ascribes to Falkland—* is to be found the first 

* regular definition of the constitution according to our pro- 

* sent ideas of it, that occurs in any English composition—at 

* least any published by authority. The three species of go- 

* vemment, Monarchical, Aristocratical, and Dcmocratical, are 

* there plainly distinguished; and the English Government is 

* expressly said to be none of them pure, but all of them mix- 

* ed and tempered together. This style no former king of 

* England could have used—and no subject been permitt^ to 

* use,' &c. And in another note to the same volume, he says 
expressly, * I have not met with any English writer of that age 

* who speaks of England as a limits monarchy, but as an abso- 

* lute one, where the people had many privileges-—which is no 

* contradiction; for in all European monardies the people 

* have privileges. * 

Kow, this we must be permitted to say, is a most extra- 
ordinaiT proposition,—and it is difficult to believe thot it 
could have been made in good faith by a person of Mr 
Hume's intelligence. It is refuted by the tenor of the Great 
C^iarler and its history, and in an especial manner by the 
celebrated treatise of Fortescuej (who was Chancellor under 
, Henry VI.), De Laudibus Legum Anglizc, and by his other 
tractate oh the difference between liegal^ and Regal and Po^ 
htical administration—both which not only attracted great 
po^;e soon after their publication, but were repeatedly printed 
. Ja Eqiiish translations in the reign of Elizabeth herself—the 
both being expressly to sliow the singular felicity which 
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England enjoyed by being subject to a mixed or limited^ not to 
a pure or absolute monarchy t and to point out the ^eat practi¬ 
cal advantage her people possessed over those of France, in 
consequence of this difference in the governments. Dr Ponetf 
who was successively bisbep of Rochester and .Winchester tin¬ 
der Edward VI., also published * a Treatise of politique power, 
and the true obedience which subjects owe to kings, * in which 
he points out the limitations to legal authority in kings, and*of 
obedience in subjects—and maintains directly the right of pun¬ 
ishing and deposing grants. Sir John Haymard^ in like man¬ 
ner, in his History of Hen]7 IV., published in Elizabeth's time, 
lays down the same doctrine, ana draws a similar comparison, 
or contrast rather, between the governments of France and 
England; and Sir Edward Smithy who was Secretary of State 
both under Edward and Elizabeth, in his Commonwealth, writ¬ 
ten in the latter reign, goes stAl more largely into the same to¬ 
pics. Sir Thomas Overbury^ who wrote an account of his tra¬ 
vels in the beginning of James’s reign, observes, that the go¬ 
vernment of the United Provinces was^rce, like that of J^g- 
land; that in Flanders it was more arbitrary; but that France 
was an absolute monarchy^ where the Prince might act at discre¬ 
tion. One of the most remarkable authorities, however, which 
Mr' Brodie has brought forward on this subject, is that of Aylmer^ 
afterwards Bishop of London, * who, in his well known answer to 
John Knox’s * First Blast of tlie Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women,’ and in express vindication of the power 
and title of Elizabeth, has the following decisive expressions. 

* ** Well,” says he, “ a wothan may not reigne in England: but I say 
better in England than any where, as it shall wel appere to him that 
y without affection will consider the kinde of regiment s wbyle I con- 
ferre ours with other as it is in it selfe, and not m^med by usurpa- 
cion, I can fynde none cither so good or so indiment. The regi¬ 
ment of England is not a Mere Monarchies as some Jbr lacke eon* 
sideradon thinkfs nor a mere Oligarehie, nor Demoeratiet but a rule 
mixte of all thosCs toherein ech one of these have or shoulde kaue 
like anthoritie* Thimage whereof and not the image, but the 
thinge in dede, is to be sene in the Parliament hou^, wherein you 
shal find these 3 estats. The king or quene, which representeth 
the Monarche. The noble men, which be the Aristocratie; and the 
burgesses and knights the Democriitie. The verye same had Lace- 
demonia, the noblest anil best gouerned city that euer was; diei had 
their kiitgs, their senate and Hip^gretes, which wer for the people. 
As in Lacedemonia none of the86:could make or breake lawes, or- 


* Dr Towers, we think, had the merit of first referring to this pas¬ 
sage—though Mr Brodie seems to have been aware of the foot. 
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d^r for warre or peac, or do any tlimg without thother, the king 
nothinge without the senate and commons, nor either of them or 
both withoute the king, (albeit the senate and the ephori had great¬ 
er authoritie than the kinge had). In like maner, if the parlia¬ 
ment use their priuilegcs, the king can ordein nothing without them). 
If he do, it is his fault in usurping it, and their foHye in permitting 
it;"—" Ift on thother part, the regiment were such, as all hanged 
uppon the Kinge’s or Queue's wil, and not upon the lawes wrytten ; 
if she might decre, and make lawes alone, without her senate; if 
she iudgcd offences according to her wisdome, and not by limitation 
of statutes and laws; if she might dispose alone of war and peace; 

to be short, she wer a mere monark, and not a mixte ruler, you 
might, peraduenture, make me to feare the matter the more, and 
the les to defend the cause. But the state being as it is or ought to 
be, (if men wer wurth theyr eares), 1 can se no cause of feare. 

L pp. 313-315. 

. Cariwnght again, in defending his System of Church Govern* 
nient, in the same reign, uses this remarkable illustration. 

.* ** The Churche is gouerned with that kind of gouemment whiche 
the philosophers, that wryte of the best commonwealths, afHrme to 
be the best. For, in respecte of Christc the head, it is monarchie, 
and in respect of the auncients and pastours that gouern iii common, 
and with lyke authoritie amongst themselves, it is an aristocratie, 
or the rule of the best men, and, in respecte that the people are not 
secluded, but have their interest in Churche matters, it is a demo¬ 
crat ie or a popular estate. An image, tvhereof appeareih in the 
l^ollicie of thi^s realme; for, in respecte of the Queen her Inaiestie, 
it is a Monarchie, so in respecte the most honourable counsel, it is 
an Aristocratie, and haxing regard to the parliament, which is assembled 
all estates, it is a Democratic,*' ’ I. p. 316. 

Mr Brodie has cited many other authorities to the same pur¬ 
pose; • and yet Mr Hume tells us very composedly, and as a 

• 

* One of the few authorities referred to by Mr Hume on the 
other side, is * Raleigh’s Prerogative of Parliaments,’ dedicated to 
King James, and written while he was in prison at his instance; a 
work which, though it contains much fulsome flattery, and some ver¬ 
bal concessions of absolute power in the Sovereign—which are in¬ 
dustriously picked out and selected by our historian,—was in reality 
intended, as he must have known, to show that the King ought not to 
raise money, or make laws, declare war, or make peace, nay, should not 
even appoint his ministers or judges, without the interposition of the 
Legislature. There is no work, indeed, of that age, which contains 
s^ch large and profound views of the change that had taken place 
in the structure of society, and of the peculiar hazards to which the 
monarch would then be exposed by attempting to extend his preroga- 
Referring to the breaking down of the feudal aristocracy, he 
* Thus Uie force, therefore, by which our kings, in former times, 
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thing -which nobody could dispute^ that till the time of the 
faniuical reformers under the 8tuarts« nobody thought of the 
government as other than an absolute monarchy—^and that 
until Charles’s misfortunes had made him familiar with indig-< 
nities, no subject would haxie been 'permitted to speak of demo* 
cracy as an element in the constitution I 

His representations, as to the original powers and importance 
of Parliaments^ are, if possible, still more erroneous. His'ob* 
ject, as all the world knows, is to discredit the Lower House as 
a branch of the legislature; and he accordingly maintains, that 
it never possessed any considerable authority till towards the 
end of Elizabeth's reign—that before that time it was not worth 
the while of the sovereign to influence its deliberations, and that 
a scat in it was, in fact, looked upon rather as a burden than a 
privilege. In opposition to these statements, Mr Brodie shows 
that this House was from very early times the sole guardian of the 
public purse, and repeatedly from the reign of Henry 111. to 
that of Henry VII. appointed treasurers of its own, to see that 
the money it ha<l voted was truly applied to the purposes for 
which it had been required; while it habitually annexed to its 
money bills a cltiuse providing that the grant should not be 
drawn into precedent, but be attributed solely to the free gifl 
of the Lords and Commons. In 15 Edward III. they even 
went so far as to claim the nomination of the Chancellor and 
other great officers of state* 

With regard to the anxiety of the crown to statid well 
with this body, and consequently, if possible, to influence 
their elections;—Mr Brodie appeals first to the histories of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, in all of which the fact of 
such interference having been actually made, both by threats 
and l)y bribery, is distinctly recorded; and then proceeds to 
show by a reference to the statutes of the realm, from how 
very early a period the legislature had seen cause to provide 
fur the freedom of these important elections. As a specimen of 

* were troubled, is vanished away. But the necessities remain. Thv 

* pEoi‘LB, ihcreforct tn these later ages^ are no less to be pleased than 
' the peers before ; for, as the latter are become less, so, by reason of 

* the training through England, the Commons have all the weapons in 

* their hands.’ And a little after, to the same effcK;t« ' The power 
^ of the nobility being now withered, and the power of the People in 

* the Jlowery the care to content them would not be neglected / the way 

* to win them often practised, or at least to defend them IVom op* 
‘ pression. The motive of all dangers that ever this monarchy hath 

* undergone, should be carefully heeded ; for this maxim hath no po«* 
\ tern, poteskts Humana radicalur in volumtatibus homimcm/ 
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the minute industry with which he conduct s his researches,we 
shall quote a few sentences on this interesting subject. 

* Even in the third of Edward L it appears by the statute of 
Westm. c. 5. that undue means were apprehended. For the statute 
runs thus: ** And because elections ought to be free, the king com* 
mandeth upon great forfeiture, that no man by force of arms, nor 
by malice, or menacing, shall disturb any to make free election." 
The statute 7 Henry IV. c. 15. runs thus: ** Our lord the King, 
at the grievous complaint of his commons in this present parliament, 
of the undue election of knights of counties for the parliament, 
which be sometime made of affection of Sheriffs and otherwise, a- 
gainst the form directed to the Sheriff, to the great slander of the 
counties and hindrance of the business of the commonalty, ” &c. 
This was confirmed by 1 Henry V. c. 1.—By 8 Henry VI. c. 7. 
divers penalties were ordained. The abuse had proceeded to a great 
height, as appears by 23 Henry VI. c. 14<. By that statute any 
sheriff who made a false return, was to pay damages to the party 
aggrieved, of 100/., besides being subjected to the penalties. The 
whole act is very precise in guarding against such practices. In the 
50th of F.dward III. the Duke of Lancaster is (aid to have so pack* 
ed a parliament, that except twelve, all the Lower House were un¬ 
der his controul. Daniel, p. 232. 

*■ It was one of the articles (the 19th) against Richard II. that 
he packed parliaments—** the aforesaid king, that, in his parlia¬ 
ments, he might be able more freely to accomplish the effects of 
his headstrong will, did very often direct his commands to hig 
sheriffs, that they should cause to come to his parliaments, as 
knights of the shires, certain persons by the said king named; 
which knights, being his favourites, he might lead, as often he had 
done, sometimes by various menaces and terrors, and sometimes 
hy giftSi to consent to those things that were prejudicial to the 
kingdom, and exceedingly burthensome to the people; and espe¬ 
cially to grant to the said king a subsidy in wool, “ for the term 
of his life, ’* and anotlier subsidy for certain years, thereby too grie¬ 
vously oppressing his people. ” Knighton, p. 2751. Howel’s Slate 
Trials, vol. i. Holinshed makes it the seventeenth article, p. 502; 
and both he, and Hayward, (who by the way has it the 19tb} ex¬ 
press the article somewhat differently. We have already seen that 
the same charge was brought against his successor; and the Kcnt- 
ishmen-under Jack Cade complain thus in their 13th article—an ar¬ 
ticle which, whether true or false, proves the understanding of men 
in that age. ** TJic people of the said shire of Kent maie not haue 
their free-election in the choosing of knights of the shire: But let¬ 
ters haue beene sent from divers estates to the great rulers of all the 
countrie* the which embraceth their tenants and other people by 
force, to choose other persons than the commons* mill is. ” Holinshed, 
Tol. u. p. 633. By the way, the whole articles are curious: The 
jMjde auDplained of being tricked out of their properties by great 
IgM. On the subject of early election lawS| see Henry, vol. x. 
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p. .59. We have already seen how succeeding monarchs acted. In 
opposition to these facts and authorities, Mr Hume says, that, even 
in Elizabeth’s time, ** a scat was regarded as a burhen, rather than 
an advantage," (vol. v. p. 183.); and in a note to this he uses these 
words: ** It appeared this session, that a bribe of four pounds had 
been given to a mayor for a seat in parliament. It is probable that 
the member had no other view than the privilege of being free from 
arrests. ” Now, every one must be aware of the difficulty of prov¬ 
ing bribery at an election ; and that where evidence can be brought, 
of any sum however small having been given, large su.ns arc always 
presumed. But it may be alleged, that the notions of the present 
times arc inapplicable to the ancient. The course pursued by the 
commons of that age, however, sufficiently evinced the reverse, for, 
in that very case, they annulled all bonds granted for votes I—a sure 
proof of their idea of the extent of the corruption. D'Ewes, p. 
1812. An. 1571. 

‘ Mr Hume's observations in this place arc also totally irrcconcilc- 
able with his remarks upon the 8ih Henry VI. c. 7. & U). c. 2. which 
restricted the elective franchise in the shires to those poss-essed of 
freehold, to the annual value of forty shillings. He there says, “ wc 
** may learn from these expressions” (those used in the ^t.itutc) “ what 
** an important matter the election of a member of Parliament was 
** now become in England,” &c. vol.iii. p. 213. Nowit is inconsistent 
with his theory to suppose that the commons fell back; and, there¬ 
fore, we must conclude, that as he wrote the late pnrt of his 
work first, he had formed a theory regarding the constitution incom¬ 
patible with his subsequent discoveries. In regard to Beal, whose 
authority he treats with contempt, it may be observed, that, whe¬ 
ther the facts narrated by him be true or false, they stiii afford clear 
evidence of the understanding on that subject of liis own age; for 
why should he invent or relate circumstances which people never 
suspected the existence of? His testimony, however, derives strong 
corroboration from the other indisputable evidence transmitted. 

* Archbishop Whitgift used all his influence to prevent unfit 
men, especially disaffected to the present constitution of the Church, 
from coming there, ” that is, to Parliament. Strype’s Life of Whit- 
gift,' p. 508. 

* On this subject of corruption and undue influence at elections, 

we cannot forbear from remarking, that undertakers, as the agents 
for the crown on such occasions were denominated, were declared 
in 1614 to be worse than the gun powder traitors. Journals of the 
Commons, pp. 470-478. ’ !■ pp- 115-118, 

As to the importance and supremacy of the Low’cr IToiiso of 
Parliament in the time of Elizabeth, Mr Brodie, along with 
many other authorities, has quoted the following remarkable 
passage from//£ 2 mse;i, whose ^Description of England* was 
published in 1577. 

‘ ** This House hath the most high and absolute power of ihe 
realmc; for thereby kings and mighiie princes kauc from limb to 
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time beene deposed from their thrones; lawcs either enacted or 
brogftted; offendors of all sorts punished; and corrupted religion ei¬ 
ther disannulled or reformed_To be short, whatsoeuor the people 

of Rome did in their cenUtriatis or iribunitiis comitiis, the same is 
and may be doone by authoritie of our parlemcnt house, which is 
the head and bodie of all the realme, and the place wherein euerie 
particular person is intended to be present, if not by liimselfe, yet 
by his aduocaie or attornie. For this cause also any thing thcr e- 
nacted is not to be misliked, but obcied of all men without contra¬ 
diction or grudge.*’* I. pp. 316, 317. 

In 1566, a similar doctrine was delivered in the Commons’ 
address to the Throne, by the Speaker Onslow, then the 
iolicitov; and, in the same Session, it appears from D’Ewes’s 
Journal, that it was repeatedly stated, witti the assent of the 
whole House, that it was nothing less than treason to assert that 
^he Parliament had not power to determine of the Crown ; and 
that the sovereign was undoubtedly under the law,—since ii was 
by the law alone that he was sovereign. Even after the acces¬ 
sion of James, and in the face of liis impious assertions of su¬ 
premacy, we find, in a similar address to the tlnone, a distinct 
Intimation that ‘ the power of the king was eiilier negatively 

• to frustrate, or affirmatively to confirm, but not to instiintVi * 
pnd, in the first great debate on that monarch’s power of im¬ 
posing new customs, it was openly stated, without censure, * that 
‘ the king of France, and the rest of the imposing princes tilso 
f made luts)Sy — which would soon bring all to a tyrannical course, 
‘ with confusion both to prince and people: — that there was no 

• sovereign who had not been origiiudly elective; and llicre was 
a double election, of person and of care; But both came in Inj 

^ consent of the pcojtle^ and with nEcimocAL conditjon.s between 
^ kinpi and people, * 

With regard, again, to the alleged subserviency of Eliza¬ 
beth’s parliaments, and the tameness with which Mr Hume 
says they siibmittcd to her invasion of their privileges, as con¬ 
trasted with their insolence towards her less imperious suc¬ 
cessor, Mr Brodie has brought the most overwhelming evi¬ 
dence of the utter groundlessness of the imputation—and the 
platter requires, anu is worthy of a single word of c^planation• 
Writs of election were originally returnable to the House it¬ 
self; till by 7 Henry IV. they were made returnable to Chan¬ 
cery, whence they issued. But the House still had the sole 
power of declaring vacancies, and requiring the writs to be issued 
by their warrant to the clerk of Chancery, In the 2rfih of Eliza¬ 
beth, soipe mepibers haying died after the return, but before 
parliament met, the Cliancellor, of his own authority, issued 
writs, on which elections proceeded. This, however, was 
’^Pf^lld^tely relented by the Comiiiqns; who, though they re^ 
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ccived the new incmbcrs, resolved that no such writs oould issue' 
except hy their warrant. The queen, however, was not satisfied 
with this assertion of ripht, but, in the following year, sent a mes¬ 
sage to the House, informing them that ^ they had nothing to 
‘ do with the ordering of the new writs, that being a matter be- 

* longing exclusively to the Lord Chancellor, by w’hom they 
< were issued, and to whom they were returnable;' and that 
she had directed him to take order for the new elections ac¬ 
cordingly, willi the advice of the other Judges. The House, 
however, without hesitation, resolved That no new writs could 
issue without an order of the House—that the Chancellor and 
Judges were competent authorities in their own Courts, but not 
m PurUameni —* and that no message wliatcvcr should be sent 

* to the Chancellor, even to know what he had done in the 

* business, because that would be derogatory to the power and 
‘ privilege of the House.' To this bold resolution Eir/abeth 
was content to submit; and the House accordingly acted upon 
it, without dispute, in three several instances that occurred in 
the subsequent part of her reign. 

Such was the domineering Elizabeth’s habitual contempt for 
Parliament. Let us now see how much more moderate and in¬ 
dulgent was her successor. A question of the same kind occurred 
at the meeting of James’s first Parliament; and il)c 1 louse Imving 
again asserted its right, that erudite nionarcli addrcs5ed them in 
the following incredible message, the most offensive part of wdiich 
is prudently suppressed in Mr Hume’s account of the transaction. 

* He had no purpose, ’ he said, ^to impeach their privileges ; hut 
‘ tince thcij derived all matters of pt ivilege from him^ and bp his 
^ granty he expected that they should not be turned against 

* him. That there were no precedents did suit this case fully; 

* precedents in the times ofniinors^ of tyrants, (f women, ofsim- 

* pie kmgs, —not to be credited, because for private ends. I'hat 

* by the law, the House of Commons ought not to meddle with 
^ returns, being all made into the Chancery, and to be corrected 
^ and reformed by that court alone. ’ Mr Hume’s apology for 
this insolent and deliberate usurpation, * that ns it happened so 

* early in his reign, it should rather be ascribed to precipitation 

* and mistake, than any design to invade the liberties of Parlia- 
‘ ment;’ contradicted as it is by the whole tenor of his subse- 
< 2 ucnt conduct, is about as pitiful as any thorough-paced parti- 
aau ever hazarded in the most desperate emergency;—and with 
regard to the king’s contemptible sneer on the magnanimous Eltiza- 
beth, it is well observed by Mr Brodie, that ‘ he thus distinctly a- 

* vowed his resolution to disregaid the precedents, as having pass- 

f od the times of minors, of tyrants, <f viomen^ of simple kings" 
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* —A catalogue in which he could have had no difficulty in 

* rankinj^.any sovereign, since the characters of all were to be 

* deterniineu by his own voice. As, however, there had been 

* only .two women on the English throne, of whom the first 

* could scarcely be meant by him, as all the jtreccdefHs took 
^place under her sister^ James must be considere<i ns having 

* distinctly avowed a purpose to govern on far more arbitrary 

* principles than his immediate predecessor, whose udmini^tra- 

* lion has been so blackened to apologize for his. ’ 

The main part, however, of Mr Hume’s argument in his fa¬ 
mous Appendix is to show that, whatever might be the abstract 
Uieory of the constitution, the kings of England, at the ac¬ 
cession of the House of Stuart, were substantially absolute, and 
the pretended rights of the people merely nominal, in con.<ic- 
quence of the existence of the courts of Slav Chamber and 
High Commissionaire arbitrary and habitual recourse to Mar- 
tial /ate—the legislative power exerted by Royal proclamaiious 
IP—the right of dispensing with statutes, and the acknowledged 
prerogative of levying money, without cx)n&ent of parliament, 
by forced loans and hcneooleixces^ ship^mouey^ grants of rnonopo- 
ly^ &c. &c. Into every one of these points Mr Brodie has 
entered in the volume before us, with the greatest industry and 
vigour of research—and upon one and all of them we think he 
has convicted the courtly historian of the greatest exaggerations, 
the grossest inaccuracies, or the most unaccountable mistakes. 
Our limits will no longer permit us to follow him through the 
whole of those learned delaili^—but we shall notice very shortly 
jBome of the most important results. 

With regard to the hVar Chamber^ which Mr Hume de¬ 
scribes as one of the most ancient instruments of power, our 
author, we think, makes out in the most satisfactory manner, 
that this ingenious writer is entirely mistaken, both in his ac¬ 
count of the antiquity, and the established powers he has chosen 
to ascribe to it. He shows that, in point of fact, there is no court, 
Itnown or described by this name, in any record or publication 
anterior to the time of Henry VII.; and that the earlier in¬ 
stances of its supposed interference, which have been erroneous¬ 
ly referred to, were acts merely of the Council or Privy Coun¬ 
cil, whose occasional assumption of judicial powers, in the 
face of the leading provisions of the great charter, he proves to 
have been the sublet of legislative correction in various statutes 
of Edward IH., E>cbard iL, Henry IV., and of several suci- 
cceding sovereigns. The court, in fact, owe<l its origin to the 
stat. S Henry Vll. c. 1., which gave jurisdiccion for the first 
time to cerjtaio high ofRcers of state, with two of the judges, xg 
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inquire into and punish certain oiFences, < after the form and 
* effect of the statutes thereof heretofore made.* The offences 
were chiefly such ns the nobics and greater proprietors were in 
the habit of committing against the course of justice; and the 
court) which immediately fell into disuse^ and was almost dor¬ 
mant till the time of Wolsey, was rather popular with the 
lower orders for some time after its revival under that prelate. 
Its gradual assumptions are well described in the following pas¬ 
sage. 

‘ When this pernicious court was first established by Wolscy, it 
proceeded with great caution. The president of the council 

was added by stat. 21 Henry VIII. c. 20. to the number of the judges 
clear proof that, even at this late period, it was conceived to 
be quite distinct from the council—and by certain acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, both in that reign, and even in Elizabeth's, some particular 
kinds of cases were committed to its jurisdiction. But it, in no long 
time, assumed a bolder tone, till it even disowned its origin.' The 
whole privy council arrogated the right of sitting there in judgment, 
and the question was no longer what the statutes allowed, but what 
the council in former times had done? Having once adopted this 
principle of precedent, it no longer submitted to any check upon 
its proceedings. Every act of the council in the worst times was 
raked up, though so many statutes were devised against such pro¬ 
ceedings ; cases were grossly misrepresented; strained analogies were 
resorted to; and where no shadow of a precedent could be discover¬ 
ed, ingenuity could invent—a proceeding the more simjiie, as no 
regular record was kept; while every abominable recent case was 
held to be conclusive in all future ones. Where no precedent could 
be discovered or invented, then the paramount, uncontrollable power 
of a court, in which the monarch might prc^ide in person as sole 
judge, (for having held it to be the same as the council, they next 
assumed that principle), was entitled to provide a remedy for any al¬ 
leged disorder. The judges of this court, too, neglected no means 
for advancing so arbitrary an institution. Under the pretext of de¬ 
siring to be directed by the best legal advice, they usurped the power 
of nominating the counsel who should plead before them; a prac¬ 
tice that operated to the exclusion of every man who had honesty 
and independence enough to assert the rights of his client. The 
great Plowden fell under their severe animadversion for reminding 
them of the stdt. 3 Henry VH., and Serjeant Richardson, about 
thirty years afterwards, incurred a censure for a demurrer to the 
same eftect. The consequences may, therefore, be easily figured i 
every precedent begot a worse; and, towards the close of 
beth’s reign, though the Star-Chamber still retained some decency, 
it had reached a monstrous height; but, underihc Stuarts, it threat¬ 
ened a general overthrow of popular rights, and the engrossment pf 
^11 ordiuary jurisdiction/ pp. 1S8-90. 
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Mr Hume describes the court as consisting entirely of mem¬ 
bers removenble at the king’s pleasure, and as meeting under 
the presidency of the sovereign himself. But Mr Brodie just¬ 
ly observes, that the twelve judges, who formerly held their pa¬ 
tents during good behaviour, were not made reinovctible at plea¬ 
sure till the rr/g/i of' Charles —and that there is no in^stanec on 
record of any king presiding personally in this court, till the 
pedantry and conceit of James led him to this nnseemly usurpa¬ 
tion. So far tlierribre from being a part of the old machinery 
of the English constitution, this court wa«, at the accession of 
the Stuarts, a recent innovation on the original judicatures of 
the land—Never having been really in operation till the lime of 
NVolsey; and having confessctlly u-iurped, in the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, powers niid aiuhoiiiics for which the statute 
by whicli it was erected nflorded no warrant. Even tlien, too, 
it was viewed with the utmost jealousy and dislike—and Sir 
Edward Smith, in noticing two of its sentences fining juries 
for violation of iheir duty, a matter clearly within its statu¬ 
tory powers, has recorded that ‘ these doings were of many 

* accounted very violent, tyrannical, and contrary to the li- 

* berty and custom of the realm of Engiaiul. ’ It is not, 
however, and could not be denied by Mr llume himself, 
that these recent and distasteful usurpations of Elizabeth 
were far outgone both by Cdiarles and his predecessor; and 
while, in the general argument we are considering, he in¬ 
sinuates, that this untbrtunate monarch encountered the most 
virulent abuse for a mitigated use of practices M’hich had 
never been complained of in bis predecessors, he is com¬ 
pelled, in the details of his histoiy, to admit, that he carried 
the interference and oppression of the Star Cliamber far be¬ 
yond all forjiJcr precedent,—while he keeps out of sight alto¬ 
gether both the recency of its worst usurjiations, and the uni¬ 
versal discontent they had all along excited. 

With regard to the Court of High Commission, it is well ob¬ 
served in tne w'ork before us, that nothing can be more pal¬ 
pably absurd than to describe, us a part of the ancient esta¬ 
blishment of the English monarchy at the accession of the 
Stuarts, an institution which confessedly owed ks origin to a 
statute of the immediately preceding sovereign. By that act 
of Elizabeth, this court was erected as a jn^oper spiritual or 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and confessedly without any power to 
fine, imprison, or inflict any temporal pain. Various commis¬ 
sions were afterwards issued by royal authority, containing new 
instructions; but even the last and most general of these di¬ 
rected all tlic proceedings to be ‘ according to the laws, ordL* 
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‘ nances, and statutes of the realm.' Many arbitrary nets, 
however, were no doubt committed by tliese commissioners 
towards the close of the Queen’s reign; but Sir Edward Coke 
has distinctly recorded {4th Inst. p. 331), that ‘ no fine was 

* levie<l l>y its authority in Elizabeth’s time, nor any subject in 

* his body, lands, or goods charged therewith. ’ lluring the 
whole of tliat reign, too, and for the greater part ol* King 
James’s, the courts of law uniformly issued Prohibitions agniiist 
the usurpation of the commissioners, whenever they were ap})lied 
for; niul in one memorable case (Sinipsoii’s 42d EUz., 4lh Inst., 
p. 332), where an individual Inul killed an ofiicei* of that court 
who insisted on searching his house under one of their war¬ 
rants, the .Judges declared he was not liable to prosecution, ns 
the said w'arrant was utterly illegal, and dismissed him Ironi 
the bar. And from the Lambeth Collection of MSS. (No. 
94«3, Art. 25), it appears that a similar deliverance was made 
early' in James’s reign, in the case of a recusant, who was dis¬ 
missed upon proving that his house had been searched under 
such a warrant. 

Now, let any man compare this state of the law and prac¬ 
tice, even under this new institution, with those fiagraiil and 
atrocious abuses which took place under Charles, wliere (he 
most cruel iniprisoninents and ruinous fines w'ere daily in¬ 
flicted bv this tribunal, and w'here the prohibitii>Ms of the 
courts of law were first disregarded by the commissioners, oiul 
at last these courts intimidated by Laud from issuing them,— 
and then say, whether there is so much as a plausible pretext 
for alleging, as Mr Hume has done, that this Prince did not in 
the least extend, but rather relax, the instruments of authorily 
which he found established at his succession, and that, by the 
force of these familiar institutions, his predecessors had enjoy¬ 
ed a fur more absolute authority than any to which he ever 
pretended ! If he could be supposed ignorant of the authori¬ 
ties to which Mr Hrodie has here referred, he might have read 
at least in his Clarendon, that * this court had growm (in 
‘ Charles’s time) to so great a contempt of the common law, 

‘ that prohibitions from supreme courts of law, wliich have and 

* must liave superintendency over all inferior courts, were not 
‘ only neglected, but the judges reprehended for granting 

* them—which, without perjury, they could not deny—and tms 

* lawy'^ers discountenanced for moving for them, which they were 
^ obliged in duty to do,’ (Hist. voL i. 283, Edit. 1717.) 

‘ But Martial La%s ’ Mr Hume, ‘ aftbrded the former 
‘ monnrehs of England a still more prompt and violent method 
< of decision, niui any one might be punished under it whom 
^ fbe jirovost-niartial, or lieutenant of a county, might be picas- 
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‘ ed to suspect of aiding or abetting any tumult or rcliellion. ’ 
Now what is the fact?—that all tlic legal authorities, up to the 
time of the Stuarts, arc firm and unanimous against any such 
abuse of power, and that in point of fact no one instance has been 
protluccd of any such abuse in that early, and, according to him, 
most arbitrary period ! Sir Edward Coke says, ‘ If a liculcnnut, 
‘ or other havingcommission of Marshall authoiity,hangorother- 
‘ wise execute any man hy colour of marshall lan\ this is mur- 
‘ dcr, for it is against Magna Charta; ’ and he quotes the case 
of the Earl of Lancaster in Edward IV., who w'as found un¬ 
lawfully slain, though executed by a solemn judgment of mar¬ 
tial law, and confessedly taken m open insurrection ^—because 
this was still held to be tempore pacts. Sir Matthew Hale (Picas 
of C. i. p. 500) lays down the same doctrine, and refers to the 
same aiuhorit}',—and Sir Edward Smith, after observing (Com¬ 
monwealth, B. 11, c. iv.) that Martial law hath only place ‘ in 
nsar time and in the held, ’ adds these significant words : Tliis 
‘ hath been sometimes used before any open war, suddaine 

* insurrections and rcbLllions^—But that not atlovccd of wise and 
^ grave mcn^ who had consideration of the consequence and ex- 

* ample, especially if, by anic mcanes, the punishment might have 
‘ been done by order of law. ’ Accordingly, from the time of 
the Earl of Lancaster down to that of the Irish rebellion, Mr 
Hume has not been able to quote one instance of the actual in¬ 
fliction of this law, in any questionable case. All the authori¬ 
ties he refers to are cases in which the sovereigns or their ser¬ 
vants said that they might have had recourse to such measures, 
or where they granted commissions or made proclamations to 
that effect,—but never, in any one instance, ventured on its ac¬ 
tual execution. One, for example, is a letter of Elizabeth to 
the Earl of Sussex, after the suppression of the Northern rebel¬ 
lion, complaining that she had not heard of his executing any 
one by martial law: another is a story of her having proposed 
in council to proceed in this summary way against a fanatic of 
the name of Burchet, who had stabbed Hawkins the famous 
sea-captain; but the proposal was rejected by the council as il¬ 
legal, and the man proceeded against at common law. These, 
as Mr Brudie has well observed, are instances agaittst Mr 
Hume’s position, and not in support of it. His fitvouritc in¬ 
stance, however, is that of a proclamation by Elizabeth, order¬ 
ing martial law to be used against all who should import papal 
bulls or forbidden books from abroad. Now, in xheftst place, 
it is not pretended that this proclamation was ever acted upon, 
or even followed up by any commission or direction for its pro- 
yisional execution. In the second place, wc learn both from 
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Lord Coke and Sir M. Hale (Treatise in Hargrave, c. 9), that 
proclamations were frequently issued in those times, merely in 
ierrorem, and without tne least idea of acting on them. But, 
thirdly, when the date of ihc proclamation, to which Mr Hume 
is specially careful to avoid any allusion, is attended to, it will 
probably be ihouglit, that, even if it had been acted on, the ir¬ 
regularity of the measure might have found an apology in the 
necessity of the situation. The proclamation is dated on the 
1st of July, 1588; and Me Spanish Armada^ which had been 
previously at sea, sailed again for the English coast on the fonr- 
teenth ilay after ! Preparatory to that great ente*prise, the 
Pope had recently issued bulls, declaring Elizabeth accurs¬ 
ed, depriving her of her crown, and appointing the King of 
Spain to carry that sentence into execution. This had been 
followed up by some English publications, calling on all true 
Catholics to cooperate in the holy work; and copies of tliese 
productions had been circulated with great industry in every 
part of the kingdom. The act of importing or circulating them 
was first Diade treason by a statute of that year; ami then, 
while open war and rebellion were thus on foot in their most 
formidable sliape, this proclamation was issued, denouncing the 
pains of inariial law on all who should thus beat up for 
recruirs in aid of so alarming an invasion. That Mr Hume 
should have singled out this act of wise and necessary policy 
ns a proof that martial law was, at that time, habitually and ar¬ 
bitrarily resorted to for the enforcement of the prerogative, 
seems to us as striking an illustration of a disposition toper- 
vert exceptions into general rules, as his suppression of the cir¬ 
cumstances by which it is justified and explained, is of what, 
in a less popular writer, would generally pass for want of can¬ 
dour. An etjually satisfactory explanation is given by Mr 
Brodie of the only other case referred to by Mr Ilume, name¬ 
ly, that of a commission grunted to Sir Thomas Wilford for 
putting down tumults in the city, and confessedly not acted 
upon to any farther extent than arresting the delinquents, and 
handing them over for trial to the courts of common law. 

A still more triumphant refutation is given of the historian's 
strange misrepresentations of the powers intrusted to the ofiicos 
of Hi^h Constable and Marshall of England—the former of 
w'hich is shown to have finally expired so early as the 12tb of 
Henry Vlll., and the latter to have been alw-ays strictly con¬ 
fined to matters of blazons, chivalry and arms, till a new court 
was set up under that name by Charles, which is declared, by 
Lord Clarendon himself, to have been ‘ a monstrous, usurped 
* jurisdiction, and a court newly erected, without colour or sha- 

3 
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•.dow of law** But we pass from these smaller matters to the 
important chapter of the Crown’s right to raise money without 
consent of Parliament. 

Mr Hume states broadly, that the device of raising money 
by forced loans and benevolences was established, in the prac¬ 
tice of the government, long before the accession of the StiiaftS| 
and was not then considered as in any respect illegal. It is 
worth while to examine, a little minutely, the grounds of this 
confident assertion: and therefore, we shall say a word or two se¬ 
parately to the case of Loans and of Benevolences. And first, 
as to the legality of such compulsory loans, independent of the 
general principles of the constitution, and the express words of 
the Great Charter, that no taxation should he levied without 
consent of Parliament, it was enacted, in precise terms, by the 
25lh Edward III., * that no person shall be compelled to make 
‘ avy loans to the King against his tt’iV/, because such loans 
* are against reason and the franchise (>f the land\ ’ and the prin¬ 
ciple was so far from being lost sight of or abandoned, that it 
was one of the prominent charges against Ricliard 11., that he 
had attempted to act in violation of it. That the sovereigns 
occasionally obtained volimtari^ loans, as they do at this mo¬ 
ment, at such rate of interest as they could, is no doubt true; 
and it appears that Elizabeth w'as repeatedly obliged to ou¬ 
ter into transactions of this sort both with the Jews and with 
the merchants of London, sometimes at the enormous rate of 
14 per cent, interest. But Mr Hume says, she often raised loans 
by compulsion, on which, of course, no interest was payable— 
and that, he alleges, when there was no visible necessity for such 
a measure. Now, the fact is, that in the whole course of her 
reign, she made hut ixco applications of this kind—both in cir¬ 
cumstances of great emergency—and in one at least, but with 
portial and imperfect success. The first was on the breaking 
out of the Northern rebellion, when there was no Parliament in 
existence; and the warrant, which is extant in Haynes, bears 
expressly the plea of necessity, as ‘ the requisite treasure, ncm 
•mlhout Parliament^ cannot be had, but by way of lone. * The 
sums lent were to be repaid in a year; and at the end of that 
time very humble and earnest instructions were given to the col¬ 
lectors to deal with the lenders ‘ to be content to forbeare de¬ 
manding their money for the space of seven monthes longer. * 
This, it must be confessed, is not like the proceeding of a mon¬ 
arch raising a revenue by the ordinary exercise of his preroga¬ 
tive. But the most instructive part of the story is, that with 
all her authority and popularity, the Queen failed in carrying 
through this loan in tne city—and was obliged to take up money 
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iu that quarter at the rate of 12 per cent, interest, as appears 
clearly from the statement of Stovv, and the date of the trans¬ 
action with the citizens, to which Mr Hume himself has made 
reference. The only other attempt at such a measure was made 
in the year of the Spanish Armada, when the emergency must 
have seemed to justify still more irregular proceedings. Such, 
however, arc the whole precedents, if we add one ambiguous 
case of Henry Vlll.—for it rather appears that his loan was 
made upon interest—on the authority of which Mr Hume 
represents this as a settled branch of the prerogative; and on 
this ground excuses Charles for issuing privy seals for a general 
loan, as an avowed and permanent substitute for a parliament¬ 
ary revenue—and for the subsequent enforcement of it, not 
only by' illegal billeting of soldiers, but by arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment, seizure of goods, impressment, and other severities. 

As to Baicvolcnces again, the case is still clearer. That they 
were always against the principle, and the letter of the constitu¬ 
tion in Milana Charta^ cannot admit of dispute. With regard 
to the practice, it seems completely made out that it was un¬ 
heard of till Edward IV., who on the eve of his war with 
France, applied to the people directly', without tlie intervention 
of Parliament, and pretending to appeal only to their generosity 
and afPection. The request, however, was felt to approach so 
nearly to a demand, that it was deeply resented—and was not 
only insisted on accordingly by Buckingham in his enumeration 
of Edward’s oppressions, but is stigmatized and expressly 
dared to he iUrgal in the strongest terms, in the staC. 1 Rich. III. 
e. 2. From that period, accordingly, no attempt was made at 
any tiling so irregular till the lime of Henry VIL, who, in the 
height ol his power, attempted in 14-92, to levy a particular tax 
under this form; but it was resisted by (he people, and he was 
obliged to apply to Parliament for the supply he required. In 
1505, however, he seems to have renewed tlic attempt with better 
success—and this is accordingly the very first and indeed the only 
step of the kind that ever appears to have been taken without the 
express reprobation of the legislature. Plenry VIlI. is known 
to have mndetlie experiment, upon Wolsey’s instigation, early 
in his reign; but found it attended with such symptoms of re¬ 
sistance and rebellion, that, arbitrary as he was, he was com¬ 
pelled to recall the ijoarrauis and disaxovs the ineaswe entirely. In 
154C, he tried his luck again; but the discontent was still so 
great, that he was obliged to call a parliament and get their 
sanction for the imposition—nor was any thing of the kind ever 
again attempted by any Prince of the house of Tudor. Tlic 
result of the whole examination therefore, is, that before the ne- 
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ccsston of the Stuarts, there ha<l been just^yfoe attempts at rnisin^f 
money by Benevolence, and only owe which can be fairly repre¬ 
sented as successful. 

Upon what grounds then, it may be asked, can Mr Hume 

• have proceeded in saying, that * the demand of Benevolence 
« was another invention of that age (viz. the age of Elizabeth) 
‘ for taxing the people,’ when it is certain that Elizabeth never 
made any such demand whatever, and that it had been avoided 
and substantially renounced by the least scrupulous of her pre¬ 
decessors ? Why, the sum and substance of his authority is, 
first, a feeble attempt to show that some such thing had been 
attempted by Henry HI. and Kichard II. (and of the last we 
have spoken already), and 2d, the statement that * the Com- 

* mons in 1585, offered Elizabeth a Benevolence^ which, though 

* she refused, as having no occasion at the time for the money, yet 

* proves that the thing itself was not conceived to be irregular.* 
Now, when it is stated that the Benevolence thus generously 
declined turns out to have been an ordinary parliamentary steady 
arvoLe of supply ^—^for which Benevolence is the regular and'ted!* 

, iiicn) name,—we shall have cause to wonder at the simplicity, or 
incredible pi epossession, which has led so acute a person into so 
ridiculous a blunder, as to refer to this most correct and unex¬ 
ceptionable transaction, as an instance of a taxation levied by the 
meie will of the sovereign. 

In ihe^first place, it is certain that, in tpe anfple and entire 

annals of that memorable reign, there is not the slightest hint or 

trace of so extraoidinarv a transaction. But, in the second 

• * 

place, the statement itself is utterly absurd and incomprehen¬ 
sible, on any other supposition than that the word Benevolence 
is used, in the passage to which he refers, in its technical and pro¬ 
per sense of a parliaynenfary subsidy or supply. This benevo¬ 
lence, it seems, was offered by the Commons and refused by the 
Queen:—But the benevolences with which Mr Hume would 
class it, alwaj-s proceeded, and could only proceed, on the de* 
mand or requisition of the Sovereign—and the essence of their 
iniquity consisted in the extortion by which this demand was. 
made effectual. Again, hotm could the Commons offer a benevo¬ 
lence, or any thing else, if, by ‘ the Commons ’ is meant the 
people at large, by whom it was to be supplied ?—and if the 
offer was made by the ‘ Commons House of Parliament,* what 
was it, or could it be, but an ordinary subsidy or vote of sup¬ 
ply? Now, it is very remarkable, that though Mr Hume has 
used the ambiguous word * the Commons,* his only aulkority 
says dutinctly * the Parliament. * But the whole matter is ex- 
plajped, and put, we think, in the clearest possible light in the 
followii^ passage of Mr Brodie. 
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* But had Mr Huroe bestovred a little more inveitigation on the 
•ubject, he would beve discovered that the word Benevolence had, in 
parliamentary, and common language, totally difierent meanings, im* 
porting in the first, an ordinary Legislative supply to the throne, and 
in the other, a species of extortion jot the mere will of the prince. 
So deeply rooted is the first meaning, that, from time immemortal, 
the assent of the sovereign to a money bill has been thus expressed 
in Norman French : ** Le Roy, or, La Roigne remercic ses loyaulx 
subjects, accepte lour Benevolence, et aussi le veult.*' Let us now 
take the passage founded bn by Mr Hume, which is part of a speech 
by Sir Robert Cecil, in the year 1592 or 3, and we shall probably 
lierceive small cause to infer that there had been any irregular offer 
of money. A very large supply, according to the opinion of those 
Umca, had been moved for; and many contended that it would form 
a precedent for future grants, prejudicial to the nation. Sir R. 
Cecil, then Secretary of State, in order to remove this apprehension, 
observed, that ** In her Majesty's time, it was not to be feared that 
this precedent would ever do them harm, for her Majesty would 
never accept any thing that was given unwillingly. Nay, in tub 
parliament the twenty* seventh of her reign, she refused a benevo* 
lence offered her, because she had no need of it, and would not 
charge her people." Now, on a strict examiuation of the jouraala 
for the year 1585, nothing of this kind appears ; and the only occa¬ 
sion in which she declined an offer of money, was in the ninth of 
her reign, when ihe remHtcd the third payment tf a subsidy, ten^ 
dered hy bill in orfinaryform, alleging that she had no need of money 
at that time^ and that it was better in her subjects' pockets than her 
own, though her real motive was to evade a condition of marriage on 
her part, which the gift imported. To this then must we presume 
that Sir Robert referred ; and we do it with the greater confidence, 
because we are informed by the editor of the Journals, that the 
speech founded on by Mr Hume was extracted, not from the origi¬ 
nal journals of the house, but from an anonymous journal (taken by 
some member) which he had in hit possession ; and it is easy to con¬ 
ceive that an error of a date may have crept into it. But perhaps 
the word Benevolence may still startle the reader, since there may 
reasonably be supposed a difference betwixt a formal and unvaried 
response of the sovereign, and the common language of the two 
houses of Parliament. To remove this impression, wc may observe, 
that upon a strict investigation of D'Ewes's Journals, from beginning 
to end, we have discovered, that the word Benevclence, employed to 
denote a regular legislative grant, occurs not sddomer than txaeniy 
iimesrn^ Nay, in reference to that very subsidy which Cecil was stre¬ 
nuously end^vouring to obtain, and to which his speech related—• 
«the word Benevolence is used four times, and once by the secretary 
himself.' 1. 260-3. 

Another independent source of revenue, which, according to 
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Mr Hume, the Stuarts found regularly established at their ac- 
oession, was the right of increasing by ro^al authority alone, 
the rate or amount of customs imposed originally at a lower rate 
by Parliament. * Queen Mar^,*he says, * increased the customs 
* in some branches, and her-sister followed her example. ’ Now, 
the principle of this is so plainly indefensible, as truly to ad¬ 
mit of no ar^ment—and as to the practice, it is decisively re* 
marked by Mr Brodie, that 

* There does not occur an instance of any imposition on merchan¬ 
dise having passed without being complained of in Parliament as a 
grievance, and being redressed; nor even of any attempt to impose, 
from the time of Edward III. till the fourth of Queen Mary, a period 
of nearly 200 years. The military achievements of Edward III. gave 
him great influence in such an age, and he availed himself of his po* 
pularity, to impose new duties on commerce: But parliament never 
permitted any thing of the kind to pass unnoticed, and he, far from 
pretending to the power of imposing, adopted the readiest way to re¬ 
cover his popularity, bjf recaltiw ike mcUttire^ appljipg In the regu¬ 
lar form for subsidies, and thankfully accepting of them as giw— 
thereby directly disclaiming the idea of exacting any thing as a right. 
Queen Mary, who revived a practice which had been so often repro¬ 
bated and repressed, and so long unattempted, did not arrogate the 
right of imposing^ but evaded the law, which she did not venture 
avowedly to break. * 1. 266, 267. 

And then he goes on to explain, that in consequence of the 
increased exportation of mamt/actured woollens^ the custom on 
exported •wool had fallen off; and she therefore pretended that 
she might raise the customs on the exported clothe so as to sup¬ 
ply the deficiency. The attempt was vehemently resisted; and 
on her death, the year after, the question was laid by Elizabeth 
before the twelve Judges, who condemned the tax as unconsti¬ 
tutional ; and Plowdeb composed a regular argument against 
it There had been a previous judgment, indeed, to the same 
effect in the preceding reign, noticed both in Dyeris Reports 
and Coke's Institute. Su^, however, are the precedents upon 
which Mr Hume justifies Charles for afterwards seeking nearly 
to double the whole customs that had been voted to him, by 
his single authority; an attempt in which, to the great disgrace 
of the profession, ne was then abetted by some lawyers of cmi- 
li^ce. 

We have not left ourselves room to say more than a word 
on Monopolies, Under the pretext of encouraging useful in¬ 
ventions, it is no doubt true tnat these were granted to an enor¬ 
mous extent by Elizabeth—^but they excitra at all times the 
metest discontent—and that politic Princess, finding it impos- 
ho maintiun them, wisely pretended to have been misled; 
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and, protesting that she had never granted One patent^ except 
with a view to the public good» agreed to remit those that were 
objected to, to the courts of law, where they were speedily con- 
dmned and made void as illegaL 

Another extraordinary allegation of Mr Hume is, that in 
the period preceding the Stuarts, the king was in the habit of 
imprisoning arbitrarily^ by warrant of hU council—and that in 
suspicious times the jails were full of such prisoners, often load¬ 
ed with irons, and unable to procure any remedy by law. On 
this pathetic statement, Mr Brodie forcibly remarks— 

' It is very unfortunate that the learned author has not thought 
proper to adduce some instances of this atrocious proceeding, and 
of justice having been denied by courts of law: For the English, 
regarding imprisonment as torture and civil death, were ever jea¬ 
lous of their personal liberty, and had provided many statutes be¬ 
sides Magna Charta, to secure themselves frc^n that evil. To such a 
degree did they carry their apprehensions of any encroachment of 
prerogative against^their personal rights in tliis respect, that, afler 
the defeat of the Spanish armada, the commons petitioned for leave 
to bring in a bill of indemnity for the illegal imprisonment of some 
Catholics on that momentous occasion; and, during Elizabeth's time, 
as well as during that of her predecessors, the judges liberated indi¬ 
viduals who had been imprisoned by the express command of the so¬ 
vereign and counpfl. In the 34th of Elizabeth, certain great men, 
having been oflfended at the liberation of some prisoners, procured 
a command to the judges not to proceed; but that venerable body 
continued to discharge their duty, by setting the prisoners at liberty 
in the face of this order; and having been desired to specify in 
what cases a person sent to custody by her majesty, or her coun¬ 
cil, some one or two of them, is to be detained in prison, and not 
to be delivered by her majesty's court or judges," they gave it as 
their opinion, which they delivered in writing to the chancellor and 
treasurer,' &c.—* This opinion,' he afterwards observes, * was in vin¬ 
dication of the release of prisoners against an express order from 
the court; and the same principle was, subsequently, acted upon. 
See^Selden's argument in 1628. Franklyn, p. 267, whole spefeefa, 
with the casetf, &c. from p. 264 to 280. The opinion of the judges 
ia the S4th of Elizabeth, had, in the case alluded to, been misre¬ 
presented, and Selden produced Chief Justice Anderson's report of 
It to the House, ‘'Vhich," said he, ** will contradict all those apo¬ 
crypha reports that go upon the case." Frank, p. 250. When the 
cases in favour of the liberty of the subject, in this respect, were 
cited in 1628, not a precedent'on the^other side could be adduced. 
Rush. vol. i. p. 535. Selden chiefly managed the argument as to 
the book cases, but Sir Edward Coke also spoke upon the subject, 
and,’ after arguing the point on legal principles, he took occasion to 
add four book cases and authorities all in point, saying, “ that if the 
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learned counsel on the other side could produce but one against the 
liberties so pat and pertineaty oh how they could hug and cull it. ** 
Ib. See also Harl. MS. Briu Mus. No. S7. Coke’s 2d Inst. 54, 
615. 4 Inst. p. 71, 182.» I. pp. 232-235. 

It was scarcely necessary, nowever, for the learned author to 
refer to these authorities to refute the assertion of Mr Hume, 
as he might have recollected that that eIoc|uent writer had, as 
is his custom, pretty efiectuallv refuted himself, where he ob¬ 
serves, on occasion of the trial of the five gentlemen imprison¬ 
ed by royal warrant in the second year of Charles's reign, 

* that it appeared, beyond contr&oersy^ to the nation, that their 

* ancestors bad been so jealous of personal liberty, as to have 

* secured it against arbitrary power in the Crown by six se- 

* veral statutes, and by an article in the Great Charter itself;* 
«-»and be adds afterwards, that ‘ the King was astonished to 

* discover that a power, exercised * [he is pleased to say, most 
erroneously] * by his predecessors almost without interruption, 

* Ufus founds upon trial, to be directly opposite to the clearest 

* lawSf and supported by few (no) undoubted precedents in 

* courts of judicature. * 

* But in reality, ’ says Mr Hume, ‘ the Crown possessed the 

* full legislative power, by means of Proclamations^ which mi^ht 

* affect any matter even of the greatest importance, and which 
< the Star Chamber took care to see executed, even more ri- 

* gorously than the laws themselves ’—and then he quotes some 
pfoclamations of Elizabeth about woad, and others about swords 
and ruifs, which he says resembles the proceedings of the Czar 
Peter. 

* Now this,' says Mr Brodie, * is a very extraordinary statement. 
The legislature had conferred a certain power upon the throne in the 
time of Henry VIII. to issue proclamations, which, to a limited ex¬ 
tent, were to have the effect of laws; but the pemer xcas xioithdravon in 
the next reign^ by the authority that conferred i/, and no one ever a- 
scribed to the prerogative (f itself any right to alter the lam (f the 
land. With regard to the instances referred to by Mr Hume, they 
do not warrant his statement. Elizabeth deeming the smell of woad 
a nuisance, because she could not herself endure it, interdicted the 
cultivation of the plant; but parliament complained the proclama^ 
tion^ and it was instantly recalled. As for the others, they may be 
supposed too ridiculous to require any remarks, since people might 
not choose to impugn the illegal exercise of the royal power on such 
trivial occasions, and yet, upon examination, the matter will appear 
in a very different light. ** I. pp. 285, 286. 

And so he proceeds to show, that these proclamations 'were 
^eeuely in tes'ms of' certain antecedent stahUes^ and constituted, 
m fact} a very mild and cautious way of executing the existing 
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Iftwt. He has also subjoined, in an Appendix^ an excellent 
and most instructive passage from Coke’s Reports, in which 
that learned person gives an account of his being consulted on 
the subject of proclamations by the Lord Chancellor on behalf 
of King James, in 1610—when, upon his hinting that there 
was no precedent for such a power, and desinng time to conr 
suit the other judges, < the Chancellor said, that every prece* 

* dent had a commencement, and that he would advise the Judges 

* to maintain the power and prerogative of the King, * But af¬ 
ter consulting with the two Chief Justices, they concurred in a 
decided and very detailed opinion, which is here engrossed, 

* that the king can neither make' nor alter the law by his pror 

* clamations—ergo, that which cannot be punished without pro- 
< clamation, cannot be punished with it: Also, the law of Lng- 

* land is divided into three parts, common law, statute law, and 

* custom; but the king^s proclamation is none of them ; also, 
malum aut est malum in se aut prohibitum, ” that which is 

^ against the common law is malum in se; '* malum prohi- 

* bitum,’* is such an offence as is prohibited by act of parlia- 

* ment,—and not by proclamationp Also, ix was resolved thot 

* the king hath no prerogative, but that which the law of the 
^ land allows him. But the king, for prevention of offences, 

* may, by proclamation, admonish his subjects that they keep 

* the laws, and do not ofrend them, upon punishment to be in- 

* dieted by the law, ’ &c. (p. 485); and yet, after all this, Mr 
Hume says, with oracular tranquillity, that in the reign of 
James and Charles, ‘ nobadjj pretended, to doubt that proclama- 

* lions had authority ’ independent of any law, and might le¬ 
gally be * put in execution’! We can scarcely conceive 
stronger instance of prejudice, or infatuation. 

We have now, we think, exhibited enough of this part of Mr 
Brodie’s work, to enable our readers to judge for themselves of 
its true character and value; and shall ab:>tain, therefore, from 
attempting to give any abstract of his equally successful exami¬ 
nation of Mr Hume's allegations as to the dispensing powers the 
right of impressmaU and banishment, of ‘wardship and purvey- 
anccy or any of the other prerogatives, by the undisputed exer¬ 
cise of which he is pleased to allege, that the Sovereigns of 
England were vested with a power pretty nearly as absolute as 
that of the Sultan in Turkey. We do not hesitate to say, that all 
the grounds of this extravagant theory are now effectually dis¬ 
credited ; and that a more just and more pleasing picture is here 
drawn, both of the ancient pedigree, and the pure descent of 
English liberty, than is to be found in any work that has beet) 
-produced since these things became matters of coiiti'-^^rsy, 
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' The great length to which our ob^nrationg have already ex¬ 
tended, prevents us from following Mr Brodie into the part of 
his performance which is more properly historical, and in which, 
though his corrections of Mr Hume are still more numerous, 
they are less capable of being abridged, without such a reference 
to the occasions as would far exceed the limits that are assigned 
us. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with a very hricf 
notice of such things as, on turning over the leaves, appear the 
most remarkable. 

There is no passage, perhaps, in Mr Hume’s whole book 
more reprehensible than that in which he observes upon the go¬ 
vernment of Charles, after his renunciation of Parliaments, that 

< it was more gentle and equitable than that of most of his pre- 

< decessors—that instances of rigour were rare—and that most 

< of those who were subjected to great severities, might have 

< escaped them by submission. ’ What else, we would ask, but 
submission, does any tyrant in modem times propose to himself 
by his severities ? and what was the submission required in the 
case at issue, but submission to a government of will, in place 
of a government of law ? The instances of rigour, too, whether 
few or many, were, as Mr Brodie has acutely observed, suf¬ 
ficient to give general effect to the illegal exactions, for resist¬ 
ance to which they were inflicted; and would certainly have 
been multiplied if they had not proved so. But, in point of 
fact, he has shown that they were exceedingly numerous. Mr 
Hume, he says, to give a colour to his statement, * probably 
proceeds in this way. Though sixteen soap-boilers were prosecuted 
at once, that was but one case: But, surely, it is of no earthly im¬ 
portance whether they were prosecuted individually, or at once. 
AboiU itoo hundred of the highest ranks were illegally prosecuted at 
once, in the Star-Chamber, for residing in town contrary to a pro¬ 
clamation, Rush. vol. ii. p. 288, etseq,; that, too, may be called 
one case. See also Straf. Let. and Disp. vol. ti. p. 142. The pro¬ 
ceedings about buildings may be termed one case; but mark what 
occurred. The severity towards Moore brought 100,000/. of rents 
under the power of the court; and the owners, to save their pro¬ 
perty as a whole, were glad to compound at the rate of three year’s 
rent. Now, if we allow 20/. for each house, we shall find that a- 
bout 5000 houses were in this condition ; 1 think we may also allow 
about a proprietor for every house. The severe fine upon Roper 
brought aboutSBVSN hundred intocomposition, some for 1000/.,some 
ibr 500/., others for 800/. The same thing happened in other cases. 
Why then are we told of the inconsiderable number of instances ? 
They were such as left no man any thing he could call his own—not 
fvmi the ears in his head. 

. * Mr Hume himself says, that, in consequence of the fine Im- 
j>g|ad upon Roper, above SO,000/. were brought into the Exchequer. 
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Dut, in the first place, he has not done Justice to hk authorities, 
Kush, vol, ii. p. S33. and Franklyn, p. 478» for both Inform us that 
the commission which brought that sum extended only to the coun¬ 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, Warwick, and Nottingham, and that 
Uie like commissions were granted for other counties. In the next 
place, the sum actually imported into the Exchequer, was frequent¬ 
ly a mere trifle in comparison of that levied. * II. pp. 399,400. note. 

The account of Straflbrde and Laud is uiven with great spirit 
and vigour; and the various evasions ana suppressions of their 
partial historian sifted and dragged to light with a powerful and 
unsparing hand. From the letters and despatches < f the first of 
these personages, he has extracted redundant proof of his zeal¬ 
ous and unqualified adherence to the principles of arbitrary 
power—and, indeed, when it is recollected that he repeatedly 
nolds out to Laud the government which ha had established in 
Ireland, as a desirable model for that of England, it might be 
enough to quote the passage in which, after putting down ever^ 
appearance of liberty in that devoted island, and subiecting it 
to the utmost rigour of martial law, be says triumphantly in 
one of his letters, * Now, the King is as absolute here as any 
Prince in the whole world can be. ’ His principles, howerer, 
are if possible^ still more unequivocally spoken out in an ela¬ 
borate letter addressed by him to Mr Justice Hutton, soon after 
the famous case of Ship-money, in which, after observing that 
the King is individually the sole Judge of the necessity of such 
impositions, he proceeds, 

‘ I conceive it was out of humour opposed by Hampden beyond 
the duty of a subject, and that reverence wherein we ought to nave 
so gracious a sovereign, it being ever understood the prospects of 
kings into mysteries of state are so far exceeding those of ordinary 
persons, drc.; therefore it is a safe rule for us all in the fear of God 
to remit these supreme toatches to that regal povoer^ ukose peculiar in* 
deed it is ; submit ourselves in these high considerations to hit ordinance^ 
as being no other than the ordinance ^ God itself and rather attend 
upon air unUt with confidence in his justice, belief in his wisdom, 
assurance in his parental affections to his subjects and kingdoms, 
than fret ourselves with the curious questionsy voitk ike vain flatteries qf 
ima^mry Itbertyy which, had we even our silly wishes and conceits, 
were we to frame a new commonwealth even to our own fancy, 
might yet in conclusion leave ourselves less free, leu happy than 
now, thanks be to God and his majestyy we are.' III. 38. note. 
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Statesman and Councillor, * was Innocent and even Laudable, * 
)4ow, as to his Irish government, it was proved on his trial, by 
at least eight or nine uncontradided witnesses, that he repeated¬ 
ly said, and held it out indeed as his ruling maxim, * that while 

* he was Governor, he would make an act of State, or an act of 

* the Council Board, a^ good as an act of Parliament’*^ that he 

* would not have his orders disputed by law, or lawyers ’—* that 

* the Irish were a conquered nation, with whom the Kipg might 

* do as he pleased ; and, for their antiquated charters, they were 

* binding no farther than he pleased* ’ That he acted, too, up 
to the full spirit of those principles, is established by all the 
contemporary histories; and, in particular, that, under the 
pretext of an Inquiry into Titles, aided by a most atrocious sys- 

. tern of fining, imprisoning, and impressing such jurors as re¬ 
fused to find for the king, he confiscated a great part of the 
property of the kingdom, and especially of the province of 
Connaught, and put down all opposition or resistance by mili¬ 
tary force. He used the military indeed in a still more illegal 
and unconstitutional service:—For, in one of his despatches to 
the king, after boasting that he had so balanced the Protestant 
and recusant members in the Lower House as nearly to neutra¬ 
lise both, he adds, * 1 will also labour to get as many Captains 

* and O^ers returned as Burgesses as I possibly can, who, 

* having Immediate dependence on the Crown, may almost 

* sway the business which way they please. ’ All this, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Hume, was not only innocent and laudable^ but Pru^ 
dent, . We shall say nothing as to the two first epithets; but as 
to its prudence^ some notion may be formed from the character 
of the rebellion which broke out immediatelv after; and with 
nference to which, his conscious but ungrate^'ul master, after¬ 
wards told his English parliament, * that if he had been suf- 
< fered to perform nis engagements to his Irish subjects, there 

* had been no rebellion, ’ 

With regard, again, to the innocent and laudable nature of his 
genera] poUcy, it is needless to go farther than his own letters 
and despatches—in one of which ne recommends to the king to 
give * seasonable Rewards to the Judges for occasional services;’ 
and adds, that * by a constant and quick applying qf Rewards 

* and FimishntentSf he might soon be rendered, both at Home 

* and abroad, the most P<^Derful and considerable king in Chris*^ 

* t^dom, {Despatches^ S^c, vol. ii. p. 41.) In a subsequent let¬ 
ter, after observing that the infamous judgment in the case of 
ship-money * was the greatest service the Profession of the Law 
f hfd done the Crown in his time,’ he adds, ‘ But unless his 

has the like power declared to raise x land army 
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* upon the same exigent 6( state» the Crovn •eemt to stand but 

* upon one leg at home, and to be considerable but by halves, to 

* foreign princes abroad.' - In the close of the sairie despatch, 
where he speaks of vindicating the Royalty from the restraints 
and conditions of subjects, he recurs to the same topic, and 
showing evidently that he was fully aware that the measure 
would be a complete innovation on the constitution, observes, 
that an army once raised by prerogative, would * insensibly gain 

* a precedetUi and settle an authority and right in the Crown to 

* levies of that nature;—which thread draws after it many huge 

* advantages, more proper to be thought on at some other sea- 

* son.’ (p. 612.) It IS needless to pursue this any farther; and 
it is sufficient of itself to settle the whole question as to the cha¬ 
racter of Charles’s policy, that this StralForde was, up to his 
last hour, his favourite and most trusted counsellor—-aqd his 
yielding him to the Justice of the nation, the only act of rigour 
of whiem he ever repented. 

Mr Brodie has likewise noted with due reprobation the base 
and barefaced apostasy with which this great champion of tyranny 
began his career of oppression—and pointed out the mistake 
(or misrepresentation) of 'Mr Htirne, who says that he went 
over to the Court ‘ afta' the dUsohUion of Charles’s third Par¬ 
liament, when the necessities of state had begun; ’ whereas it is 
certain that he ratted during the prorogation—and, changing 
sides without the shadow of an apology, instantly took up the 
very height of those principles which he had just before been 
ihe most vehement in opposing. 

One of the most remarkable passages in all Charles’s history, 
is his attempt to seize the five arraigned members by his per¬ 
sonal-appearance in the House—which, followed up by his am¬ 
biguous quest in the city, and his sudden retreat to Hampton 
Court, and thence to York, may be fairly regarded as the first 
substantive appeal to force and actual aggression in the course 
of the contest. It is curious, therefore, to observe the differ¬ 
ence between Mr flume’s account of that proceeding, and the 
corrected edition of Mr Brodte. According to the former, the 
King proceeded to the House ‘ with his ordinary attendants 
only, armed as usual, some with halberts, some with walking 
swords. ’ Now, Mr Brodie shows from contemporary docu¬ 
ments, that the King had recently before not only got together 
an irregular military guard of discharged officers and others, 
but had prevailed on a number of the students in the Inns of 
Court to enrol themselves as an additional guard—that, the day 
before his visit, he had ordered them to be iu readiness on an 
hour’s warning—that on that very morning 100 stand of arnu^ 
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with gunpowder and amiriunltioni had been brought the 
Tower to Whitehall—and that he proceeded to the House with 
a tumultuous escort of about 500 armed men» many of them 
having pistols and fire arms, who would not allow the doors of 
the House to be closed after his entry, an^used many threat¬ 
ening and insolent expressions during the mole extraordinary 
scene. It is also proved by no less an authority than Claren¬ 
don, that afler the proscribed members took refuge in- the city, 

* it was proposed by Lord Digby to go after them with a select 

* company of gentlemen, Mihercof Lunsford was one^ and to 

* seize and bring them away, dead or alive, * * and without 

* doubt, ’ adds t& noble historian, ‘ he would have done it— 

* which must have had a wondetjkd ^ect. * After this, Mr Hume 
represents the King as sojourning at Hampton Court in a state 
of shame, mortification and distress, while the Commons con¬ 
tinued to harass him with the most insulting propositions, and 
to keep up their popularity by the most aflfectem alarms, t^in^ 
advantage of such ridiculous incidents to spread abroad their 
panics, that * Lord Digby having entered Kingston in a coach 

* and six, attended by a few livery servants, the intelligence 

* was conveyed to London, and it was imm^iately voted that 

* he had appeared in a hostile manner, to the terror of bis 

* Mmesty’s subjects, and bad levied war against the king 

* and kingdom.’ Now, the truth, as clearly established by 
Clarendon, indisputably fe, that hefot'e leaving Whitehall^ the 
king had secretely despatched Newcastle to t&e possession of 
the garrison and stores at Hull—and the queen had previ¬ 
ously obtained from the commander of Portsmouth, a promise 
to surrender that important fortress on the royal summons; so 
that the resolution to have recourse to military force, in op¬ 
position to the parliament, was unquestionably taken before 
his departure, llien it is distinctly admitted by Digby himself 
in the statement which he afterwards published for his own 
vindication, and that of his master, that < when the king re- 

* tired to Hampton Court, many SoMiei's and Commanders (who 

* had assembled to sollicit payment of their arrears from the 

* Parliament) waited on their Majesties, and leaving them at 
Hampton, provided their own accommodation at Kingston, 

* the nxghest place of resort, and still so used for the overplus 
^ of company which the court could not entertain. To these 
‘ gentlemen, and to this place, was I sent by his majesty, with some 
‘ expression of his majestfs good acceptance of their service^ &c. 
&c. From these unquestionable sources, it is thus established, 
diat the Jung had been followed from London by a body of 
discontented officers and soldiers, who had quartered them* 
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oelten as near Mg residence as possible, and that £)lgby had 
visited them by his majesty’s orders, to accept and to thank 
them for their offer of service in this most critical emergency. 
When it is added, that it appears from the journals of parlia¬ 
ment, that Kingst#!, thus spontaneously occupied by such a 
military force as has been described, was the seat of the maga¬ 
zines and stores for the country—that the troops amounted to 
upwards of200 in number, and that their commander was that 
very Lun^ordi whom Digby had proposed to take witli him 
but a few days before, to drag the proscribed members,— dead or 
alive —from the city! it is leil to the candid reader to judge, 
whether there was not more excuse for the Parliament voting 
that the meeting of those two champions and their soldiers, at 
Kingston, under such circumstances, was in a hostile manner, 
and for the purpose of levying war, than there can be for Mr 
Hume alleging that the only ground for this vote was, that 
Lord Digby had passed through Kingston in his coach and 
six, attended by a few livery servants f—a more extraordinary 

1 )erversion and suppression of truth we scarcely know where to 
ook for in history. 

We shall mention one other, however, which to some readers 
may appear still more discreditable. It occurs in Mr Hume’s 
account of Cromwell,—^the whole tenor and strain of which Mr 
Brodie shows to be singularly partial and inaccurate. Among 
other things, however, he says, ‘ His name for above two years 
(after the meeting of Parliament in 1640} is not to be found 
* qftencr than TiriCEupon any committee —and those committees 
* into which he was admitted, were chosen for affairs which 
* would more interest the zealots than the men of business. ’ 
Now, this sounds very authentic and arithmetical—and any 
ordinary reader would take it for granted, that there could be 
no material error in a statement which must have been made 
from an inspection of the journals. Mr Brodie, however, has 
had the curiosi^ to examine these records for himself—and what 
is the result ? Why, tliat before the recess, and within tlie first 
ten months, he was appointed on eighteen committees of the 
greatest importance, Insides having been sent up twice alone 
with important messages to tlie Lords; and that afler the re¬ 
cess, ami within the nine months of the 2d session, he was again 
named on no fewer than twenty-seven other committees, be¬ 
sides six messages to the Lords, and four to tlie Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, making in all forty-five committees and 
txoclvc sjiecial messages within the two years to which Mr 
l^lume has referred I Mr Brodie has given the dates of all 
these commiltees; and has mentioned Uie sulyects of moat of 
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themi which embrace all the Important buMnesa of the House, 
and prove the learned historian to be as egregiously and unac-* 
countably mistaken in their nature as in their number. What 
reliance indeed can be placed in an author so incredibly negU« 
gent and inaccurate ? 

In his account of the trial and execution of the king, there 
is more excuse perhaps for passion and exaggeration. But 
there are some misrepresentations etjually unworthy and foolish. 
‘ Every night,’ he says, for example, * from his sentence till 

* his death, the king slept sound as usual; though the noise of 

* the workmen employed in framing the scaffold and other pre- 

* parations for his execution, contUmall^ resoitnded in his cars, ’ 
Now, by far the best authority for this period of the history, is the 
Memoirs of the faithful Herbert, who was constantly in attenr 
dance on the king's person, day and night—and hedistinctly states, 
that the king was lodged during all this interval at St James's^ 
and of course could not be disturbed by preparations making 
at Whitehall ! Mr Brodic informs us, that he has examined the 
copy of Herbert in the Advocates' Library, and recognised Mr 
Hume’s pencil marks at this very passage; so that he must have 
been perfectly aware how the fact stood, wliich is confirmed, 
indeed, by all the other authorities. Yet has he thought fit to 
borrow this theatrical trait of the nightly disturbance from the 
scafiPold making, from such a writer as Clement Walker, the only 
one who mentions it, and who, in point of fact, contradicts him* 
self, and relapses into truth in tlie very next page,—where he 
has this entry: * 30th January—the day appointed for the 

* King's death. He came on ^ooifrom St Jameses to Whitehall 

that morning. ’ 

Another legend, borrowed from Perlnchief, an author of stUl 
less credit than Walker, is exposed by Mr Brodie with equal 
force and acuteness. After mentioning that Fairfax had used 
every exertion to rescue the King from his murderers. My 
Hume gravely proceeds. 

* Cromwell and Ireton, informed of this intention, endeavoured to 
convince him that the Lord had rejected the king; and they exhort* 
ed him to seek by prayer some direction from heaven on this import¬ 
ant occasion: but they concealed from him that they had already 
signed the warrant for the execution. Harrison was the person ap¬ 
pointed to join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement 
he prolonged his d^ful cant^ till intelligence arrived that the fatal 
blow was struck. He then rose from his knees, and insisted with 
Fairfax that this event was a miraculous and providential answer, 
which heaven had sent to their devout supplications. ’ IV. S!14. note, 

}^ow, upon this extraordinary statement, which, in Periu* 
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cbiePs edition, is Fnul only to be * credibly reported, ^ thouffh 
given without qualification by Hume, Mr Brodie forcibly ob¬ 
serves, that^ 

‘ In order to prove Fairfax Innocent, they proceed upon the as¬ 
sumption that he was destitute of common sense* But, in the first 
place, it is utterly impossible that Fairfax, who was at Whitehall, 
could be ignorant of the truth. Did he not see the scaffold erected ? 
Did he not see the troops drawn out, and the crowd assembled ? 
Did he not hear the noise of the drums which beat all the way from 
St James's to Whitehall? Was there not one even of his own regi¬ 
ment to apprise him of the circumstance? or, would not Colonel 
Tomlinson, upon whom Uume says, “ the king's conduct hud wrought 
a total conversion,” have signified the circumstance? Would not 
all the Presbyterian clergy, who knew perfectly that it was to take 
place, and were vehement against it, have run with (he tidings to 
Lady Fairfax, in order to obtain the interposition of her lord ? These 
clergy were always about her, and, knowing her sentiments, could 
not fail to introduce the subject. Wc must suppose, that what all 
the world knew, Fairfax alone was ignorant of: and ycl he docs not 
pretend any thing this kind in his memoirs ; and we may be 
well assured that he would not have allowed such a charge ogainst 
Cromwell, ireton and Harrison, to pass. He survived the restora¬ 
tion many years, and doubtless would have been adduced as a W'itnesi 
against Harrison, to prove a fact so calculated to excite execration 
against one whom the ruling party, now joined by Fairfax, wished so 
much to make abhorred. But wiiat sets the matter beyond all dispute 
b, that it is disproved in the most direct manner, by the evidence 
against Colonel Hacker, as one of the regicides/ IV. 215, 216. note. 

And then he details the evidence of Huncks, that, after the 
king was brought to Whitehall on the SOth January, and im¬ 
mediately before his execution, he saw Harrison in bed in Ire- 
ton's chamber, and enumerates the persons present, among 
whom Fairfax was not. It is also from this same vcrarioiu 
Perinchief, who gives a long account of the miracles perform¬ 
ed by handkerchiefs dipped in the King's blood, and whom he 
does not venture to quote, that Mr Hume has condescended to 
borrow his pathetic and poetical account of the extraordinary 
effects produced by the general horror and agony excited by 
the King’s death. 

Our readers probably think they have enough of this now; 
and we are ourselves pretty much of that opinion ; but we must 
say a word, before concluding, on that charge of insincerity a- 
gainst Charles which Mr Hume has repelled with so much ve¬ 
hemence, and which Mr Brodie here reassei ts with equal in¬ 
trepidity. 

The most remarkable part eertainly of Mr Hume’s statement 
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on this subject is, < that-the imputation is later gr&mlh than 

‘ his cftsm age\ and that even nis enemies, though they loaded 

* him with many calumnies, did not insist on this accusation; ’ 
and then he proceeds to say, that Ludlow is the only Parlia* 
mentarian who imputes that vice to him; and that Clarendon 
and other royalist writers, while they justify him from other 
charges, do not Uiink it necessary to vindicate him from this. 
Now, of these extraordinary allegations, we think it cannot be 
deni^ that Mr Brodie has brought forward, as indeed was a- 
bundantly easy, the most overwhelming refutation. In the 
first place, the whole ground of quarrel, after the petition of 
right, may be said to have rested on an avowed distrust of the 
Kin^s sincerity, or rather on open imputations of the most a- 
trocions perfidy. Mr Hume himself, indeed, in the course of 
his narrative, is repeatedly compelled to notice this circum* 
stance. * All his concessions, ’ he observes, * were poisoned 

* by their suspicions qf his tratn/ of cordiality '—(meaning manU 
festly sincerity^ for he goes on)—^ and the supposed attempt to 

* engage the army against them' (while he professed entire ac¬ 
quiescence in their measures) ' served with many as a confir- 

* mation of jealousy.^ What, indeed, was the imputa¬ 
tion of the army plot but a charge of the most aggravated 
treachery ? What other character had the proceedings with 
regard to the incident ? or the perpetual accusation of favour 
shown to Papists, in the face of the most solemn denials ? 
What was the object of the publication of the letters taken at 
Naseby, but to prove the utter faithlessness of the King’s pro¬ 
fessions, and the contrast between them and his confidential 
communications? Could Mr Hume be ignorant that this was 
the sole scope and professed design of the introduction to 

* The King's Cabinet opened, ’ and to Digby’s Cabinet, as 
published by the Parliament ? Such, accordingly, is the undis¬ 
guised strain of most of their last remonstrances and addresses 
to the King himself,—as, for example, that of March 164<2, 
where, after stating some of the points on which they required 
satisfaction, they proceed: * But it is not words that can se- 
« cure us in these our humble desires. We cannot but too 
^ well and sorrowfully remember what gracious messages we had 

* from your Majesty this summer, when, with your prhnty^ the 

* bringing up the army was in agitation ! we cannot but, 

* with the like affections, recal to our minds how, not two days 
‘ before^ you gave directions for the accusation against the six wirm- 

* bers^ and your own coming to the Commons’ house, that 
‘ house received a gracious message that you would always have 

* a care of their privileges as of your own prerogative ; of the 
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* safety of their persons as of your own children. ’ There is 
no accountf ind^^ of any of the great debates in Parliament^ 
in which this is not a leading topic. The main ground for re¬ 
jecting the personal treaty was, that there could be no reliance 
on any treaty * with so perfidious and implacable a Prince. ’ 
Nay, it is recorded in the contemporary documents, that, after 
the discovery of the King’s letters at Padstow, Fairfax himself 
dissuaded the Parliament from entering into any treaty on this 
very ground, and declared it as his opinion that the. arrestment 
of Glamorgan * was only for a present colour^ to salve reputa-* 

* tion with the people. ’ In the famous Declaration, too, when 
the house voted to send no more addresses, the charge •^ith 
which they wind up their accusations against him, ana which 
is held out, indeed, as the main ^ound of their resolution, 
is that of his faithlessness and dissimulation; so that, in-. 
stead of being confined to one passionate Parliamentarian, the 

. accusation is repeatedly and deliberately urged to his face by 
the whole Parliament in a body. But when Mr Hume said, that 
the charge of insincerity was not laid against this monarch in 
his own age, was he not aware that even the gentle Batllie 
has set him down in his lifetime as * excessively false and hy* 
pocritical, ’ and one * who had all his life loved trinketing na« 

* turally ? ’ Did he not know how he had been treated in this re* 
sped by Milton, both in his Iconoclastes and his Defence of 
the people of England ? Was he ignorant, in short, that Cla-> 
renoon himself does—^not indeed justify him against this charge^ 
-—but expressly concur in it ?—as when he writes to Nicholas 
upofi Glamorgan’s business—* 1 wish the King would apply 

* himself to the part he has to act—that is, to suffer resolutely, and 

* have no tricks^ ’ &c. He has recorded too, without any attempt 
to contradict it—indeed the facts he himself relates, prove it 
to be true,—the charge brought publicly against him by Crom¬ 
well, in the course of toe negociation at Carisbrook. We shall 
quote a still more decisive instance immediately* 

* Cromwell, before this vote, declared the king was a man of 
great parts and understanding, faculties they had hitherto endea¬ 
voured to have him thought to be without, but that he toorr so great a 
dusemkleiiilgmd so Jake a man, that he usas not to he irusledt and there¬ 
upon repeated many particulars whilst he was in the army, that Ills 
majesty wished that such and such things might be done, which be¬ 
ing done to gratify him, he was displeased and complained of it: 
That whilst he professed, with all solemnity, that he referred himself 
tohoUy to ilte parliament^ and depended only upon their wisdom and 
counsel for the settlement and composing the distractions of tho 
kingdom, he had, at the same time, secret trusties xoith the ScoiHsk 
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commissioners, bow he might embroil the nation in > new war, and 
destroy the parliament, vol. v. p. 91.' IV. 123,124. note* 

But the great point certainly is, not whether he was accused 
of insincerity—which is plain enough,—but whether bewasgu/7/v 
of it. To settle this fully, it would be necessary to go into all 
those discussions that subsisted at the time between him and his 
opponents ; in the greater part, if not the whole of which it seems 
impossible, since the publication of Clarendon’s Life and Letters, 
to dispute that he had acted with the greatest duplicity. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, there are some facts upoi^ which no doubt can 
now be thrown, which seem to be decisive of the question. 

I^istf After his retreat to the Scottish army, he, to please that 
party, sent a public * dispatch to Ormonde to break off all treaties 

* with the Catholics, in order that, for their crimes and rebeL 

* lion, they might be left to the punishment of the parliament; 

* but, sensible that such a demand would be made of him, Ae 

* kad 2 >revi(msly commanded that lurd lieutenant to obey none 

* kis public instructions* While, too, h^,was thus caballing with 

* Ormondei he was carrying-on another correspondence with 

* Glamorgan, calculated to involve the ruin even of the other. 

* With an individual who acted thus, thcie could be no safety 

* in iiegociation; and so much was he accustomed to this disin^ 

* genuous practice, that Clarendon, in one of his letters, men- 

* tions that a certain individual—probably himself—had lost the 

* royal confidence fur refusing to act in conformity with his se- 

* cret intentions, in opposition to his warrants as monarch.’ 
It was during this time also that he is recorded to have 
told the Scottish commissioners, significantly, that, ‘ if he were 

* a prisoner, it was the opinion of many divines that promises 

* made by a prisoner did not oblige. ’ 

Second, It is distinctly stated by Clarendon, that before the war 
broke out, he consented to pass certain bills under a secret resolu¬ 
tion of afterwards disavowing and disregarding them, on the pre¬ 
text that the houses of parliament at the time of voting them were 
not perfectly free. The noble historian, with all his partialities, 
reprobates this fatal duplicity; which goes indeed to the root 
of the whole question,—for the same pretext would obviously 
apply to every subsequent negotiation or engagement with the 
Parliament*—but Mr Hume has the courage to defend, or ra- 


* Accordingly, we find it was so applied during the negociations in 
the Isle of Wight. For aftefiiaving given hh parole not to leave that 
place, it is certain not only that he made various attempts to escape, 
jbut affected to make great concessions to the parliamentary commis- 
immtrs, with a view to retract and disavow them if that escape bad 
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ther to palliate it, by obserFine—^ that Charles’s secret pur* 
< pose only referr^ to the bill about the bishops^ and that for 
* pressing troops; ’ though Clarendoni his <mn only avthori^f 
after stating that he had passed those two bills on that prin« 
ciple^ says expressly, * 1 doubt this logic had an influence 
‘ on other acts of no less moment than these* ’ vol. li. p, 4f30* 
And yet it is with this passage among others before his eyes, 
that he says, the charge of insincerity was unheard of In that 
age—^and that Clarendon, in particular, held it to be so ground¬ 
less and extravagant as to be unworthy of any refutation* 

Thirds His transactions in Ireland, afler he took refuge with 
the Scotch, and especially his commission to Glamorgan, and 
his disavowal of that commission, are of themselves conclusive 
ns to the question of his veracity and candour. Dr Birch had 
not left much for Mr Brodie to do on this subject—but what 
remained for him, he has done with equal vigour and effect. 
We shall not now go into any of these disgraceful details—* For, 
even supposing that Glamorgan was not intended to act without 
Ormond’s privacy and sanction—which is all that Mr Hume 
contends for—there is far more than enough admitted to settle fur 
ever the question we are now considering. < So lately as April 
1642, ’ as is well observed by Mr Brodie, ^he had called God 
to witness that he Ximild never consent^ upon •whatsoever 
pretence^ to a toleration of the Popish profession, or abolition of the. 
laws now in force against Popish recusants in Ireland;” and tooh 
the sacrament from Archbishop Ushevt that he •ujould never connive at 
Popery, (Birch, p. 278, 9. Hush. Col. p. Rush, vol. iv. p* 

'346.), and yet his oim letters prove, beyond all question, that he 
proposed to ** bargain away " the whole penal laws on that subject. 
As for yielding to the desires of his Catholic subjects, had it not im¬ 
plied a breach of faith, and lust of power, it could not have been 
condemned. But the horrid guilt was in endeavouring to purchase 
the assistance of the atrocious actors in the Irish rebellion, to subju¬ 
gate BriUiin: and then, had they succeeded, they might and would 
have iQnposed their creed. Yet this is, of course, defended by Htune, 
who alleges that it was necessary, for the safety of hihiself, his wife, 
children, and friends. But why were his own and their safety ever 
in danger ? Because nothing short of tlie overthrow of the laws 
which made him king would content him. He might even still have 
secure, by adequate concessions; and his ^/h'ends, far from 
wishing him to pursue the course-he took, were only prevented from 

^ __ _ __ 

been elfected. Tn a Letter to; Sir W. Hopkins, he says, ‘ To deal 
‘ frpely with you, the great concession a made to-day was merely in 
‘ order to my escape: of which, if I had not hope, I bad not done 
* it.' 
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deserting him as one man, by his denials of the truth* They all too 
(but Hyde, and perhaps one or two more, who could not brook their 
own proscription) urged Charles to enter into an accommodation with 
his parliament; and by doing so, they only brought against them¬ 
selves, from this very king, a charge of villany and treason. 

* Atler all this, the candour of Hume, I doubt, cannot longer be 
defended, any more than that of the monaich whose cause he under¬ 
took. But, possibly, the reader may conceive that be has afforded 
to Cbitrles a defence of an unexpected nature. For if an historian 
can be vindicated for sitting down coolly to misrepresent facts, 
through so many volumes, in defence of that misguided prince, we 
cannot condemn the infatuated individual himself.' IV. 53, 54. no/c. 

In concluding, we have to thank Mr Brodie for a great deal 
of information and sound doctrine—but we cannot part with 
him without a word of advice. His book has been too hastily 
published—and must, in fact, be entirely new cast in another 
edition. It contains a great deal of needless repetition—and, 
in spite of this, the facts and views that bear upon the same 
topics are frequently scattered in very distant passages, and di¬ 
vided between text and notes in a very unskilful and perplexing 
manner. There is a great collection of materials in short, and 
many very luminous and conclusive observations—but the 
work is extremely incomplete, either as a history or a series of 
constitutional elucidations. The most laborious part of his task, 
however, is over—and while wc arc not without sympathy for 
that impatience for his reward which has led him to seek it, wc 
think, somewhat prematurely, it is our duty to admonish him 
that its ultimate value will depend verv much on the exertions 
which are yet required of him,—and that if he grudge the mo¬ 
derate labour of a better arrangement and more vigorous con¬ 
coction of his materials, he is likely to lose the best fruits of 
the great labour he has already bestowed in providing them^ 
both as regards their utility to the public, and his own Ume. 

When he is at the work of rcvisal, it might not be amiss if 
he were to revise some of his opinions. He is too bitter and 
too indiscriminate a disputant,—believes every thing against the 
royalists, and will find no fault in their opponents. He sus¬ 
pects strongly, for example, that Buckingham poisoned King 
James, and that King Charles abetted him; and opines that 
the republicans did quite right when they made a law to punish 
adultery with death;—and tnat it is very wrong to smile at the 
strange name of ‘ Mr Praise-God-Barebone, * us he always very 
respectfully calls him. There is also a long note against the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, which it would be for his credit to 
cancel—along with some others. 
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Abt. VI. Letlers to and from Henrietta Countess of Stjffl/lk 
and her second Husband^ the Honourable George BeiMey^ 
2 vols. LfOndon, 1824. 

Tt is well enough known in ‘ the Tradci* that anything, now- 
^ a*days, will sell, which is stuck full of proper names, and 
holds out any reasonable promise of scandal in polite life} i^d 
it is eq^ually well known» that publications which sell on the 
Btrengtn of these merits, and no other, pass vulgarly by the ap¬ 
propriate appellation of < Catch-penny.* We ha;e not oflen 
met with a more perfect specimen than that which is now be¬ 
fore us. Here are two thick octavo volumes of letters, of which 
not above a dozen are in any way worthy of publication; they 
are written by and to a celebrated Countess, and came out of 
the collection of a Dowager Marchioness,—and are preceded by. 
a meagre biographical notice, and followed by an account of 
how much Queen Caroline and her family paid for sliifts and 
petticoats,—besides an accompaniment of notes, which are uni¬ 
formly pert in their style, and generally inaccurate in their 
facts. If all these are not the true diagnostics of this worst 
form of the disease of book-making, wc must confess that we 
know less than we thought we did, of the nature and symptoms 
of that dire epidemic of the nineteenth century. 

Henrietta Hobart, Countess-of Suffolk, was, as all the world, 
except the Editor of these volumes, knows, for many years the 
mistress of George the Second; and among her friends were 
numbered some of the most illustrious characters of that day. 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, Bolingbruke, Peterborough, 
Chesterfield, Piilteney, the Dutchess of Queensberry, and, in 
later times, Horace Walpole, were of her intimate society, and 
are found in the list of tier correspondents. Such names, at 
first sight, give promise of much entertainment to the readers 
of their letters: But Lady Suffolk was a cautious woman; she 
had lived long in a court, and her very existence depended 
upon her favour in it; consequently, she appears never to have 
committed to paper any anecdote or any opinion which could 
in any way compromise her. Her correspondents seem also to 
have caught the infection; their letters to her are for the most 
part composed of mere phrases of civility—of condolence at 
the illness of a prince or princess—of joy at their recovery— 
of uninteresting details of the every-day life of a court that 
went by clock-work—^births, marriages, and deaths, of per¬ 
sons no longer interesting—‘ and trumpery lists of long for- 
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* colten peers.' Mrs Campbell f Miss Bellcnden) and Lady 
Hervey (Miss Lepel) now and tnen venture upon a coarse 
joke—Swift breathes forth the complaints of wounded pride 
and disappointed ambition. Gay’s pleasantry is generally strain¬ 
ed and affected. Of Pope, there is but one letter-—and that is of 
such a kind as to prevent our regretting the want of more. Three 
from Arbuthnot are serious and dull. One from Lord Boling* 
broke, and several from Pulteney, partake of the same character 




are the very perfection of tedious affectation; and present the 
melancholy picture of * Him whose lightnings pierc’d the Iberi¬ 
an lines,* drivelling forth, in his old age, a series of hyperboli¬ 
cal protestations and ridiculous compliments, of which even a 
school-boy would be ashamed. It was neither fair by the pub¬ 
lic, nor by the memory of Lord Peterborough, to publish such 
ineffable trash. A few among the letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
one Or two among those of Horace Walpole, and some pas¬ 
sages in the Dutchess of Queensberry’s, partake of a better 
character than tlie rest. The following extracts from Lord 
Chesterfield are perhaps the most entertaining things in the 
book. 


! Madam, Bath^ Nov. 9.d, 1734*. 

* A general history of the Bath since you left it, together with 
the particulars of Amoretto’s (the Hon. William Sawyer Herbert) 
life and conversation, are matters of too great importance to need 
any introduction. Therefore, without further preamble, I send you 
the very minutes, just as 1 have them down to help my own memory; 
the variety of events, and the time necessary to observe them, not 
having yet allowed roe the leisure to put them in that style and or¬ 
der in which 1 propose they shall hereafter appear in public. 

* Oct. 27. Little company appeared at the pump ; those that were 
there drank the waters of affliction for the departure of Lady Suf¬ 
folk and Mrs Blount. What was said of them both I need not tell 
you; for It was so obvious to those that said it, that it cannot be less 
BO to those that deserve it. Amoretto went upon Lansdowne to eva¬ 
porate bis grief for the loss of his Parthenissa (Mrs Blount in me¬ 
mory of whom (and the wind being cold into the bargain; he tied 
his handkerchief over his hat, and looked very sadly. 

< In the evening, the usual tea-table met at Lyndscy’s, the two 

P rincipal persons excepted, who, it was hoped, were then got safe to 
fewberry. Amoretto's main action was at our table; but, episodi¬ 
cally, he took pieces of bread and butter, and cups of tea at about 
ten others. He laughed his way through the girls out of the long 
room into the little one, where he tallied till he swore, and swore till 
he went home,—and probably some time oflerwards. 

* The Countess of Burlington, in the absence of her Royal High- 
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neUf held a circle at Hayes's, where she lost a favourite suutT-box, 
but unfortunately kept her temper. 

* Oct* 28. Breaklast was at Lady Anne’s, where Araoretto was 
with difficulty prevailed upon to eat and drink as much as he had a 
mind to. At night, he was observed to be pleasant with tlie girls, 
and with less restraint than usual, which made some people surmise 
that he comforted himself for the loss of Lady Suffolk and Parthe- 
nissa, by the liberty and impunity their absence gave him. 

* OcU 29. Amoretto breakfasted incognito, but appeared at the 
ball in the evening, where he distinguished himself by his bon mots. 
He was particularly pleased to compare the two Miss Towardint, 
who are very short, and were a dancing, to a couple of totunis set 
a spinning. The justness and liveliness of this image struck Mr 
Marriott to such a degree, that he begged leave of the author to 
put it off for his own, which was granted him. He declared after¬ 
wards to several people, tliat Mr Herbert beat the world at similes. 

* Oct. 30. Being his Majesty’s birthday, little company appeared 
in the morning, all being resolved to look well at night. Mr Her¬ 
bert dined at Mr Walters's with young Mr Barnard, whom he rallied 
to death. Nash gave a ball at Lyndsey's, where Mr Tate appeared 
for the first time, and was noticed by Mr Herbert; he wore his 
gold-laced clothes on the occasion, and looked so fine, that, stand¬ 
ing by chance in the middle of the dancers, he was taken by many 
at a distance for a gilt garland. He concluded his evening as usual 
with basset and blasphemy. 

‘ Oct, 31. Amoretto breakfasted at Lady Anne’s, where, being 
now more easy and familiar, he called for a half peck loaf and a 
pound of butter—let off a great many ideas, and, had he had the 
same inclination to have let off any thing else, wotfid doubtless have 
done it. The Countess of Burlington bespoke the play, as you may 
see by the inclosed original bill; the au^ence consisted of seven¬ 
teen souls, of whom 1 made one. 

* Nov, 1. Amoretto took a vomit in the morning, and then with 
a clear and excellent stomach dined with me, and went to the ball 
at night, where Mrs Hamilton chiefly engrossed him. Mrs Jones 
gave Sir Humphrey Monoux pain with Mr Browne, which gave 8ir 
Humphrey the tuothach, but Mr Jones has since made up matters 
between them. 

* Nov, 2. Circular letters are received here from Miss Secretary 
Russell, notifying the safe arrival at London, with many interesting 
particulars, and with gracious assurances of the continuance of a 
Arm and sincere friendship-xlt would be as hard to say who receiv¬ 
ed the strongest assurances, as it would be to determine who credit¬ 
ed them the worst. Mrs Hamilton bespoke the play at night, which 
we all interested ourselves so much to All, that there were as many 
people turned back as let in: it was so hot that the Countess 
Burlington could not stay it out,' Ac. 
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‘ Your commandf were too obliging not to be immediately and 
thankfully complied with, by one who would pay the most willing o- 
bedience to any you could lay upon him. If all ladies and kings 
(the great rulers of this world) would command in your way, how 
popular would their governments be with their subjects, and how 
easy to themselves! At least, 1 would advise kings to practise it, 
as the only method they have lef^ to revive passive obedience.-— 
You commanded me to do what 1 had most a mind to do myself; and 
what would otherwise have wanted an excuse, has now the merit of 
obedience. 

* 1 must tell you then, that the health you were so good to inte¬ 
rest yourself in, is as much mended in this one week as 1 expected 
1 could be in the six weeks 1 am to stay here. 1 have recovered the 
stomach 1 had lost, am quite free from the complaints in my head, 
and have in a good degree regained my spirits, which, 1 am sure, 
must be entirely owing to the waters, and not to the company here; 
for though this place is very full, here are very few w'ith whom I 
either am or desire to be acquainted. As for quality, we have the 
very flower of it in the august persons of the Dutebesses of Norfolk 
and Buckingham, who, thank God, are well enough together to a* 
void the fatal disputes about rank, which might otherwise arise be¬ 
tween the first dutchess of the kingdom and a princess of the blood. 
Your kinswoman, the Dutchess of Norfolk, had like the other day 
to have been the innocent cause of Mrs Buckley's death. Mrs 
Buckley was bathing in the Cross Bath, as she thought, in perfect 
security, when of a sudden her Grace, who is considerably increased 
in bulk even since you saw her, came, and, like the great leviathan, 
raised the waters so high, that Mrs Buckley's guide was obliged to 
hold her up in her arms to save her from drowning, and carry her 
about like a child. 

* You will, I am sure, expect from me I'histoire amoureuse et 
galante nf Mr Herbert; but 1 am very sorry, both for your sake and 
his, that it makes but a very sroall volume this year. He lies in bed 
till between ten and eleven, where he eats two breakfasts of strong 
broth ; then rides till one or two ; afler which he dines commonly 
pretty plentifully with me, and concludes the evening at billiards 
and whist. He sometimes laughs with the girls, but with moderate 
auccest. He bad distinguished at first Mrs Earlei daughter-in-law 
to Giles Earle, a very handsome woman, till a little man about half 
his height, one Mr Harte, like a second David, had the impudence 
to attack, and the glory to defeat him. Since which he has content** 
ed himself with a little general waggery, as occasion offers, such as 
snatching the bread and butter out of a girl's hands, and greasing 
^ fingers and his own; taking away a cup of tea prepared for aome- 

else, and such other like' indications of innocent mirth; but he 
IflSno means established to his satisfaction, as when you were 
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here. For my own part, were it not for the comfort of returning 
health, 1 believe I should hang myself; 1 am so weary of sauntering 
about without knowing what to do, or of playing at low play, which 
1 hate, for the sake of avoiding deep play, which I love, that 1 look 
upon the remaining five weeks which I am to pass here as a sort of 
eternity, and consider London as a remote land of promise, which 
Gnd knows whether 1 shall ever get to or no. If I do, my first at¬ 
tention, as well as my greatest satisfaction, will be to assure you of 
the perfect truth and respect with which 1 am, Madam, yours, &c. 

Walpole's letters from Paris arc not without amusement.— 
Let us take, as a favourable specimen of them, the following 
description of the luxury and bad taste of a nouveau rkke cd* 
the year 1*765. 

‘ Yesterday I dined at La Horde's, the great banker of tlie 
court. Lord ! Madam, how little and poor all your houses in Lon¬ 
don will look after his! In the first place, you must have a garden 
half as long as the Mall, and then you must have fourteen windows, 
each as long as the other half, looking into it, and each window must 
consist of only eight panes of looking-glass. You must have a first 
and second anti-chamber, and they must have nothing in them but 
dirty servants. Next must be the grand cabinet, hung with red da* 
mask in gold frames, and covered with eight large and very bad pic¬ 
tures, that cost four thousand pounds—I cannot afford them you a 
farthing cheaper. Under these, to give an air of lightness, must 
be hung bas-reliefs in marble. Then there must be immense armo¬ 
ries of tortoiseshell and or-molu, inlaid with medals. And then you 
may go into the petit-cabinet, and then into the great salle, and 
the gallery, and the billiard-room, and the eating-room; and all 
these must be hung with crystal lustres and looking-glass from 
top to bottom; and then you must stuff them fuller than they 
will hold with granite tables, and porphyry umd, and bronzes, and 
statues, and vases, and the Lord or the devil knows what. But for 
fear you should ruin yourself or the nation, the Duchess de Gra- 
mont must give you this^ and Madame de Marsan that ; and if you 
have any body that has any taste to advise you, your eating-room 
must be hung with huge hunting pieces in frames of all-coloured 
golds, and at top of one of them you may have a setting-dog, who, 
having sprung a wooden partridge, it may be flying a* yard off a- 
gainst the wainscot. To warm and light this palace, it must cost 
you eight-and-twenty thousand livres a year in wood nnd candles. 
If you cannot afford that, you must staj* till my Lord Clive returns 
with the rest of the Indies. The mistress of this Arabian Nights* 
Entertainment is very pretty, and Sir Lmssrence La Horde is so 
fond of her, that he sits by her at dinner, and calls her Pug or 7 utv, 
I forget which, * 

Walpole evidently calls La Bordc * Sir .Lawrence,' in allu- 
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sion to Sir Lawrence Dundas^ an English noteoeau riche of the 
same periodi though the Editor in his note upon this passage, 
professes himself not able to conjecture whom he meant. In 
another letter of the same year, he describes in a lively manner 
the way of life at Paris, and it is curious to observe from it that 
the hours kept by our Continental neighbours were then con¬ 
sidered by the English as extraordinarily late, as ours are now 
by them. 

‘ Pern, 20, 1765. 

* 1 obey your commands, Madam, though it is to talk of my* 
self. The journey has been of great service to me, and my strength 
returned sensibly in two days. Nay, though all my hours are turned 
topsy-turvy, I find no inconvenience, but dine at half on hour after 
two, and sup at ten, as easily as I did in England at my usual hours. 
Indeed, breakfast and dinner now and then jostle one another; but I 
bar* found an excellent preservative against sitting up late, which is 
by not playing at whist. They constantly tap a rubber before supper, 
get up in the middle of a game, finish it afler a meal of three courses 
and a dessert; add another rubber to it; then take their knotting* 
bags, draw together into a little circle, and start some topic of liter¬ 
ature or irreligion, and chat till it is time to go to bed; that is, till 
you would think it time to get up again. The women are very 
good-humoured and easy; most of the men disagreeable enough. 
However, as every thing English is in fashion, our bad French is ac¬ 
cepted into the bargain. Many of us are received every where. 
Mr Hume is fashion itself, though his French is almost as unintel¬ 
ligible as his English ; Mr Stanley, is extremely liked ; and if liking 
them, good humour, and spirits can make any body please, Mr El¬ 
liot will not fail, * &c. 

We had hoped on opening these volumes to have found in 
them many anecdotes illustrative of the manners of the times, 
and of the characters of the individuals who lived in them—in 
this we were disappointed—hardly any thing of the kind occurs 
in the whole collection—rwith the exception of Lord Chester¬ 
field’s mention of his occupations in one of his letters, while Am¬ 
bassador at the Hogue: where he says, * 1 played at blind-man’s- 
buff till three this morning. ’ This is certainly a new trait in 
the character of one who has always been held up to succeeding 

g enerations as the model of formal politeness. Lady Hervey’s 
escription of Lord Peterborough at Bath, in the year 1725, is 
both characteristic and curious. ^ Lord Peterborough is here, 
* and has been so some time, though by his dress one would 
‘ believe he had not desired to maxe any stay; for he wears 
* boots all day, and, as 1 near, must do so, having brought no 
*^|hoea with him. It is a comical sight to see him with his (due 
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* ribbon and star^ and a cabbage under each arm^ or a chicken in 
‘ Am handi which after he himself has purchased at the market^ he 

* carries home for his dinner. ’ We shall conclude our extracts 
with some lines by Swift on Sir Robert Walpole, which are 
highly characteristic of the acrimonious temper of the author-*- 
and not without merit as a specimen of unbridled invective. 

< With favour and fortune fastidiously blest, 
lie’s loud in his laugh, and he’s coarse in bis jest; 

OF favour and fortune unmerited, vain; 

A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main; 

Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders. 

By dint of experience, improving in blunders; 

Oppressing true merit, exalting the base. 

And selling his country to purchase hU place; 

A jobber of stocks by retailing false news ; 

A prater at court in the style of the stews ; 

Of virtue and worth by profession a giber; 

Of juries and senates the bully and briber. 

Though I name not the wretch, you all know who 1 mean— 
'Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain. ’ 

Having thus extracted the best parts of these volumes, and 
given our opinion of ibe rest; we shall proceed to say a few 
words of the Editor’s introduction and notes—and we are sor¬ 
ry that it is not in our power to commend either. The great 
object of the Editor, both in his Introduction, and in various 
other parts of the work, appears to be to invalidate the testi¬ 
mony of Horace Walpole with regard to Lady Suffolk, Queen 
Caroline, George II., &c. He charges him with, * inaccuracy,’ 

* inconsistency in his statements,’ and * calumny,* says, that *a 
large proportion of his anecdotes are unfounded,’ that they ‘ are 
often unfounded and always exaggerated, ’ talks much of ‘ his 
mistakes and misrepresentations, ’ omits no opportunity of de¬ 
crying him both as a man and an author; and Anally, ai he 
evidently imagines, completely demolishes him in the second 
volume by the following character^ * He was born in 1730- 

* His birth was premature, and he was all his life a ve^ slight* 

* feeble, and unmanly figure. He died in The late 

‘ publication of his Memoirs has lowered his reputation for 

* candour, disinterestedness and truth ; and thep have, by their 

* undisguised and undeniable falsehood and malice, excited « 

* strong impression against the accuracy of his other anecdotlcal 
< works. His letters, too, which are charming in their style 

* and topics, are unhappily tinctured with the same readinetf 
f to sacriflee truth to either prejudice or pleasantry. ’ Wfi 
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•would here wish, en passant^ to inrorm the Editor, that Horace 
-Walpole was not born in 17^0, but on the 5th of October 
■ I'TIY; and to point out to him the ungrammatical construction 
of his sentence —puhlication being the nominative case singular, 
40 which they ought to refer. These, however, are minor 
considerations; < the weightier matters of the law, ’ in an edi¬ 
tor, * are to do justice and to show mercy; * both of which du¬ 
ties the Editor of Lady Suilblk’s Letters has most unaccountably 
omitted. We did at least expect that, -having ‘ shown no 
mercy’ to poor Walpole, he would have had ‘ the justice’ to 
derive the intelligence in his introduction and notes from other 
and more accurate sources. So far, however, is this from be¬ 
ing the case, that most of the anecdotes throughout the book, 
aU indeed that are is)orth readings are taken from Walpole’s re¬ 
miniscences, letters, or memoirs,—though the Editor has gene¬ 
rally not thought it worth while to acknowledge the obligation. 
His motives for this omission we do not presume to conjecture, 
but merely mention the fact. Thus, in the 8th page of the 
Introduction, just after his first attack u^on the character of 
Walpole, he incorporates in his text the following sentence, 
taken word for word from Walpole’s Reminiscences, without 
thfmks or acknowledgment. ‘ The older Whig politicians be- 

* came ministers to the King. The most promising of the 

* young lords and gentlemen of the partj', and tlie prettiest and 

* liveliest of the young ladies, formed the new court of the 

* Prince and Princess of Wales. The apartment of the bed- 
< chamber woman in waiting became the fashionable evening 
‘ rendezvous of the most celebrated wits and beauties.’ We 
have ourselves remarked no less than thirteen different anec¬ 
dotes in the first volume alone, taken from Walpole, and some 
of them told in his very words, without the slightest hint given 
of the source from whence the Editor derived them. 

So much for ‘ the justice ’ shown to Walpole; but there is an¬ 
other kind of justice, to which we shall presently allude; we mean 
justice with which an editor can condemn the inaccuracy of 
others, when his own notes present the most glaring and the most 
frequent instances of inaccuracy and misrepresentation* Before, 
however, we quit his Introduction, we must remark, that bis 
depreciation of Walpole’s testimony forms the basis of one of 
the most singular opinions' we ever saw brought forward in 
print—namely, that the attachment between Lady Suffolk and 
George the Second was purely platonic; and the ground upon 
which he broaches this assertion is, in addition to Walpole’s 
{^accuracy, simply this, that in Lady Sufiblk’s own corrcs.pond^ 
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ence he finds no mention made of a tender connexion ; as if it 
were necessary, or even likely, that an vnliterary king should 
write love-letters to his mistress, or, If he did, that that mis¬ 
tress, a singularly cautious woman, who appears never to have 
committed any secrets to paper herself, should have preserved 
these proofs of her own shame* And yet this is the only argu* 
ment brought forward against the concurrent testimony of con¬ 
temporaries, and the universal belief of that, and of the suc¬ 
ceeding age. We think even the Editor himself seems in¬ 
clined, in a subsequent part of the book, to a!)andon his own 
hypothesis; for he calls Lady Suffolk, in a note, the King’s 

acknowledged favourite. ’ If, however, he still holds to his 
text, we wiil put the following cases to him. Is it likely that 
George the Second, who was notorious for the want of delicacy 
of his feelings, and the little susceptibility of his affections, 
should have had a female favourite upon platonic principles i 
Or, if this be thought too general a way of putting the question, 
we shall state the case more specially, upon the Editor's own 
data. As thus—It is well known that George the Second never 
gave his confidence to Lady Suffolk, but reserved that entire 
tor his wife. Now, confidence being inseparable from intimate 
iViendship, she was therefore not his friend —the Editor says 
she was not his mistress —in what character, then, was she 
his favourite ?—on the horns of which dilemma, we will leave 
the Editor’s argument in favour of Lady Suffolk’s innocence 
and proceed to make a few remarks on his notes—which lite¬ 
rally teem with blunders. We subjoin some of the errata^ 
which struck us in looking through die book. 

First vol. page 24<—* Duke of Ancaster, Lord Lieutenant of 
Suffolk *—for Suffolk read Lincolnshire. 

At page 36 are some lines quoted very inaccurately from Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams. 

At page 62 is an anecdote of Miss Bellenden and George 
the Second, quoted from Walpole (without acknowledgment), 
of which the facts are all misstated. 

Page 65—* Lady Diana, the eldest, married the second Duke 
of St Albans. * Lady Diana Vere married thefirsts not the se¬ 
cond, Duke of St Albans. 

Page 79—‘ Beau Nash, the Master of the Ceremonies at 
Bath, to whom a statue was erected between the busts of Pope 
and Chesteiffeld; which gave occasion to that excellent epigram 
which concludes— 

* Wisdom and wit are little seen, 

But folly at full length.' 

This is a most egregious mistake—as if Lord Chesterfield, 
who was the author of die epigram, would have applied the cx- 
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nression of * Wisdom ’ to himself. The busts were those of 
^emston and Pope. 

Page 112—For ‘ Miss Godfrey, * read Mrs Godfrey. Her 
maiden name was Arabella Churchill. 

Page 27^For ‘Lord Ravens-croft,' read Lord Ravens-worth. 

Page 307—* Henry Giw, only Duke of Kent of that family,* 
&c.—‘ He died in 1740,’ for which read 1741. 

A^in, * of seven children which the Duke had by bis two 
marriages, none survived him.’ The Duke had thirteen chil- 
Iren by his two marriages, of whom one survived him (Lady 
Sophia, who married Egerton, Bishop of Durham). 

At page 320 occurs a most curious blunder, in a note on the 
German word * sekatz^* which the Editor says is * probably a 
corruption, by some of the German part of the court, of chat 
or chatter '!!! Now, we do not expect every editor of an Eng* 
lish book to understand German; but we do expect any one 
who does not, to take at least the trouble of referring to a 
German dictionary, before he presumes to give the meaning, 
much less the derivation, of a word in that language. If the 
Editor of Lady Suffolk had done so, he would have spared him¬ 
self the ridicule which always attaches to presumptuous igno¬ 
rance; and he would have found that * schatz’ means ^ treasure,’ 
and that it is therefore often used, as in the present case, as a 
term of endearment. 

Page 356 —Gay writes, * Hath the Duchess (Queensberry) an 
aunt Thanet alive again?* to which the note appended is, * This, 
no doubt, alludes to Mary Saville, younger daughter and co-heir 
of W- Marquis of Halifax, and wife of Sackville, who became, 
on the 30th of July 1729, seventh Earl of Thanet; but how any 
Lady Thanet was the Duchess’s aunt does not appear. ’ Now, 
it does appear very clearly how a Lady Thanet was the Duchess 
of Queensberry’s aunt; and how therefore this note is erroneous 
from beginning to end. The Duchess of Queensberry’s grand¬ 
mother was Henrietta Boyle, fifth daughter of the first Earl of 
P^rlington, married to Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. 
One of this sisters, Elizabeth, married Nicholas Tiifton, 
^trd Earl of Thanet. This Lady Thanet, to whom, and not 
to the other. Gay certainly alludes, was therefore great aunt to 
the Dutchess of Queensberry. 

Page 361—‘ Her eldest son, afterwards second Lord Heroey* 
nere was John, first Lord Hervey, afterwards created Earl of 
Bristol, Carr, second Lord Hervey, his eldest son. John, 
^ird Lord Hervey, his second son; consequently Lady Her- 
y^’s son George^ the person in question, was fourth Lord 
^rv^. 
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Page 407-*Miss Vane writes, ‘ Lord Vane has sent another 
express for me; ’ to which the note is * her brother^ who was 
not yet created Earl of DarlingloD. ’ Now, Miss Vane’s bro¬ 
ther never was Lord Vane. He was Lord Barnard before he 
got his earldom. The Lord Vane in question was William, 
first Viscount Vane of Ireland, second son of Christopher, first 
Lord Barnard, and Miss Vane’s uncle. 

Second vol. page 33—* Lionel, seventh Earl, and first Duke 
of Dorset,' &c. * His Grace died in 1765.’ For 1765 read 
1763. 

Page 68—‘ This, no doubt, relates to the marriage of Afr 
Meadows^ son of Sir Philip Meadows^ and brother of the maid 
of honour, with Lady Fanny Pierrepont, sister, and ultimately 
heiress, of the last Duke of Kingston, and mother, by Sir 
Philip^ of the first Earl Manvers. ’ From this singularly clever 
and intelligible note, one would be led to infer, that Lady 
Fanny Pierrepont haxnng married the son^ had the Jitst Lord 
Manvers by the father I Of the truth of this calumny, we beg 
leave to express our disbelief; and would suggest to the editor, 
if he arrives at a second edition, which, however, we think very 
improbable, to correct * Sir Philipp into Phtlip Meadtras^ Esq* 
Sir Philip was not a Baronet; and besides, the gentleman in 
question was his youngest son. 

Page 87—‘ Lord Scarborough put a period to his existence 
in 1739.’ For 1739 read 1740. 

Page 166—‘ His only son,' (that is Lord Bath’s), * after¬ 
wards Viscount Pulteney, voko died at the age of seventeen,* 
This is clearly an error, for Lord Pulteney sat for some years 
in the House of Commons, and spoke there upon more than 
one occasion. 

Page 170—* Sir William W}'ndham’s son,’—to which there 
is the following note—* Eldest son of Sir William Wyndham 
and Lady Catherine Seymour, dunghlcr of the Dukeof^merset^ 
On the death of the latter^ Sir Charles became Earl of Egre* 
tnont. ’ Lady Catherine Seymour was daughter of Chancs, 
commonly called the Proud Duke of Somerset; and her son. 
Sir Charles Wyndham, succeeded to the earldom of Egremonfc 
on the death of Algernon, Duke of Somerset, the son of the 
proud Duke. The Editor appears to have thought that Charles 
and Algernon were one and the same person. 

Page 265—* William Murray, deservedly called the great 
Lord Mansfield. He was the fourth son of David, Earl (f 
Stormont.' There never was an Earl of Stormont, they were * 
Viscounts, Again, * He died on the 20th of March 1795, in 
the eighty^ighih year of his age. ’ Lord Mansfield was born 
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on the Sd of March 1705, and was therefore, when he died, in 
the eightp-ninih Tear of his age. 

Page 271 —* Lord Buckingham was now Ambassador at St 
Petersburgh, and his brother Mr HerherL* For Herbert read 
Hobart, 

Page 281—* Miss Hampden’s tears were soon dried; for she 
married, in May 1764, to Lady Suffolk’s only son, the tenth 
Earl of Suffolk.’ Lady Suffolk’s only son, the tenth Earl of 
Suffolk, married Miss Inwen, and died in 1745. Miss Hamp¬ 
den married, in 1764, Henry, 12th Earl of Suffolk, who was a 
very distant collateral relation of Lady Suffolk’s. 

It would be easy, we suppose, to double or triple this list of 
blunders. But the task is not particularly agreeable; and we 
fear we have tired our readers, and given an undue importance 
to the work before us, even bv this hasty correction of errors 
that are in no great danger of being remembered. It seemed 
proper, however, to show, by a few examples, what were the 
pretensions to accuracy of an editor who is perpetually abusing 
others for the want of that quality; and, not comented with an 
incessant attack on the best reporter of anecdotes that this coun¬ 
try has ever produced, is constantly going out of his way to 
complain of errors in genealogies, and misrepresentations in 
* all the Peerages. ’ 


Art. VII. 1. Le Solitaire, Par M. lx Vicompte D’Arlin- 
couRT. 2vols. 12mo. lOme Edition, Paris. 182S.' 

2. Le Renegat, 2 vols. 12mo. 6me Edition. 2825. 

S, Ipsiboe. 2 vols. 12mo. 4me Edition. 1823. 


think it cannot be disputed, that the French have been 
’ ^ singularly unsuccessful in their attempts at the serious 
and Ibfty Romance—and indeed in all works of imagination 
that fall under the description of Romantic. Admiring, as we 
do. the gaiety and elegance of many of their novels, the sarcas¬ 
tic of some of their philosophical tales, and the grace and 
ind[lBmiity of their Contes de Fees^ and Romans CabalistiqueSf we 
Sm the more sensibly their deficiency in the more elevated 
path of historical and poetical romance, and cannot help think- 
that their best claims to originality in this d^artment, 
must still rest on their very earliest productions, the Romances 
of Chivaliy* But the beauties of Tristan and Artus and Lance¬ 
lot are so fearfully dlsproportioned to their faults;—their best 
bt%htest passages are so deformed by grossness, and 
, 6 
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chequered by absurdity, faults arising, almost necessarily, out 
of that fantastic system of manners which they have copied so 
closely, that they can hardly be allowed to enter into the esti¬ 
mate at all; and yet, laying aside these premices of French ima¬ 
gination, what remains ? The influence of the ponderous ro¬ 
mances of •Gomberville, Calprenede, and Scudery, is perhaps 
too visible in our own literature, in the prose of Orrery, and 
the Dutchess of Newcastle, and in the historical plays of Dry- 
dcn, to allow us to laugh at our neighbours on thb point; had 
they not very good naturedly set us the example, and them¬ 
selves consigned to a ludicrous immortality, these ‘ romans de 
lorigtie haleine^ ’ where Cyrus conquers and overruns kingdoms, 
not from any ambitious motive, ‘ but solely to rescue his en¬ 
thralled Mundane;’ where the Roman Clelia holds her soirees 
with Anacreon, and digests with him the geography of the 
* Royaume du Tendrcj* laying down, with great accuracy, the 
approach to Tetidre sur estime by the village of Petits soinsy and 
the towns of Billets-doux and Billcls-galantSy &c.; or where 


Tomyris, Queen of Scythia, and Horatius Codes, perplex the 
patient reader with the merits of their rival madrigals. From 
the era of this relentless trio, to the close of the eigntcenth cen¬ 
tury, we are not aware that a single original production pro¬ 
perly belonging to the class of romance presents itself. The 
Novels that graced the earlier years of it, are of a different and 
somewhat ambiguous character. Romances, we think, bear 
the same relation to novels, as tragedy to comedy; but the 
tales of Marivaux and Prevost can be assimilated only to the 


Comedies Larmo^anteSy which, in seeking to combine the beauties 
of both, are generally thoi^ht to have united their defects,—^like 
the ^ ugly knight’ in the fabliaux, who, marrying a foolish but 
handsome wife, in the hope that his children would inherit her 
beauty with his own talent, was unlucky enough to find that 
they had only succeeded to their father’s ugliness and their 
mother’s folly. These tales treat of grave matters, we adipiv 
but they are occupied with manners rather than events, andjire 
critical and fastidious, instead of passionate and inventive. 
Abandoning the resources afforded by the dim recollection of 
fiays long past, and manners over which time has drawn that 
magic veil, that mellows beauty while it disguises deformity, 
they have been compelled to seek for excitement in the analysis 
of vice, to extract pathos from profiigac}', and to agitate our 
feelings at the expense of our taste. With all its faints, how¬ 
ever, the Manon Lescaut of Prevost is a work of powerful and 
original character; and we are not sure that we can eveii yet 
name another to equal it in the productions of later writers. 
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We have nothing to say here of Crebillon, La Clos, Louvet, 
and their imitators,—and not much more of Jean Jacques Rous^ 
aeau, and the disciples of his school. The first deal in satire 
and obscenity, and were among the worst corrupters of the so¬ 
ciety they railed at and caricatured. The latter, with all theit 
eloquence, belong rather to the class of metaphysicians and 
essayists than of inventors. They analyse and dissect the in¬ 
volutions of the heart and imderstanding with infinite fineness 
and talent, and make eloquent disquisitions on points of taste 
fund casuistry,—but they nave nothing to do with the gorgeous 
descriptions, the lofty imaginations, and heroic exploits of the 
genuine romancers* Of such more modern performances as 
uie Mathilde, or Helene de Toumon, of Madame de Souza, 


we do not know very well what to say. Full of grace, and pa¬ 
thos, and fine remark,—and truly romantic in the subject and 
many of the incidents, they are obviously too sentimental and 
exquisite to be true either to nature, or to tlie times to which' 
they refer. They are superfine, in short, and effeminate and 
we^ly; and want that masculine force and occasional coarse^ 
ness, wliich alone can give the air of reality to improbdble ex^ 
ploits and exaggerated sentiments. These, however, m^ he 
considered as unique and extraordinary performances; and this 
department of literature may, on the whole, be said to have 
Jain barren for many years, till the diffusion of the romancea 
of Mrs Radclifie, and her English and German imitators, gave 
a new direction to French taste, and filled the comimsitions of 
the day with second-hand terrors—^murderous monks, robbers 
and revetiansy traps and winding passages, and the other machiii- 
eiy of tliat school of horror. In the s'ame spirit of imitation, the 
rage for sentimental highwaymen and polished pirates—these 
irresistible gentlemen, ^ with one virtue, and a thousand 
crimes, ’ after running its course witli us, has been taken up 
by our Gallic neighbours, and, in die usual taste of imitation, 
h^ been ci|||||Ksd in their works to a height of w'liich it is im¬ 
possible for any one to form an idea, who has not done penance 
by^eir perusal: and at present, the puldic taste may be said 
^Igla^ate between these caricatures of Childe Harold, and 
SPlj^kl;^ sentimentalism and pastoral ravings of Chateaubriand. 

this is very mudi to be lamented, no doubt; but in no 
wsy'to be denied, and, it ajipears to us, not very much to be 
vidndeied' 9 t. It w die natural result, we think, of the habi¬ 
tual indulgSML^ that esjn'it moqueur by which the nation 
k dfkractam^ repress the stronger passions, and leave 
ifinm wIiovUW delineate them wiUiout models to worJ^fre|% 
and wiftvew con fid e n ce in the sympathy of thoat far whMt ad* 
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miration they are intended. It is to this cause we would ascribe 
tltat mixture of extravagance in the outline, with timidity in the 
filling up, which distinguishes most of their attempts—^it being 
the natural consequence of a propensity to view every thing on 
the side of the ridiculous, to deprive them of that experience 
by whicli alone they could steer safely, and thus to drive them 
perpetually either to exaggerate the truth in the hope of strik¬ 
ing, or to tall short of it from the dread of displeasing. When 
we say this in dispraise of the habit of derision, we hope not 
to be understood as insinuating any thing against the compati¬ 
bility of a taste for the ludicrous, and a relish for the pathetic. 
On the contrary, we believe, that no two capacities are more 
commonly united. Hoth have their origin in a lively sen¬ 
sibility to external impressions; and no one can look abroad 
upon the strange anomalies of this world of ours, without 
feeling that human nature fiirnisiies ample materials both 'for 
laughter and tears; and accordingly, we believe, tiiat in every 
mind of vigorous and varied powers, mirth and melancholy 
hold * divided empire. ^ We spoke only of that factitious 
propensity which does not so much yield to ludicrous emo¬ 
tions, as seek occasions of triumph; which tames down the 


natural vivacity of the occasional laugh, into tlic habitual sneer; 
whicli shuts our eyes against the light of generous feeling, and 
the glory of virtue; but toadies iheni to pore with microscopic 
minuteness on all that is little, and abstruse, and incongruous.— 
llut it is time to proceed to our business. * 

Wc ought to begin our notice of the works before ns by 
announcing that they are likely to prove a snare to incautious 
readers. Such at least was our own innocence or stupidity, that 
we hatUrcad ihrougli a considerable portion of them before we 
discovered the true drift and scope of the author—and finding 
them crammed full of a strange Mineralogical jargon, and hor* 
ribly sluH'ed with nil manner of bombast, we werelibout to set 
the ingenious Vicomptc down for one of those coxcombs who 
think of omhellishing science by gallantry, and propose to 
ditce iille youth into knowledge by their taste for nmoroua’%^ 
gends and fine descriptions,—just as Mrs Hannah More is 
to have surprised many young men into religious principles, 
who never thought gaining any more from her than a few 
hhlte for their matrimonial speculations. The dcsi^o, in short,^ 
did not appear to us by any means new—but we thoi^ht it amax« 
mgly ill executed—and, brides that the minera1o|pr 'lA not very" 
intelligible, the story whlclrwe supposed meant vehid#^ 

appeared to us so inexpressibly absurd, that the clf^matAnM 
of'tbc work having reached a tenth edition, even at Paris, sem- 
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cdy like ihe character of the fair Arrlcidin, in Clcltii} ^ furieu^e- 
extraordinaire, ct terriblement merveilteux. ’ 

As we proceeded, however, with our wonder and our yawns, 
light began to dawn upon us—and it no sooner occurred to us 
the work might be designed as a Satirical Caricature of the 
prevailing follies, than ‘ a change came o’er the spint of our 
dream/ We wondered at our own stupidity in not sooner perceiv¬ 
ing what then appeared so evident; the follies became witty and 
the extravagances judicious; the absurdity assumed a purpose, 
and even the phenomenon of the ten editions was accounted for. 

. The Vicompte D’Arlincourt then, we may now state to our 
readers, with reasonable assurance of the fact, had long look¬ 
ed with shame and vexation on the heresies of the Parisian 
press. The enormities which seem to have discomposed him 
most, were, that system of vulgar horror and exaggeration to 
which we have already alluded; the tawdry sentimentalism 
first introduced by Florian’s translations from the Spanish 
Pastorals, and more lately revived by Chateaubriand ; and the 
mania which has become so common among the fops of the In¬ 
stitute, of blending all sorts of scientific and technical descrip¬ 
tion wkh works of imagination. The desire of exposing these 
absurdities has given rise to the works now before us; and the 
plan which he has adopted, we think, is entitled to considerable 
praise. The Vicompte, who is a philosopher in his way, knows 
perfectly well that it is easier to laugh a man out of a dozen 
follies, than to drive one of them out of him, in the way of fair 
argument—and so he has written a set of satires; but bring 
aware also that a man, even while he suspects himself a fool, 
* tltinks it not honesty to have it so set down, ’ instead of clioos- 
ing the broad and open path of ridicule, he has contented him- 
Btflf with aggravating the absurdities of the works which it was 
his intention to satirize, only to such a degree, as to present 
them in a ludicrous light, without materially altering their char¬ 
acter ; and thus, by a combination of incidents and sentiments, 
most of which may be found separately in his models, he lias 
contrived to expose their faults, more indirectly indeed, but also 
more eileclually, than by the most pointed sarcasm, or the most 
uiiiparing derision. He has treated them, in short, as Buck- 
ic^am' did the ranting dramatists of his day, in the Rehearsal 
—^ as Swift did a still more puny race of scribblers in his 
Trilical Essay, and bis Song by a Person of Quality. 

Ail thw n&w appears to us very plain and palpable; but wc 
are^prise(f;€b iearn, that in France the intention of the noble 
attMl^ishy some few still misunderstood; that the satire has 
top micate'for certain ultra literal people, who can never 
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clusively confined to one class of subjects; and who, consequent¬ 
ly, though they possess much valuable knowledge respecting 
those subjects, are by no means so well qualified to judge of a 
great system as if they had taken a more enlarged view of lite¬ 
rature and society. 

Nothing is more amusing or instructive than to observe the 
manner in whicli people, who think themselves wiser than all the 
rest of the world, fall into snares which the simple good sense of 
their neighbours detects and avoids. It is one of the principal 
tenets of the Utilitarians, that sentiment and eloquence servo 
only to impede the pursuit of truth. They therefore affect a 
quakerly plainness, or rather a cynical negligence and impurity 
of style. The strongest arguments, when clothed in brilliant 
language, seem to them so much wordy nonsense. In the mean 
time they surrender their understandings, with a facility found 
in no other party, to the meanest and most abject sophisms, pro¬ 
vided those sophisms come before them disguised with the ex- 
ternsils of demonstration. They do not seem to know that logic 
has its illusions as well as rhetoric,—that a fallacy may lurk in 
a syllogism as well as in a metaphor. 

Mr Mill is exactly the writer to please people of tins descrip¬ 
tion. llis arguments are stated with the utmost affectation of 
precision; his divisions are awfully formal; and his style is ge¬ 
nerally as dry as that of Euclid’s Elements. Whether this he u 
merit, wo must be permitted to doubt. Thus much is certain, 
that the ages in which the true principles of philosophy were 
least understood, were lliose in which the ceremonial of logic 
was most strictly observed, and that the time from whicli wo 
date the rapid progress of the experimental sciences was also the 
time at which a less exact and formal way of writing came into 
use. 

The style which the Utilitarians admire, suits only those sub¬ 
jects on which it is possible to reason a jyrioru It grew up with 
the verbal sophistry wliich flourished during the dark ages. 
With that sophistry it fell before tl»e Baconian philosophy, in 
the day of the great deliverance of the Iniman mind. The in¬ 
ductive method not only endured, but required, greater freedom 
of diction. It was impossible to reason I'rom phenomena up to 
principles, to mark slight shades of difference in quality, or to es¬ 
timate the comparative effect of two opposite considerations be¬ 
tween which there was no common measure, by means of the na¬ 
ked and meagre jargon of the schoolmen. Of those schoolmen, 
Mr Mill has inherited both the spirit and the style. Ho is an 
Aristotelian of the fifteenth century, born out of due season. We 
have here an elaborate treatise on Government, from which, hut 
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for two or three passing allusions, it would not appear that the 
author was aware that any govci’nments actually existed among 
men. Certain propensities of Human Nature are assumed; and 
from these premises the whole science of Politics is synthetical¬ 
ly deduced! Wc can scarcely persuade ourselves that we are 
not reading a book written before the time of Bacon and Gali¬ 
leo,—a book written in those days in which physicians reasoned 
from the nature of heat to the treatment of fever, and astrono¬ 
mers proved syllogistically that the planets could have no inde¬ 
pendent motion,—because the heavens were incorruptible, and 
nature abhorred a vacuum ! 

The reason, too, which Mr Mill has assigned for taking this 
course strikes us as most extraordinary. 

‘ Experience,’ says he, ‘ if we look only at the outside of the 
‘ facts, appears to he divided on this subject. Absolute monar- 
‘ cliy, under Noros and Caligulas, under such men as the Empe- 
‘ rors of Morocco and Sultans of Turkey, jg the scourge of hu- 
‘ man nature. On the other side, tlie people of Denmark, tired 
‘ out with the oppression of an aristocracy, resolved that tlieir 
* kirtg should be absolute; and, under their absolute monarch, 
‘ ;ire as well governed as any people in Europe.’ 

This Mr Mill actually gives as a reason for pursuing the a 
priori method. But, in our judginciit, the very circumstances 
winch he mentions, irresistibly prove that tlic a priori method 
is altogellicr unfit for investigations of this kind, find that the 
only way to arrive at the truth is hy induction. Experience 
ean never he divided, or even appear to he divided, except with 
reference to some hyj)otliesis. Wlien wc say tliat one fact is 
inconsistent with anoilier fact, we mean only that it is incon¬ 
sistent wit h the theory u Inch wc have founded on tliat other fact. 
But, if the fact ho certain, llie niiavoidahle conclusion is, that 
our tl»eory is fidse; and in order to correct it, we must reason 
hack from an enlarged collection of facts to prhiciples. 

Now liere we have two governments wliich, hy Mr Mill’s own 
account, come under the same head in his thcoreiictJ classifi¬ 
cation. It is evident, therefore, that, by reasoning on that theo¬ 
retical classification, we shall hehrought to the conclusion that 
these two forms oa‘ goveninienl must j>ioducc the same effects. 
But Mr Mill hinisclt tells m, that they do not produce tlie same 
effects. Hence he infers, tliat the only way to get at trutli is 
to place implicit confidence in tliat cliainof proof a/^rior^, from 
which it ajipeais that they must produce the same effects ! To 
believe at once in a theory, and in a fact which contradicts it, is 
an exercise of faith sufficiently hard: But, to believe in a theory 
because a fact contradicts it, is what neither philosopher nor pope 
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ever before required. This, however, is what Mr Mill demands 
of us. He seems to think that if all despots, without exception, 
governed ill, it would be unnecessary to prove, by a synthetic 
cal argument, what would then be sufficiently clear from expe* 
rience. But as some despots will be so perverse as to govern 
well, ho finds himself compelled to prove the impossibility of 
their governing well, by that synthetical argument, which would 
have been superfluous had not the facts contradicted it. He 
reasons a priori^ because the phenomena are not what, by rea- 
soning a priori^ he will prove them to be. In other words, lie 
reasons a priori because, by so reasoning, he is certain to arrive 
at a false conclusion ! 


In the course of the examination to which we propose to sub¬ 
ject the speculations of Mr Mill, we shall have to notice many 
other curious instances of that turn of mind which the passage 
above quoted indicates. 

The first chapter of his Essay relates to the ends of govern¬ 
ment. The conception on this subject, lie tells us, which exists 
in the minds of most men, is vague and undistinguishing. He 
first assumes, justly enough, that the end of government is ‘ to 
‘ increase to the utmost the pleasures, and diminish to the ut- 
‘ most the pains, which men derive from each other,^ lie then 
proceeds to show, with great form, that ‘ the greatest possible 
‘ happiness of society is attained by insuring to every man the 
‘ guciitcst possible quantity of the produce of his labour." To 
effect this is, in his opinion, the end of government. It is re¬ 
markable that Mr Mill, with all his affected display of precision, 
has liere given a description of the ends of government far less 
precise than tliat which is in the mouths of the vulgar. Tfie first 
man witli whom Mr Mill may travel in a stage-coach, will tell 
liim that government exists for the protection of the persons and 
property of men. But Mr Mill seems to think that the preserva¬ 
tion of property is the first and only object. It is true, doubtless, 
that many of the injuries which arc offered to the persons of 
men, proceed from a desire to possess their property. But the 
practice of vindictive assassination, as it lias existed in some 
parts of Euroj)e—the practice of fighting wanton and sanguina¬ 
ry duels, like those of tlic sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
in which bunds of seconds risked their lives as well as the ])rin- 
cipals;—tliese practices, and many others whicli might be named, 
are evidently injurious to society, and we do not see Ijow u go¬ 
vernment whicli tolerated them could he said ^ to diminish to 


‘ the utmost the pains which men derive from each other/ 
Therefore, according to Mr Mill’s very correct assumption, such 
a government would not perfectly accomplish the end of its in- 
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stitution. Yet such a government might, as far as we can per¬ 
ceive, ‘ insure to every man the greatest possible quantity of tlie 

* produce of his labour.’ Therefore such a government miglit, 
according to Mr Mill’s subsequent doctrine, perfectly accomplish 
the end of its institution. The matter is not of much conse¬ 
quence, except as an instance of that slovenliness of thinking 
which is often concealed beneath a peculiar ostentation of logical 
neatness. 

Having determined the ends, Mr Mill proceeds to consider the 
means. F'or the preservation of property, some portion of llie 
community must be intrusted with power. This is Government; 
and the question is, how are those to whom the necessary power 
is intrusted to be prevented from abusing it ? 

Mr Mill first passes in review the simple forms of govern¬ 
ment. He allows tliat it would be inconvenient, if not physi¬ 
cally impossible, that the wliolc community should meet in a 
mass; it follows, therefore, that the powers of government can¬ 
not be directly exercised by the people. But he sees no objec¬ 
tion to pure and direct Democracy, except the difficulty which 
we hjive mentioned. 

‘ The community,’ says he, ‘cannothave an interest opposite 

* to its interest. To affirm this would he a contradiction in 
‘ terms. The community within itself, and with respect to it- 
‘ self, can have no sinister interest. One community may in- 
‘ tend the evil of anotlicr; never its own. This is an iudubita- 
‘ bic proposition, and one of great importance.’ 

Mr Mill then proceeds to demonstrate, that a purely Aristo- 
cratical form of government is necessarily bad. 


‘ Tlic reason for wliic.h government exists, is, tliiit one man, if 
stronger than another, will take from him whatever that other pos¬ 
sesses and he desires. But if one man will do tlii«, so will several. 
And if powers are put into the hands of a comparatively small iiiini- 
ber, called an aristocracy,— powers which tli<‘m- stronger than 

the vest of the comimmily, they will take from the lest oi' the commu¬ 
nity as mucli as they please of tlie objects of desiie. They wdl thus 
defeat the very end for which government was instituted. Tlie unfit¬ 
ness, therefore, of an aristocracy to he intrusted with the powers of 
government, rests on demonstration.' 


In exactly tlie same manner Mr Mill proves absolute Mo¬ 
narchy to be a bad form of government. 

‘ If government is founded upon this as a law of human nature, that 
a man, if able, Avill lake from others any thing which they liavc and 
he desires, it is sufficiently evident, that when a man is called a king 
he docs not change his nature ; so that when he has got power to ena¬ 
ble him to take from every man what he pleases, lie will take what- 
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over lie pleases. To suppose tliat he will not:, is to affirm that govern- 
juont is unnecessary, and that human beings will abstain from injuring 
one another of their own accord, 

^ It is very evident that this reasoning extends to every modifica¬ 
tion of the smaller number. Whenever the powers of government arc 
plactMl in any liands other than those of the community, whether those 
of one man, of a few, or of several, those principles of liuman nature 
whi(;h im])ly that government is at all necessary, imply that those 
persons will make use of them to defeat the very end for which go¬ 
vernment exists/ 


Hut is it not possible that a king or an aristocracy may soon bo 
saturated with the objects of their desires, and may then protect 
the community in the enjoyment of the rest ? Mr Mill answers 
in the negative. lie proves, with great pomp, that every man 
desires to have the actions of every other correspondent to liis 
will. Others can he induced to conform to our will only by 
motives derived from pleasure or from pain. The infliction of 
])iiin is of course direct injury; and even if it take tlui milder 
course, in order to produce obedience by motives derived from 
jileasure, the government must confer favours. But, as there is 
no limit to its desire of obedience, there will bo no limit to i(R 
disposition to confer favours; and, as it can confer favours only 
by pluiuhu'ing the people, tliere will be no limit to its disposi¬ 
tion to plunder the people. ‘ It is therefore not true, that there 
‘ is in the mind of a king, or in the minds of an aristocracy, any 
^ point of saturation with the objects of desire.’ 

Mr Mill tlicn proceeds to show, that us monarchical and oli¬ 
garchical govenunenis can influence men by motives drawn 
fn»ai pain, as well .as by motives dr.awn from pleasure, they will 
carry tfu*ir cruelty, as well as tlieir rapacity, to a frightful ex¬ 
tent. As he seems greatly to admire his own reasonings on this 
subject, we tliink it but lair to let him speak for hiinsolf. 


‘ The eliain of inference in this case is close and strong to a most 
iinnsiial di^gree. A man desires that the actions of other men shall he 
instantly and accurately correspondent to liis will. He (lesir(*s that 
the actions of tin? greatest possible number sliall bo s<>. IVrnn* is the 
gra’ul instruineul, Tiu’ror can w(»rk only through assurainn* tliat evil 
\vi!l follow any failure erf conformity h(‘tweeri the will and tlie actions 
willed. l^iVcry failure must tlieref(>r<» 1)0 punished. As tliere are no 
hounds to the mind’s d<‘siro of its pleasure, tliere ar(‘, of coni'^fS no 
bounds to its <lesire of perfection in the instrnni(‘nls of tliat pleasure. 
There are, tliereiore, no l>ounds to its desire oi‘ exactness in tli<‘ cou- 
foriniiy between its will and the actions willed ; and by c'niscnjuence 
to the strength of that terror whicb is its j)rociiring* cause. Kvery llie 
most minute failure must be visited witli the hcavi(*.'^t infliction; and 
as failure in extreme exactness must frequently happen, the occasions 
of cruelty must be incessant. 
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‘ W© have thus arrived at several conclusions of the highest possi- 
W© infiportance. We have seen that the principle of human nature, 
upon which the necessity of government is founded, the propensity of 
one man to possess himself of the objects of desire at the cost of an¬ 
other, leads on, by infallible sequence, where power over a community 
is attained, and nothing checks, not only to that degree of plunder 
which leaver tlio memb<*rs (excepting always the recipients and in¬ 
struments of the plunder) the bare means of subsistence, but to that 
degree of cruelty which is necessary to keep in existence the most in¬ 
tense terrors/ 

Now, no man who has the least knowledge of the real state of 
the world, either in former ages or at the present moment, can 
possibly be convinced, though he may perhaps he bewildered, by 
arguments like these. During the last two centuries, some hun¬ 
dreds of absolute princes have reigncd^in Europe. Is it true, 
that their cruelty has kept in existence the most intense degree 
of terror, that their rajiacity has left no mores than the bare 
means of subsistence to any of their suhjccts, their ministers and 
soldiers excepted ? Is this true of all of them ? Of one half of 
them ? Of one tenth part of them ? Of a single one ? Is it true, 
in the full extent, ev^en of Philip the Second, of Lewis the Eif- 
teenth, or of the Emperor Paul ? 13ut it is scarcely necessary to 
quote history. No man of common sense, however ignorant he 
may be of hooks, can be imposed on by Mr Mill’s argument; be¬ 
cause no man of common sense can live among his fellow-crea¬ 
tures for a day without seeing innuinerahle facts whicli contra¬ 
dict it. It is our busin(\ss, hovA^cver, to point out its fallacy; 
and happily the fallacy is not very recondite. 

We grant that rulers will take as much as they can of the ob¬ 
jects of their desires; and that when the agency of other men is 
necessary to that end, they will attempt by all means in their 
power toenloree the prompt obedience of sucli men. But what are 
the objects of human desire? Physical pleasure, no doubt, yi part. 
But the mere appetites whicli we liavc in common with the ani¬ 
mals, would be gratified almost as cheaply and easily as tliose 
of the animals are gratified, if nothing were given to taste, to 
ostentation, or to the affections. How small a portion of the 
income of a gentleman in easy circumstances is laid out merely 
in giAdng pleasurable sensations to the body of the possessor ! 
The greater part even of what is spent on his kitchen and his 
cellar, goes not to titillate his palate, but to keep up his charac¬ 
ter for liospitality, to saA^e him from the reproach of meanness 
in housekeeping, and to cement the ties of good neighbourhood. 
It is clear, that a king or an aristocracy may be supplied to sa- 
tiety jwth mere corporal pleasures, at an expense which the 
rude&4|pid poorc^community would scarcely feel. 
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Those tastes and propensities which belong to us as reasoning 
and imaginative beings, are not indeed so easily gratified. Tliere 
is, we admit, no point of saturation with objects of desire which 
come under this head. And therefore the argument of Mr Mill 
will be just, unless there be something in the nature of the ob¬ 
jects of desire themselves which is inconsistent with it. Now, 
of these objects there is none wliich men in general seem to de¬ 
sire more tlian the good opinion of others. Tlte hatred and con¬ 
tempt of the public are generally felt to be intolerable. It is 
probable, that our regard for the sentiments of our fcllow-crea- 
tures springs by association from a sense of their ability to Imrt 
or to serve us. But be this as it may, it is notorious, that when 
the habit of mind of which we speak lias once been formed, men 
feel extremely solicitc^ps about the opinions of those by wliom it 
is most imjH'obable, nay, absolutely impossible, that tliey should 
ever bo in the slightest degree injured or benefited. The desire 
of poslliumoifs fame, and the dread of postliUTnous rejiroaeli and 
execration, are feelings, from the influence of winch scarcely 
any man is perfectly tree, and wliich in many men are powm- 
ful and constant motives of action. As we are afraid that, if 
we handle this part of tlie argument after our own manner, we 
shall incur the reproach of sentimentality, a word which, in tlie 
sacred language of thr Benthamites, is synonymous with iiliocy, 
we will ijuolo what Mr iMill himself says on the subject, in his 
Treatise on .Jiinsprudence. 


‘ Pains from tlie looral source are the pains derived from llie uiifa- 

vourahle seutinuMits ofnmnkind.7'iuNe j>aiiis are 4 a])ali]e 

oi' rising to a lu ight witli w liidi hardly any other pains inridt'iil oiir 
nature can he compared. There* is a certain degree of iini’avouralde- 
ncss in the sentinumts of his fellow-creatures, under which hardly any 
man, noL h(‘Iowthe standai d of humanity, can endure to live. 

‘ Tlie imj>ortiiuce <d' this powerful agency, for the preventiini ol’ iii- 
jurioius acts, is too obvious to need to be illustrated. If snifn imitly at 

coinmaml, it would almost supersede the us<^ of other means. 

‘ To know how to direct the unfavourable seiTtimenls of mankind, 
it is nec(*s-sary to know in as ccmiplote, that is, in as comprelnnisive, a 
way as possible, what it is whicli gives them birth. Without (mtering 
into the metajiliysics of the (juostion, it is a sufficient practical answer, 
for tlio present purpose, to say that the unfavourable sentiments of 
man are excited l>y every tiling which hurts them.’ 


It is strange that a writer who considers the pain derived 
from the unfavourable sentiments of others as so acute, that, if 
sufficiently at command, it would supersede the use of the gal¬ 
lows and the tread-mill, should take no notice of tliis most im¬ 
portant restraint, when discussing the question of Government. 
Wo will attempt to deduce a theory of politics in the mathema- 
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tical form, in which Mr Mill delights, from the premises with 
which he has himself furnished us* 

Proposition L Tiieokem. 

No rulei's will do any thing which may hurt the people. 

This is the thesis to be maintained; and the following we 
humbly oifer fo Mr Mill, as its syllogistic demonstration. 

No rulers will do that which produces pain to themselves. 

Put the unfavourable sentiments of the people will give pain 
to them. 

Tlierefore no rulers will do any thing which may excite the 
unfavourable sentiments of the people. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people are excited by 
every thing which hurts tliem. ^ 

Therefore no rulers will do any thing which may hurt the 
people, which was tlie tiling to be proved. 

Ilaving thus, as wo think, not unsuccessfully imitated Mr 
MilTs logic, we do not see why we should not imitate what is 
at least equally perfect in its kind, his self-complacency, and 
proclaim our in his own words : ‘ Tlic chain of inference, 

‘ in this case, is close and strong to a most unusual degree.’ 

The fact is, that when men, in treating of things which can¬ 
not be circumscribed by precise definitions, adopt this mode of 
reasoning, wlicu once they begin to talk of ])Ower, happiness, 
misery, pain, pleasure, motives, objccis of desire, as they talk of 
lines and numbers, there is no end to the contradictions and ab¬ 
surdities into wliicli they fall. There is no proposition so mon¬ 
strously untrue in morals or politics that we will not undertake 
to prove it, by something which shell sound like a logical demon¬ 
stration, from admitted principles. 

Mr Mill argues, that if men arc not inclined to plunder each 
other, government is unnecessary ; and that, if they arc so incli¬ 
ned, the powers of government, when intrusted to a small num¬ 
ber of them, will necessarily he abused. Surely it is not by 
propounding dilemmas of this sort, that we are likely to arrive 
at sound conclusions in any moral science. The wliole ques¬ 
tion is a question of degree. If all men preferred the moderate 
approbation of their neighbours, to any degree of wealth, or 
grandeur, or sensual pleasure, government would be unnecessary. 
Jf all men desired wealth so intensely as to be willing to bravo 
the hatred of their fellow creatures for sixpence, Mr Mill's ar¬ 
gument against monarchies and aristocracies would be true to 
the full extent. But the tact is, that all men have some desires 
which impel tliein to injure their neighbours, and some desires 
which impel them to benefit their neighbours. Now, if there were 
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a community consistinpf of tiro cla^^scs of men, one of wliich 
Bhould be principally influenced by the one set of motives, and 
the other by the other, government would clearly be necessary to 
restrain the class which was eager for plunder, and careless of 
reputation : and yet the powers of goA^ernment might be safely 
intrusted to the class which was chiefly actuated by the love of 
approbation. Now, it might, with no small plausibility, bo 
maintained, that, in many countries, there are two classes which, 
in some degree, answer to this description; that the poor com¬ 
pose the class which government is established to restrain; and 
the people of some property the class to which the powers of 
government may without danger be confided. It might be said, 
that a man wlio can barely earn a livelihood by severe labour, is 
under stronger temptations to pillage others than a man who 
enjoys many luxuries. It might be said, that a man who is lost 
in the crowd is loss likely to have the fear of public opinion be¬ 
fore his eyes, than a man wliose station and mode of living ?*eH- 
der liim conspicuous. We do not assert all this. We only say, 
that it was Mr Mill’s business to prove the contrary; and that, 
not having proved the contrary, he is not entitled to say, ‘ that 
* those principles which imply that government is at all neces- 
^ siiry, imply that an aristocracy will make use of its power to 
‘ defeat the end for \Adiich governments exist.’ This is not true, 
unless it ho true that a rich man is as likely to covet the goods 


of his neighhours as a poor man ; and that a poor man is as like¬ 


ly to be solicitous about the opinions of his neighbours as a rich 


man. 


I3ut Avc do not sec that, by reasoning a priori on such sub¬ 
jects us these, it is possible to advance one single step. We 
know that every man has some desires wliich he can gratify 
only by hurting his neighbours, and some which ho cun gratify 
only by pleasing them. Mr Mill has chosen to look only at 
orie-half of human nature, and to reason on the motives wliich 


impel men to oppress and despoil others, as if they were tlie 
only motives by which men could possibly be influenced. Wo 
have already shown that, by taking the other half of the human 
character, and reasoning on it as if it were the wliole, we ran bring 
out a result diametrically opposite to that at which Mr Mill lias 
arrived. We can, by such a process, easily prove that any form 
of government is good, or that all government is superlluous. 

We must now accompany Mr Mill on tlie nextstago of his ar¬ 
gument. Docs any combination of the three simple forma of 
government afford the requisite securities against llio abuse of 
power ? Mr Mill complains, tlmt those who maintain the af- 
tirmative generally beg the question, and proceeds to settle the 
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point by proving, after his fashion, tliat no combination of the 
three simple forms, or of any two of tliem, can possibly exist. 

‘ From the principles wliioh we have already laid down it follows 
that, of the objects of human desire, and, speaking more definitely, of 
the means to the ends of human desire, namely, wealth and power, 
each party will endeavour to obtain as much as possible. 

‘ If any expedient presents itself to any of the supposed parti(*s ef¬ 
fectual to this end, and not opposed to any preferred object of pursuit, 
we may infer, Avitli certainty, that it will bo adopted. One offectnul 
expedient is not more effectual tliaii obvious. Any two of the parties, 
by combining may swallow up the third. That such combination will 
take place appears to be as certain as any thing \vhicli depends upon 
human will; because there arc strong motives in favour of it, and none 

that can be conceived in opposition to it.The mixture of three 

of the kinds of government, it is ilius evident, cannot possibly exist. . 

.. It may be proper to enquire, whether an union may not be 

possible of two of them. 

‘ Let us first suppose, that monarchy is united witli aristocracy. 
Their j)Ower is equal or not equal. If it is not c<|ual, it iollovvs, as a 
necessary consequence, from the ])i inciples wliich we have already (!S- 
tablislied, that the stronger will laKe from il)(; wi^aKertill it engrosses 
the wliuh*. l'i»e only question tlierefoi c Is, What will lia]»peu when 
the power is equal ? 

‘ fii tlie first place, it seems imposslldc that such equality should 
ever exist. How is it to he establislied ? or, liy what criterion is it 
to be ascertained? If there ia no sncli criterion, it must, in all cases, 
be the v<!sult of ciiance. If so, tlie chances against it are as infinity to 
one. The idea, therefore, is wliolly cliimerical and absurd. 

‘ Jn this <h)ctriiie ol‘ the mixture of the simph' forms of government 
is included the eelehruted theory of the bahiuco among tlie component 
parts of a government. Ily this it is supposed tliat, Avlien a govern¬ 
ment is composed of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, they ba¬ 
lance one anutlier, and by mutual checks pro<luce good government. 
A few words will suffice to show that, it' any tlieory deserves tlie ejji- 
thets of ^ wild, visionary, and chimerical,’ it is that of tlie balance. If 
there are tliree powers, How is it possible to prevent two of (luoii from 
combining to swallow iij) the third ? 

‘ The analysis which we iiave alrea<]y performed will enable us to 
trace rapidly the concatenation of causes and effects in this imagined 
case, 

‘ We liave already seen tliat the interest of the community, consi¬ 
dered in tlie aggregate, or in tlie democratical point of vimv, is, that 
each individual should receive protection; and that the powers which 
are constituted for that purpose slioiild be employed exclusively for 

that purpose.We liave also seen that the intmest of the king 

^^.of llio governing aristocracy is directly the reverse. It is to have 
nminiited power over the rest of the community, and to use it for tlieir 
own advantage. In the supposed case of the balance of tlie monarch- 
'ksal, arii^cratical, and democratical powers, it cannot be for the inte- 
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rest of either the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the de¬ 
mocracy ; because it is the interest (»f the democracy, or community at 
large, that ncitlier the king nor the aristocracy sliould have one |)arli- 
clc of power, or one particle of tlic wealth of the community, for their 
own advantage. 

^ The democracy or community have all possible motives to endea¬ 
vour to ]»revent the inoiiarcliy and aristocracy from exercising po\V(‘r, 
or obtaining the wealth of the community for their own advantage. 
The monarchy and aristocracy have all ])ossihle motives for endeavour¬ 
ing to obtain unlimited power over the persons and property of the 
community. The consequence is inevitable: they have all possible 
motives for combining to obtain that power.’ 


If any part of this passage be more eminently absurd than an ¬ 
other, it is, we think, the argument by which Mr Mill proves 
that there cannot be an union of monarchy and aristocracy. TIudr 
power, he says, must be equal or not equal. But of equality 
there is no criterion. Therefore the chances against its exist¬ 
ence are as infinity to one. If the power be not equal, then it 
follows, from the principles of human nature, tliat the stronger 
will take from the weaker, till it has engrossed the whol<^ 

Now, if there be no criterion of equality between two portions 
of power, there can be no common measure of portions ol’ p(nver. 
Therefore it is utterly impossible to compare them togetber. But 
vvliere two portions of ])ower arc of the same kin 1, there is no 
dillieulty in ascertaining, sufficiently for all practical jjurposes, 
wholher they are equal or unequal. It is easy to judge whelher 
two men run c(|ually fast, or can lift equal weights. Two arbi¬ 
trators, whose joint decisi*)n is to b<! final, and ncitbcj' of whom 
can do any tiling willuml tlio assent of the other, possess (M|ual 
power, ^i’vvo electors, each of whom has a vote for a borough, 
possess, in that respect, equal power. If not, all Mr Mill’s po¬ 
litical theories fall to llie ground at once. Forifit be impossible 
to ascertain whether tuo jmrtions of power are equal, lie never 
can show that, even under a system of universal suffrage, a mi¬ 
nority might not carry every thing their own way, against Uie 
wishes and interests of the majority. 

Where there are two portions of power differing in kiinl, tlierc 
is, we admit, no criterion of equality. But then, in such a case, 
it is absurrl to talk, as Mr Mill docs, about the stronger and the 
weaker. Popularly, indeed, and witli reference to some [>arti- 
cular ohjecis, these words may very fairly be used. But to use 
them mathcniaticall}^, is altogether improper. If we are speak¬ 


ing of a boxiiig-matcli, we may say that some famous bruiscu' has 
greater bodily power than any man in England. If we are 
speaking of a pantomime, we may say the same of some very 
agile Harlequin. But it would be talking nonsense to say, in ge- 
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ncral, that the power of Havleqnm either exceeded that of the 
pugilist, or fell short of it. 

If Mr MilFs argument be good as between different branches 
of a legislalurc, it is equally good as between sovereign powers. 
Every government, it may be said, will, if it can, lake the ob¬ 
jects of its desires from every other. If the French government 
can subdue England, it will do so. If the English government 
can subdue France, it will do so. But tbo power of Elngland and 
France is cither equal or not equal. The chance that it is not 
exactly equal is as infinity to one, and may safely be left out of 
tlic account; and then the stronger will infallibly take from the 
weaker, till the weaker is altogether enslaved. 

Surely the answer to all this hubbub of unmeaning words is 
the plainest possible. For some purposes, Franco is stronger 
tliau England. For some purposes, England is stronger than 
Franco. For some, neither has any power at all. France has 
the greater population, England tlic greater capital; France has 
the greater army, England the greater fleet. For an expedition 
to Rio Janeiro or the Philippines, England has the greater 
power. For a war on the l^o or the Daiinhe, France has the 
greater power. But neither lias jiowcr sufficient to keep the other 
in quiet subjection for a month. Invasion would he very ])cril- 
ous; the idea of comjdcte conquest on either side utterly ridicu¬ 
lous. This is the manly and sensible way of discussing such 
questions. The cryo^ or rather the aryal^ of Mr Mill, cannot 
impose on a child. Yet we oughts carcoly to say this; for we 
remember to have heard a child ask whether Bonaparte was 
stronger tlian an elepliant ! 

Mr Mill reminds us of those pliilosopliers of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, who, having satisfied themselves a priori that the rapidity 
with which bodies descended to the earth varied exactly as their 
weights, refused to believe tlie contrary on the evidence of their 
own eyes and ears. The British constitution, according to Mr 
Mill’s classification, is a mixture of monarchy and aristocracy ; 
one House of Parliameut being composed of hereditary T*obles, and 
llic otlier almost entirely chosen by a privileged class, who possess 
the elective fi aiichise on account of their property, or llieir connex¬ 
ion with certain corporations. Mr Mill’s argument proves that, 
from the time lliat these two ])owers were mingled in our govern¬ 
ment, that is, from the very first dawn of our history, one or the 
other must have been constantly encroaching. According to 
him, morwjver, all tlic oncroaclimonts must liavc been on one 
side. FoiP^^hc fir?>t encroachment could only have been made by 
the strotrgiV) lyjd that first encroachment would liave made the 
stronger stronger still. It is, Diereforc, matter of absolute de¬ 
monstration, that Aihev the Parliament was stronger than the 
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C!rown in tlie rcifjn of Henry VIIL, or that the Crown was 
stronger than the Parliament in 161L ‘ Hippocrate diraco quo 
« lui plaira/ says the girl in Moliere ; * mais le cocher est mort.* 
Mr Mill may say what he pleases; hut the English constitution 
is still alive. That, sinee the Revolution, the Parliament has 
possessed great power in the state, is what nobody will di8])ulc. 
The King, on the other hand, can create new peers, and can dis¬ 
solve Parliaments. William sustained severe mortifications from 
tlic House of Commons, and wiis, indeed, unjustifiably oppress¬ 
ed. Anne was desirous to change a ministry which had a ma¬ 
jority in both Houses. She watched her moment for a dissolu¬ 
tion, created twelve Tory peers, and succeeded. Thirty years 
later, the House of Commons drove Walpole from his seat. In 
1784, George ill. was able to keep Mr Pitt in office, in the face 
of a majority of tlie House of Commons. In 1804, the appre¬ 
hension of a defeat in Parliament comj)elleil the same King to 
j>art from his most favoured minister. Rut in 1807, he was al>le 


to do exactly what Anne had done nearly a hundred years be¬ 
fore. Now, had the power of the King increased during the in¬ 
tervening century, or liad it remained stationary ? Is it jiossihlo 
that the one lot among tlie infinite number sliould have lallen to 
us ? If not, Mr Mill has proved that one of tlie two parlies must 
have been constantly taking from the other. Many of tlie ablest 
men in England tliiiik that the iiiiluciicc of the Crown lias, on 
the whole, increased sinee the reign of Anne. Olliers think that 
the Parliament lias been growing in strength. Rut of this iliero 
is no doubt, tliat botli sides possessed great power tlien, and pos¬ 
sess great power now. Surely, if there were tlic least truth in 
the argument of Mr IMill, it could not possibly be a matter of 
doubt, at the end of a hundred and twenty years, whether the 
one side or tlie other had been the gainer. 

Rut we ask pardon. We forgot that a fact, irreconcilable with 
Mr Mill's theory, furnishes, in his opinion, the strongest reason 
for adlieriiig to the theory. To take up the question in another 
manner, is it not plain that there may be two bodies, each jios- 
scssing a perfect and entire power, which cannot be taken IVorn 
it without its own concurrence ? What is the meaning of the 
words stronger and weaker, when applied to such bodies as 
these ? The one may, indeed, by physical force altogether <l(»slroy 
the other. Rut tliis is not the question. A third parly, a general 
of their own, for example, may, by physical force, subjugate 
them both : Nor is there any form of government, Mr Mill’s 
Utopian democracy not excepted, secure from such an occur¬ 
rence. We are speaking of the powers with which the constitu¬ 
tion invests the two branches of the legislature; and we ask Mr 
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Mill how, on his own principles, he can maintain that one of 
them will be able to encroach on the other, if the consent of the 
other be necessary to such encroachment 

Mr Mill tells us, that if a government be composed of the 
three simple forms, which he will not admit the British consti¬ 
tution to be, two of the component parts will inevitably join 
against the third. Now, if two of them combine and act as one, 
this case evidently resolves itself into the last; and all the ob¬ 
servations wliieh wo have just made will fully apply to it. Mr 
Mill says, that ‘ any two of the parties, by combining, may swal- 
‘ low up the third and afterwards asks, ‘ How it is possible 
^ to prevent two of them from combining to swallow up the 
^ third?' Surely Mr Mill must be aware, that in politics two is 
not always the double of one. If the concurrence of all the 
three branches of the legislature be necessary to every law, each 
branch will possess constitutional power sufficient to protect it 
against any thing but that physical force, from wliicli no form 
of government is secure. Mr Mill reminds us of the Irishman, 
wlio could not be brought to understand how one juryman could 
possibly starve out eleven others. 

But is it certain that two of the branches of the legislature 
will combine against the third ? ‘ Itapj/ears to be as certain,' says 
Mr Mill, ‘ as any thing winch depends upon human will; l)e- 
‘ cause there are strong motives in favour of it, and none that 
‘ (;an be conceived in opj)osition to it/ He subsequently sets 
forth wliat these motives are. The interest of llie democracy is, 
that each individual should receive protection. Tlie interest of 
tlie King and Ujc aristocracy is, to have all tlie power that tliey 
can obtain, and to use it for their own ends. Therefore the King 
and the aristocracy have all ])ossibie motives for combining 
against the people. If our readei's will look hack to the passage 
quoted above, they will see that we represent Mr Mill’s argu¬ 
ment quite faiily. 

Now we should have thouglit that, without tlic help of citlicr 
history or experience, Mr Mill would have discovered, l)y the 
light of his own logic, the fallacy wliich lurks, and indeed 
scarcely lurks, under tliis pretended demonwlratioii. The inte-^ 
rest of ll»e King may be oj>|)ose(l to that of tlie peojde. But is it 
identical with that of the aristocracy ? in tlie very page which 
contains this argument, intended to prove that tlie King and the 
aristocracy will coalesce against tlie pe(»]dc, Mr Mill attempts to 
show that there is so strong an ojipositioii of interest between 
the King and the aristocracy, that if tlie powers of government 
arc divi^d between them, the one will inevitably usurp the 
power of the otli^r« If so, he is not cniitlcd to conclude that 
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they will combine to destroy tlio power of tbe people, merely be¬ 
cause tbeir interests may be at variance with those of the people. 
He is bound to show, not merely that in all communities the in¬ 
terest of a king must be opposed to that of the people, but also 
that, in all communities, it must be more directly opposed to the 
interest of the people than to the interest of the aristocracy. But 
he has not shown this. Therefore ho has not proved liis proposi¬ 
tion on liis own principles. To quote history would be a mere 
waste of time. Every schoolboy, whose studies have gone so 
far as the Abridgements of Goldsmith, can mention instances in 
which sovereigns have allied themselves with the people against 
the aristocracy, and in which the nobles have allied themselves 
with the people against the sovereign. In general, when there 
are three parties, every one of which has much to fear from the 
others, it is not found tlmt two of them combine to plunder the 
third. If siich a comhination be formed, it scarcely ever effects 
its purpose. It soon becomes evident wliich member of the co¬ 
alition is likely to be tlic greater gainer by tlie transaction, lie 
becomes an object of jealousy to his ally, who, in all probability, 
changes sides, and compels him to restore what he has lukeiu 
Every body knows how Henry VIII. trimmed between Francis 
and the liini)cror Charles. But it is idle to cite examples of the 
operation of a j)rinciplc winch is illustrated in almost every page 
of liislory, ancient or modern, and to whicli almost every state 
in Eurojjc has, at one time or another, been indebted for its iu- 
dependence. 

Mr Mill has now, as he conceives, demonstrated tluat the simple 
forms of government are bad, and that the mixed forms cannot 
possibly exist. There is still, however, it seems, a hope for man¬ 
kind. 


‘ In the grand discovery of modern time*?, the system of ropresenta- 
tlie soliUion of all the difficulties, both speculative and practical, 
will perhaps be found. If it cannot, Ave scoin to be forced iijxin the 
eNli’Hordniaiy conclusion, that good government is iujpossible. Koras 
then* is no individual oi* coinbinalio)i of iiidividuals, except the coiu- 
nimiity itself, who would not have an interest in Imd goveninient, if 
intrusted with its powers, and as the community itself is incapable of 
exercising llmsi* powers, and must intrust them to certain individuals, 
file conclusion is olivions : the community itself must clieck ihose indi¬ 
viduals, (*lse will follow their in(eres(, and produce l>:td giM'ern- 
ment. But Iiow is it the community can clieck? The cominunily can 
act only wlien assendiled ; and when assembled, it is incapalilo of act¬ 
ing. Tlie coimnmiity, liowever, can choose represontatives.’ 


Tho next (jtiestioii is—Ilow must the representative body be 
constituted ? Mr Mill lays down two principles, about which, 
he says, ‘ it is unlikely that there will be any dispute.' 
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‘ First, The clicchlng body must have a degree of power suf- 
‘ ficient for the business of checking. 

‘ Secondly, It must have an identity of interest with the com- 

* munity. Otherwise, it will make a mischievous use of its 

* power/ 

The first of these propositions certainly admits of no dispute. 
As to the second, we shall hereafter take occasion to make some 
remarks on the sense in which Mr Mill understands the words, 
‘ interest of the community.* 

It does not appear very easy, on Mr Mill’s principles, to find 
out any mode of making the interest of the I'eprcscntative body 
identical with that of the constituent body. Tlic plan proposed 
by Mr Mill is simply that of very frequent election. ‘ As it ap* 

* pears,* says he, ‘ that limiting the duration of their power is a 

* security against the sinister interest of the people’s represcnia- 
^ tives, so it appears that it is the only security of wluch the na- 
‘ ture of tlie case admits.' liut all the arguments by which Mr 
Mill has proved monarchy and aristocracy to be pernicious, will, 
as it appears to us, equally prove this security to be no security 
at all. Is it not clear that the representatives, as soon as they 
are elected, are an aristocracy, with an interest opposed to the 
interest of the community ? Why should they not pass a law for 
extending the term of their power from one year to ten years, or 
declare themselves senators for lilc? If the whole legislative 
power is given to llicm, they will be constitutionally competent 
to do this. If part of the legislative power is witlilield from thenj, 
to whom is that part given ? Is tluj people to retain it, and to 
express its assent or dissent in primary assemblies ? Mr Mill 
himself tells us that the community can only act when a^senll)lcd, 
and that, wdien assembled, it is incapable of acting. Oi is il to 
be provided, as in some of the American republics, lljat no 
change in the fundamental laws shall he made witliout the con¬ 
sent of a convention, specially elected for tlie purpose ? Still the 
difficulty recurs : Why may not the members of the convention 
betray their trust, as well as the members of the ordinary legis¬ 
lature? When private men, they may have been zealous for the 
interests of the community. When candidates, they may have 
pledged themselves to the cause of the constitution. liut as soon 
as they are a convention, as soon as they are separated j'rom the 
people, as soon as ll»c supreme power is put into their hands, 
commences that interest, opposite to the interest of the commu¬ 
nity, which must, according to Mr Mill, produce measures op¬ 
posite to the interests of the community. Wc must find some 
other means, therefore, of checking this check upon a check ; 
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gome other prop to carry the tortoise, that carries the clcpliaiit, 
that carries the world. 

We know well that there is no real danger in such a case. Uni 


there is no danger, only because there is no truth in Mr Mill's 
principles. If men were what he represents them to be, the let¬ 
ter of the very constitution which he recommends would afl\>rd 
no safeguard against bad governiriiftnt. Tlie real security is this, 
that legislators will be deterred by the fear of resistance and ol‘ 
infamy, from acting in the manner wliich we have described. 
But restraints, exactly the same in kind, and differing only in 
degree, exist in all forms of government. That broad line of 
distinction which Mr Mill tries to point out between monarcdi- 


ics and aristocracies on llie one side, and democracies on the 


other, has in fact no existence. In no form of government is 
there an absolute identity of interest between the people and 
their rulers. In every form of government, the rulers stand in 
some awe of the people. The fear of resistance and the sense 
of shame operate, in ii certain degree, on the most absolute kings 
and the most illiberal oligarchies. And nothing hut the fear of 
resistance and the sense of shame preserves the freedom of tlie 
most democratic communities from the encroachments of their 


annual and biennial delegates. 

Wc liave seen liow Mr Mill proposes to render the interest of 
the representative body identical with that of tlie constituent 
body. The next question is, in what manner tlie interest of the 
constituent body is to be rendered identical with that of the com¬ 
munity. Mr Mill shows that a minority of the community, con¬ 
sisting even of muTiy thousands, would be a bad constituent body, 
and, indeed, merely a numerous aristocracy. 

* The hencfitK of the representative system/ says he, * are lost, 

* in all cases in which the interests of the choosing body are not 
^ the same with those of the community. It is very evident, that 
^ if the community itself were the choosing body, the interest of 
‘ the community and that of the choosing body would be llic 
‘ same.’ 


On these grounds Mr Mill recommends that all males of ma¬ 
ture age, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, shall have Azotes. 
But why not the women too? This question has often been ask¬ 
ed in parliamentary debate, and has never, to our knowledge, re¬ 
ceived a plausible answer, Mr Mill escapes from it as fast as 
he can. But we shall take the liberty to dwell a little on the 
words of the oracle. ‘ One thing,’ says he, ^ is pretty clear, that 
‘ all those individuals whose interests arc involved in those of 


‘ other individuals, may be struck off'without inconvenience... 
VOL. xnx. NO. 97. u 
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* - . . . In this light Women may be regarded, the intcreRt of 
‘ almost all of whom is involved either in that of their fathers, 

* or in that of their husbands/ 

If we were to content ourselves with saying, in answer to all 
the arguments in Mr Mill’s Essay, that the interest of a king 
is involved in that of the community, we should be accused, 
and justly, of talking nonsense. Yet such an assertion would 
not, as far as we can perceive, be more unreasonable thsin tliat 
which Mr Mill has liere ventured to make. Without adducing 
one fact, without taking the trouble to perplex the question by 
one sophism, he placidly dogmatizes away the iiitcrests of one 
half of the human race. If there be a word of truth in history, 
women have always been, and still are, over the greater part of 
the globe, humble eompanions, playthings, captives, menials, 
beasts of burden. Except in a few happy and highly civilized 
communities, they arc strictly in a state of personal slavery. 
Even in those countries where they are best treated, the laws 
arc generally unfavourable to them, with respect to almost all 
the points in which they arc most deeply interested. 

Mr Mill is not legislating for England or tlie United States; 
hut for mankind. Is then the interest of a Turk the same witli 
iliat of the girls who comjjosc his haram ? Is the interest of a 
Chinese the same with that of the woman whom he harnesses 
to his plough ? Is the interest of an Italian the same with that 
of the daughter wliom lie devotes to God ? The interest of a re- 
spcctJible Englishman may be said, without any impropriety, to 
he identical with that of his wife. But why is it so? Because 
luiinan nature Is 7iot wluit Mr Mill conceives it to be; because 
civilized men, pursuing their own happiness in a social state, are 
not Yahoos fighting for carrion ; because there is a pleasure in 
being loved and esteemed, as well as in being feared ami ser¬ 
vilely obeyed. Why does not a gentleman restrict liis wife to 
the bare maintenance which the law would com})cl him to allow 
her, that he may have more to spend on his personal pleasures ? 
Because, if he loves her, he lias pleasure in seeing her pleased; 
and because, even if be dislikes her, he is unwilling that the 
whole neighbourhood should cry shame on his meanness and ill- 
nature. Wliy does not the legislature, altogether composed of 
males, pass a law to deprive women of all civil privileges what¬ 
ever, and reduce them to the state of slaves ? By passing such 
a law, they would gratify what Mr Mill tells us is an insepara¬ 
ble part of human nature, the desire to possess unlimited power 
of inflicting pain upon others. That they do not pass such a 
law, though they have the power to pass it, and that no man in 
England wishes to see such a law passed, proves that the desire 
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to possess unlimited power of inflicting pain is not inseparable 
from human nature. 

If there be in this country an identity of interest between 
the two sexes, it cannot possibly arise from any thing but the 
pleasure of being loved, and of communicating happiness. For 
that it does not spring from the mere instinct of sex, the treat¬ 
ment which women experience over the greater part of the 
world abundantly proves. And if it be said that our laws of 
marriage have produced it, this only removes the argument a 
step further; for those laws have been made by males. Now, 
if the kind feelings of one half of the species he a sufl\oitM>t se¬ 
curity fur the hap]>iness of the other, why may not the kind 
feelings of a monarch or an aristocracy be sufficient at least to 
prevent them from grinding the people to the very utmost of their 
power ? 

If Mr Mill will examine why it is that women are better 
treated iii England than in Persia, ho may perluips find out, in 
the course of his enquiries, why it is that the Danes arc better 
governed than the subjects of Caligula. 

We now come to the most important practical question in the 
whole Essay. Is it desirable that all males arrived at years of 
discretion should vote for representatives, or should a pecuniary 
qualification he required? Mr Mill’s opinion is, that the lowi'r 
the qualification the better; and that the best system is that in 
whicli there is none at all. 

^ The qualification,’ says he, ^ must either be such as to etnl)ra< <» llio 
majority of tlio population, or soinotliing less llian tlie majorify. Sup¬ 
pose, in the first place, that it embraces the majority, the question 
wliether the inaj<»rily u^ouhl have an interest in oppr(*ssiiig rltf)'.;e who, 
upon this supposition, would he deprived of political power ? If we re¬ 
duce the calculation to its elements, u'e shall see that the interest which 
they would have of this deplorable kind, though it would some¬ 
thing, would not bo very great. Each man of the majinaty, if llie ma¬ 
jority were constituted the governing body, M^ould have swnu'lhiiig 
less than the benefit of o[q)ressiiig a single man. If the majority M ere 
twice as great as the minority, each mjin of the majority M ould only 

have one half the benefit of oppressing a single man. 

Suppose, in the second place, that the qualification did not adniif a 
body of electors so large as the majority, in that case, taking again the 
calculation in its elements, we shall see that each man would have a 
benefit equal to that derived from the oppression of more than one 
man ; and that, in proportion as the elective body constituted a smaller 
and smaller minority, the benefit of misrule to the elective body would 
be increased; and bad government would be insured.’ 

The first remark which we have to make on this argument 
is, that, by Mr Mill’s own account, even a government in which 
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every human being s]iould vote would still be defective. Fur, 
under a system of universal suffrage, the majority of the elec¬ 
tors return the representative, and the majority of the repx'c- 
Rcntatives make the law. The whole people may vole, therefore, 
but only the majority govern. So that, by Mr Mill’s own con¬ 
fession, the most perfect system of government conceivable, is 
one in which the interest of the ruling body to oppress, though 
not great, is something. 

-But is Mr Mill in the right, wlieu he says that such an inte¬ 
rest could not be A^cry great? We Ibirik not. If, indeed, every 
man in the community possessed an equal share of what Mr 
Mill calls the objects of desire, the majority would probably ab¬ 
stain from plundering the minority. A large minority would 
offer a vigorous resistance; and the property of a small mino¬ 
rity would not repay the other members of the community for 
the trouble of dividing it. But it happens that in all civilized 
communities there is a small minority of rich men, and a gi cat 
majority of poor men. If there wore a thousand men with ten 
pounds a-piece, it would not he worth Avhilc h>r nine hundred 
and ninety of them to r<»b ten, and it would he a bold attemj)t 
for six liuiulred of tlmin to rob four Inindred. But if ten of tlicin 
had a liundred thousand pounds a-jiicce, the case would he very 
different. There would then be much to begot, and nothing to 
be feared. 


‘ I’luit one Jmman being will desire to render tlie person ami 
‘ pn>]ierty of aimther subservu’ent to Ills jdcasiiiTs, notwltljsiaiid- 
‘ ing llie ]>ain or loss of jdeasure wliicli it may occasion to tlial 
^ other individual, is/ according to Mr Mill, ‘ the foundation of 
‘ government,’ Tliat ilic property of the rich minority can be 
made sul)sci'vient to the pleasures of the poor majority, will 
scarcely be denied. But Mr INlill proposes to give the poor ma¬ 
jority power over tlic ricli minority. Is it possible to doubt to 
what, on liis. own ]»rinciplcs, sucli an arrangemorit must lead ? 

It may perhaps be said that, in the long ruu, it is for tiu! in¬ 
terest of the peo]>lc that property should be secure, and that 
therefore they will respect it. We answer tliusIt cannot ho 
pretended that it is not for the immediate interest of tlic ])eop]e 
to ]>1iinder the rich. Therefore, even if it were quite certain 
that, in the long run, the people would, as a body, lose by do¬ 
ing so, it Avould not necessarily follow that the fear of remote 
ill consequences would overcome tlie desire of immediate ac¬ 
quisitions. Every individual might flatter liimsclf tliat the jui- 
nishment would not fall on him. Mr Mill himself tells us, in 
^Lis Essay on Jurisprudence, that no quantity of evil Avhich is 
remote and uncertuiu will suffice to prevent crime* 
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But we are rather inclined to think that it would, on tlie wliole, 
ho for tlie interest of tlie majority to plunder the rich. If so,the 
Utilitarians will say, that the rich ought to he plundered. Wo 
deny the inference. For, in the first place, if the ohject of 
vernment be the grefitest happiness of the greatest number, the 
intensity of tlie suffering which a measure inflicts must be taken 
into consideration, as well as the number of the sufferers. In 
the next jilace, we have to notice one most important distinc¬ 
tion which Mr Mill has altogether overlooked. Throughout his 
Essay, ho confounds the community with the sjiecies. Ho talks 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number: hut when 
Av^o examine his reasonings, we find that he thinks only of the 
greatest number of a single generation. 

Therefore, oath ifAve were to concede, that all those argu¬ 
ments of Avhich Ave haA^e exposed the fallacy, are unansuTrahle, 
we might still deny the conclusion at which the essayist ar- 
riA’^os. Even if aa c Av^ore to grant that lie liad found out the form 
of goveniment Avhich is best for the tnnjorily of the p<!ople now 
living on the face of the earth, aa"c miglil still Avitlioul im*oii- 
sisfency maintain that form of goA^eriiinent to l)c pernicious to 
mankind. It Avould still be incumbent on ]\Ir Mill io ]>roA'e 
that the interest of CA'cry generation is identical Avith the in¬ 
terest of'all succeeding generations. And hoAVon his oavii prin¬ 
ciples he could do this Ave arc at a loss to conceiA'e. 

The case, indeed, is strictly analogous to that of an aristocrat 
tical goA^iuiiincnt. In an aristocracy, says Mr Mill, tlie few, 
lieing invested Avith tlie poweis of go\a*rnmeut, can take the ob¬ 
jects of their desires from the people. In the same inaTiuer, 
CA^cry generation in turn can gratify itself at tlie expense of pos¬ 
terity,—priority of time, in the latter case, giving an adA^antage 
exactly corresponding to that which superiority of station gives 
in the former. That an aristocracy Avill abuse its udA^aufage, 
is, accHirding to Mr Mill, matter of demonstration. Is it not 
cfjually certain, that tlie AAdiole people Avill do the same; that, if 
they have tlic poAver, they Avill commit AA^aste of every sort on 
the estate of mankind, and transmit it to posterity iinpoA orishcd 
and desolated ? 

How is it possible for any person who holds the doctrines of 
Mr Mill to doubt, that tlic rich, in a democracy such as that 
which he recommends, would be pillaged as unmercii’ully as un¬ 
der a Tiirkish Pacha? It is no doubt for the interest of tbo 
next generation, and it may be for the remote interest of the 
pi'esent generation, that property should be held sacred. And 
so no doubt it Avill be for the interest of the next 1‘acha, and 
even for that of the present Pacha, if he should hold office long, 
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ilmt the inhabitiuits of hie Paohalik ftliould bo encouraged to 
accumulate wealth. Scarcely any despotic sovereign Las plun¬ 
dered his subjects to a large extent, without having reason be¬ 
fore tlie end of his reign to regret it. Every body knows how 
bitterly Louis the Fourteenth, towards the close of his life, la¬ 
mented his former extravagance. If that magnificent prince 
had not expended millions on Marli and Versailles, and tens of 
millions on tlie aggrandizement of his grandson, he would not 
have been compelled at last to pay servile court to low-born 
money-lenders, to humble himself before men, on whom, in the 
days of his pride, he would not have vouchsafed to look, for the 
means of sup]>ortirig even his own lioiisehold. Examples to the 
same effect might easily be multiplied. But despots, we sec, do 
plunder their subjects, though history and experience tell them, 
that by prematurely exacting the means of ju'ofusion, they are 
in fact devouring the seed-corn, from which the future harvest 
of rev'cnue is to sj)ring. Why then should we suppose that 
the people will be deterred from procuring immediate relief 
and enjoyment by the fear of distant calamities, of calamities 
wliich perhaps may not he fully felt till the times of their grand¬ 
children ? 

These conclusions are strictly drawn from Mr Mill’s own 
principles: and, unlike most of the conclusions wliich ho has 
iiiinsclf drawn from those principles, they are not, as far as we 
know, contradicted by facts. The case of the United States is 
not in point. In a country wliere the necessaries of life are 
cheap and the wages of labour high, where a man who has no 
capital hut his legs and arms may exjicct to become rich by in¬ 
dustry and frugality, it is not very decidedly even for the im¬ 
mediate advantage of the poor to plunder the rich ; and the 
puuisliment of doing so would very speedily follow the ofieuco. 
But iu countries in which the great majority live from hand to 
mouth, and in which vast masses of Ma^altli have been accumu¬ 
lated by a eoiuparativcly small number, the case is widely dif- 
i’erent. Tlie immediate want is, at particular seasons, craving, 
imperious, irresistible. In our own time, it has steeled men to 
the fear of the gallows, and urged them on tl»e point of the 
bayonet. And il’ these men had at their command that gallows, 
and those bayonets, wdiich now scarcely restrain them, what is 
to be expected ? Nor is this state of tilings one which can exist 
only under a bad government. If llierc be the least truth in 
the doctrines of tlic scliool to which Mr Mill belongs, the in¬ 
crease of population will necessarily produce it every where. 
Tke increase of population is accelerated by good and cheap 
government. Therefore, the better the government, the greater 
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is the inequality of conditions : and the greater the inequality 
of conditions, the stronger are the motives which impel the po¬ 
pulace to spoliation. As for America, we appeal to the twentieth 
century. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss the effects which a general 
spoliation of the rich would produce. It may indeed happen, 
that where a legal and political system full of abuses is insepa¬ 
rably bound up with the institution of property, a nation may gain 
by a single convulsion, in which both perish together. The price 
is fearful: But if, when the shock is over, a new order of tilings 
should arise, under which property may enjoy security, the in¬ 
dustry of individuals will soon repair the devastation. Thus 
we entertain no doubt that the revolution was, on the whole, a 
most salutary event for France. But would France have gain¬ 
ed, if, ever since the year 1793, she had been governed by a de¬ 
mocratic convention ? If Mr Mill’s principles be sound, we say 
that almost her whole capital would by this time liave been an¬ 
nihilated. As soon us the first exjdosion was beginning to bo 
forgotten, as soon as wealth again began to germinate, as soon 
as the poor again began to compare their cottages and sallads 
with the hotels and banquets of the rich, there would have licen 
another scramble for property, another maximum, anotlier ge¬ 
neral confiscation, another reign of terror. Four or five such 
convulsions following each other, at intervals often or twelve 
years, would reduce the most flourisliing countries of Europe to 
the state of Barbary or the Morea. 

The civilized part of the world has now notliing to fear from 
the liostility of savage nations- Once the deluge of harharism 
has passed over it, to destroy and to fertilize; and in the pre;- 
senl stale of mankind we enjoy a full security against that ca¬ 
lamity. That flood will no more return to cover the earth. Hut 
is it possible that, in the bosom of civilisation itsell’, may he en¬ 
gendered the malady wliich shall destroy it ? Is it jiossihle lliat 
institutions may be established which, without tlie help of earth¬ 
quake, of famine, of pestilence, or of tlie foreign sword, may 
undo the work of so many ages of wisdom and glory, and gra¬ 
dually sweep away taste, literature, science, commerce, manu¬ 
factures, every tiling but the rude arts necessary to the sujiport 
of animal life? Is it possible, that in two or three hundred 
years, a few lean and half-naked fishermen may divide with owls 
and foxes the ruins of the greatest of European cities—may wash 
their nets amidst the relics of her gigantic docks, and build their 
huts out of the capitals of her stately catlicdrals? If the jiriii- 
ciples of Mr Mill be sound, we say without hesitation, that the 
form of government which he recommends will assuredly pro- 
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ucc all tills. Bui if these principles be unsound, if the reason- 
tjgs by wliich wc have opposed them be lust, the higher and 


d 

iugs by wliich wc have opposed them be just, 
middling orders arc tlic natural representatives of the liuman 
race. Tlieir interest may be opposed, in some things, to that of 
their pool'd' conteinporai'ies, but it is identical with that of the 
innumerahle generations which jirc to follow. 

Mr Mill concludes his Essay, by answering an objection often 
made to the project of universal suffrage—that the people do 
luit understand their own interests. Wc shall not go through 
his arguments on this subject, because, till lie has proved, that 
it is for the interest of the people to respect property, he only 
makes matters worse, by proving that they understand their in¬ 
terests. But we cannot refrain from treating our readers with 
a delicious bonne houche of wisdom, which he has kept for the 
last moment. 

‘ The opiiiioiis of tliat cl«ass of the people who are below the middle 
rank arc funned, and their nuiuls are dire(‘tcd, by that intelligent, that 
virtuous rank, who come the most immediately in contact with them, 
who are in the constant habit <»f intimate coiinnunication with them, 
to whom tlii^y fly for advice and assistance in all their numerous dif- 
fit ultii‘s, n|)oii wlioiu tliey fool an immediate and daily dependence in 
lu’uUli and in sickness, in infancy and in old age, to whom their cliild- 
ren look up as imnlels for their imitation, whose opinions they hear 
daily repealed, ami aeeonnt it th(»ir honour to adojit. Theio can bo 
no (hmbt that tlie middle rank, wliich gives to science, to art, and to 
legislation itsedf, their most distinguished ornaments, and is the chief 
sonr(*(‘ of all that; has exalted and refined liurnah nature, is that por¬ 
tion of the community, of wliich, if tlie basis of representation Avero 
ever so far extended, the opinion would ultimately decide. Of tln^ 
peojilo beneath them, a vast majority would be sure to be guided by 
tludr advice and example.’ 

This single paragraph 5s sufficient to upset Mr Mill’s theory. 
Will the people act against their own Interest ? Or will the mid¬ 
dle rank act against its own interest ? Or is the interest of the 
middle rank identical witli the interest of the people ? If tlie 
])eople act according to the directions of tlic middle rank, as Mr 
Mill says that they assuredly will, one of these three questions 
must he answered in the allirmativc. But if any one of tlie throe 
he answered in tlie allirmative, his whole system falls to the 
ground. If the interest of the middle rank he identical witli 
that of tlic people, wliy should not the powers of government be 
intrusted to that rank ? If the powers of govcu'nment were in¬ 
trusted to tliat rank, there would evidently be an aristocracy of 
wealth; and ‘ to constitute an aristocracy of wealth, though it 
‘ were a very numerous one, would,’ according to Mr Mill, 
* leave the community without protection, and exposed to all the 
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‘ evils of unbridled power.’ Will not the same -motives winch 
induce the middle classes to abuse one kind of power, induce 
them to abuse another ? If their interest be the same with that 
of the ]>cojde, they will govern the people well. If it bo oppo¬ 
site to that of the ])cople, tlicy will advise the peojde ill. The 
system of universal snATrago, therefore, .according to Mr Mill’s 
own account, is only a device for doing circuitously, what a re¬ 
presentative system, with a pretty liigli qualification, would do 
direclly. 

So ends this celebrated Essay. And such is this philosophy, 
for which the experience of three thousand years is to be dis¬ 
carded ; this philoiophy, the professors of wliich speak as if it 
had guided the world to the knowledge of navigation and al¬ 
phabetical writing; as if, before its dawn, the inhabitants of 
Europe bud lived in caverns and eaten each other ! Wo arc sick, 
it seems, like the cliildrcn of Israel, of the objects of our old and 
legitiniale. worship. V/e jnne for a new idolatry. All tbatis<*ost- 
ly and all that is ornamental in our intellectual treasures must 
be delivered up, and cast into the furnace—and there comes out 
til is Calf! 


Our readers can scarcely mistake our object in writing ibis 
article. They will not suspect us of any disposition to advorale 
tlic cause of absolute mouarcliy, or of any narrow form of oli- 
garcliy, or to exaggerate tlic evils of jiopular government. ()ur 
olqecl at present is, not so mucli to attack or defend any parti¬ 
cular system of polity, as to expose the vices of a kind of rea- 
sotiing utterly unfit for moral and jiolitical discussions; of a 
kind of reasoning wliiidi may so rcjidily bo turned to purposes 
of falscboofi, tliat it ought to receive no cjiiarter, even when hy 
;u'(*ident it may be emi>loycd on the side of truth. 

Our objeelion to tlic Essay of Mr Mill is fundamental. We 
helieve tliat it is utterly im])ossihle to deduce the science of go- 
vornincMit from the principles of human nature. 

VVliat ju'oposition is there respecting liuraari nature which is 
absolutely and universally true? We know of only one: and 
that is not only true, but identical; that men .always act from 
self-interest. This ti uism the Utilitarians jirochiim with as 
much pride Jis if it were new, and as much zeal as if it were 
iin])ortant. But in fact, when explained, it means only that 
men, if they can, will do as they clionse. When we see the 
actions of a man, we know with certainty what he thinks his 
interest to be. But it is impossible to reason with certainty 
from what we take to be his interest to his actions. One man 


goes without a dinner, that he may add a shilling to a hundred 
thousand pounds: anotlier runs in debt to give balls and mas- 
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querades. One man cuts liis father’s throat to get possession of 
his old clothes: another hazards bis own life to save that of an 
enemy. One man volunteers on a forlorn hope : another is drum¬ 
med out of a regiment for cowardice. Each of these men has, 
no doubt, acted from self-interest. But we gain nothing by 
knowing this, except the pleasure, if it be one, of multiplying 
useless words. In fact, this principle is just as recondite, and 
just as important, as the great truth, that whatever is, is. If 
a philosopher were always to state facts in the following form— 

‘ There is a shower: but whatever is, is; therefore, there is a 
‘shower,’ his reasoning would he perfectly sound; but we do 
not apprehend that it would materially enlarge the circle of hu¬ 
man knowledge. And it is equally idle to attribute any import¬ 
ance to a proposition, which, when interpreted, means only that 
a man had rather do what he had rather do. 

If the doctrine that men always act from self-interest, he laid 
down in any other sense than this—if the meaning of the word 
self-interest be narrowed so as to exclude any one of the motives 
which may by possibility act on any human being,—the propo¬ 
sition ceases to be identical; but at the same time it ceases to be 
true. 

What wo have said of the word ‘self-interest’ applies to all tlie 
synonyrnes and circumlocutions which are employed to convey 
the same meaning; pain and pleasure, happiness and misery, 
objects of desire, and so forth. 

The whole art of Mr Mill’s Essay consists in one simple trick 
of legerdemain. It consists in using words of the sort which we 
liave been describing, first in one sense and then in another. 
Men will take the objects of their desire if they can. Unques¬ 
tionably :—but tills is an identical proposition : For an object of 
desire means merely a thing which a man will procure if he chu. 
Nothing can possibly he inferred from a maxim of this kind. 
AVhen we see a man take something, we sliall know that it was 
an object of his desire. But till then, we have no means of jud¬ 
ging with certainty what he desires, or wliat he will take. The 
general proposition, however,having been admitted, MrMill pro¬ 
ceeds to reason as if m(^i*Iiad no desires but those which can be 
gratified only by spoliation and oppression. It then becomes 
easy to deduce doctrines of vast importance from the original 
axiom. The only misfortune is, that by thus narrowing the 
meaning of the word desire, tlie axiom becomes false, and all the 
doctrines consequent upon it are false likewise. 

When we pass beyond those maxims which it is impossible to 
deny without a contradiction in terms, and wliich, therefore, do 
not enable us to advance a single step in practical knowledge, 
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wo do not believe that it is possible to lay down a single general 
rule respecting the motives which influence human actions. 
There is nothing which may not, by association or by compari¬ 
son, become an object either of desire or of aversion. The fear 
of death is generally considered as one of the strongest of our 
feelings. It is the most formidable sanction which legislators 
liave been able to devise. Yet it is notorious that, as Lord Ha- 
con has observed, there is no passion by which that fear has not 
been often oA’^ercome. Physical pain is indisputably an evil; yet 
it has been often endured, and even welcomed. Inmimerublo 
martyrs have exulted in torments which made the s|>cctator8 
shudder; and, to use a more homely illustration, there are lew 
wives wlio do not long to be mothers. 

Is the love of approbation a stronger motive than the love of 
wealth ? It is impossible to answer this question generally, even 
in the case of an individual with whom we are very intimate. 
We often say, indeed, that a man loves fame more than money, 
or money more than fame. But this is said in a loose and po¬ 
pular sense; for there is scarcely a man who would not endure 
a few sneers for a great sum of money, if he were in pecMiniary 
distress ; and scarcely a man, on the other hand, who, if he wore 
in flourishing circumstances, would expose himself to the liatred 
and contempt of the public for a trifle- In order, therefore, to re¬ 
turn a precise answer, even about a single human being, wc must 
know what is the amount of the sacrifice of reputation demand¬ 
ed, and of the pecuniary advantage offered, and in what situa¬ 
tion the person to whom the temptation is proposed stands at 
the time. But when the question is propounded generally about 
the whole species, the impossibility of answering is still more 
evident. Man differs from man ; generation from generation ; 
nation from nation. Education, station, sex, age, accidental as¬ 
sociations, produce infinite shades of variety. 

Now, the only mode in which we can conceive it possilile to 
deduce a theory of government from the principles of human 
nature, is this. We must find out what arc the motives wliich, 
in a particular form of government, impel rulers to bad measures, 
and what arc those wliich impel them to ^ood measures. We 
must then compare the effect of llie two classes of motiv(!s; and 
according as we find the one or the other to prevail, we must 
jnoiiounce the form of government in question good or had. 

Now let it be supposed that, in aristocratical and monarchi¬ 
cal states, the desire of wealth, and other desires of the same 
class, always tend to produce misgovernment, and that the love 
of approbation, and other kindred feelings, always tend to pro¬ 
duce good government. Then, if it be impossible, as we have 
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Bliown that il is, to pi'onounco generally which of the two chiRs- 
es of motives is the more infliiential, it is impossible to find out, 
a priori^ whether a monarclncal or aristocratical form of govern¬ 
ment be good or bad. 

Mr Mill has avoided the difficulty of making the comparison, 
by very coolly jnitting till the weights into one of the scales,— 
by reasoning as if no buinan being had ever sympathized with 
the feelings, been gratified by the thanks, or been galled by the 
execrations, of another. 

Tlic case, as wc have put it, is decisive against Mr Mill; and 
yet we have put it in a manner far loo faA^oiirablc to him. For 
in fact, it is impossible to lay it down as a general rule, that 
the love of wealtli iu a sovereign always produces mlsgovern- 
ment, or the love of a])probation good government. A patient 
and far-sighted ruler, for example, who is less desirous of rai- 
sing a groat sura immediately, tlian of securing an unencumber¬ 
ed and ]>rogros;Kive revcniio, Avlll, by taking off restraints from 
trade, and giving jierfect security to property, encourage accu¬ 
mulation, ami entice capital from foreign countries. The com¬ 
mercial policy of Ih'ussia, wliich is perhaps superior to lliat of 
any government in the world, and which ]>uts to shame the ab¬ 
surdities of our republican brctlircn on the other side of ilie 
Atlantic, has juobably sprung from tlie desire of an absolute 
ruler to enrich himself. On the other hand, when the popular 
estimate of virtues and Adees is erroneous, wliich is too often 
the case, the love of approbation leads ROAnu'cigns to spend the 
wealtli of tlie nation on useless shows, or to engage in Avanton 
and destructive Avars. If then wc can neitlicr compare the 
strcngtli of two motives, nor determine aauUi certainty to Avliat 
description of actions either motive Avill lead, how can avc pos¬ 
sibly deduce a theory of government from tlie nature of man ? 

liow then are wc to arriA^e at just conclusions on a subject 
so important to the happiness of mankind ? Sincly ])y lliat me¬ 
thod, Avhieh, in every experimental science to whicli it has been 
applied, lias signally increased the power and knowledge of our 
species,—by that method for which our new plnlosojdicrs would 
substitute cpiibbles scarcely worthy of tlic barbarous respond¬ 
ents and opponents of the middle ages,—by the method of In¬ 
duction ;—by observing the present state of the world,—by as¬ 
siduously studying the history of j>a<t ages,—by sifting the evi¬ 
dence of facts,— by carefully combining and contrasting tliose 
Avhich arc authentic,—by generalizing with judgment and dif¬ 
fidence,—by perpetually bringing the theory Avhich we Ijua^o 
constructed to the test of new facts,—by correcting, or altoge¬ 
ther abandoning it, according as those new facts prove it to be 
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partially or fundamentally unsound. Proceeding thus,—pa¬ 
tiently,—diligently,—candidly,—we may hope to form a system 
as far inferior in pretension to that which we have been exa¬ 
mining, and as far superior to it in real utility, as the prescrip¬ 
tions of a great physician, varying with every stage of every 
malady, and witli the constitution of every patient, to the jiill 
of the advertising quack, which is to cure all human beings, in 
all climates, of all diseases. 

This is that noble Science of Politics, wliich is equally removed 
from the barren theories of tlic Utilitarian sophists, and from tlie 
petty craft, so often mistaken for statesmanship by minds grown 
narrow in habits of intrigue, jobbing, and oflicial etiquette;— 
which, of all sciences, is the most important to the welfare of na¬ 
tions,—which, of all sciences, most tends to expand and invigo¬ 
rate tlic mind,—which draws nutriment and ornament from 
every part of philosojiliy and literature, and dispenses, in rctiirii, 
nutriiuont and ornament to all. Wc arc sorry and surprised 
when wo see men of good intentions and good natural ahilities 
abandon tliis healthful and genei'ous study, to pore over specula¬ 
tions like those which we have been examining. And wc should 
licartily rejoice to find that our remarks had induced any person 
of this dcscrijrtion to employ, in researches of real utility, the 
talents and industry which arc now wasted on verbal sophiKuis, 
Wi ctclied of their wretched kind. 


As to the greater part of the sect, It is, we apprehend, of lit tle 
consequence, wliat they study, or under whom. It Avould he 
more amusing, to he sure, and more reputable, if tlioy Avoiild 
take up tlu; old republican cant, and declaim about Brutus and 


Timoleon, the duty of killing tyrants, and the blessedness of 
dying for liberty. But, on the whole, they might have chosen 
worse. They may as well be Utilitarians as jockeys or dandies. 
And tluMigh quibbling about self-interest and motives, and ob¬ 


jects of desire, and tlic greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 


ber, is but a poor employment for a grown man, it ciU'taiiily hurts 
the health less than hard drinking, and the fortune less lliau 


high play: it is not much more laughable than phrenology, and 
is immeasurably more humane than cock-fighting. 
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Art. VIIL —Report of the Proceedings of the House <f Lords on 
the Claims to the Barony of Gardner; with an Appendix^ con¬ 
taining a collection of Cases illustrative of the Law of Legiti¬ 
macy. By Denis Le Marchant, Esq, of Lincoln's Inn^ Bar¬ 
rister at Law. 8vo, London, 1828. Henry Butterworth. 
Pp. 505. 

^ Tt is a wise child that knows its own father’ says the proverb; 

and ^ it is a wise father who knows bis own child,’ say we,— 
after due consideration of the learned volume before us, on the 
perplexing subject of Legitimacy. In the olden time there was 
no difficulty about the matter; the wisdom of our ancestors be¬ 
ing satisfied with the simple rule,—that the Husband of the wo¬ 
man was the Father of her children. Her virtue was unimpeach¬ 
able, at least in the eye of the law:—In point of fact, she might 
have twenty children, by as many paramours; but the law fa¬ 
thered them all on tl»e unlucky husband,—unless he had the 
good fortune to be impotent, or * beyond the four seas,’ during a 
period exceeding that of gestation. However unpleasant this 
might sometimes he to him, it cannot be denied that this simple 
rule (except as to the folly of ‘ the four seas,’) had some con¬ 
siderable advantages. For society at large, both as regards tl»c 
peace of families, and the quieting of inheritances, it was plainly 
most desirable to liave some fixed rule, whereby all questions of 
filiation might at once be determined. Absolute proof of the 
fact, in any ease, is nearly impossible, for it depends upon the 
unknown moment of conception; and therefore we must of ne¬ 
cessity have recourse to presumptions ; and of these the most na¬ 
tural, reasonable, and satisfactory, is that founded on Marriage; 
and hence the rule of the civil law, ‘ Pater est quern nupiifc de- 
‘ monstrantj’ was very early adopted; and could not be iin])cacb- 
cd, except in the two cases already mentioned,—the impotence 
of the husband, and his absence from tlic realm. No rule of 
law was ever more strictly adhered to than this for a period of 
nciirly five centuries; for, though attempts were made, from 
time to time, to break in upon it, the judges stuck to it with 
singular pertinacity, and resisted every effort that was made to 
infringe it. 

In one of the earliest cases reported in the year-books, and 
wdiich arose on a question of dower, an issue was asked, to try 
wbether a woman was with child hyher husband at the time of 
his death. But Chief-Justice Thorpe held, that such an issue 
might go to bastardize the child; and directed the issue to try 
generally, ^ Whether she was with child on the day of her bus- 
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* band’s decease, or not ?’ thus distinguishing between the ques¬ 
tion, Whether with child or not; and the question, By whom 
with cWid? In fact, in all the cases, amounting to about twen¬ 
ty, which occur in the year-books from the time of Edward the 
Third to Henry the Sixth, in which the question of legitimacy 
was agitated, it is laid down, over and over again, that a child 
born during marriage is, by the law of England, legitimate, un¬ 
less his birth be impeached by the averment, either of the impo¬ 
tence of the husband, or his absence beyond the four seas. There 
is, indeed, in one or two of the cases, an occasional doubt thrown 
out by some of the judges; but we do not find, in any instance, 
that it influences the decision. Thus, on a question of right to 
land under a settlement, it was alleged that John, through whom 
the plaintiff claimed, was a bastard. This was denied, on the 
ground, tliat ‘Adam, the grandfather, married Alice, the grand- 
‘ mother, and Joyce and John were the issue of the marriage, 
‘ and that Adam and Alice continued to live as liushand and wife 
‘ all their livx's, and died husband and wife; therefore, <o allege 
‘ the bastardy of John, while tlie legitimacy of Joyce was not 
‘ questioned, could not be allowed.’ Whereupon Shard, one of 
the judges, says, ‘ If we could find that Alice left her husband, 
‘ ami lay laih the chaplain, or other person, and that Jolm was 
‘ begotten by such person, and not by Adam, we slioiild liave 
‘ judged him a bastard.’ However, it was held that tliis <q)inion 
was against law, ‘the husband having lived within tlie kingdom;’ 
and the judgment was in favour of John’s legitimacy. 33 lib. 
ass. pi. 8. 

In another case, upon an appeal of rape, it having been laid 
down by Itolfo, ‘ That when a woman cohabited witli her adul- 

* tcrer, and had issue by him, tlie husband being within llic four 
‘ seas, the issue in that case would be legitimate by our law, and 
‘ illegitimate by the ecclesiastical lawthis was denied by Hulp, 
who said, ‘ Such as arc born and procx'cated in adultery arc iU 
‘ legitimate, as well by our law, as by the law of the church, 
‘ when the wife cohabits with the adulterer.’ 11 Hen. IV. 13, 

Notwithstanding such occasional conflict of opinion, the cur¬ 
rent of remained unbroken; and, so late as the time of 

James, it was held, ‘ That if a woman elopes and lives in adiil- 
‘ tery, and, during tins, issue is born in adultery, yet tliis is nm- 
‘ Her (legitimate, as distinguished from bastardm) by our Iuav, 
‘ the barou being within the four seas.’ 14 Jac. in camera stel¬ 
late. 

The doctrine of legitimacy, as laid down by Bracton, Britton, 
and the author of Fleta, the earliest writers on English law, differs, 
indeed, considerably from the rule, as established by the decisions 
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they were disposed to construe the law which imposed upon him 
such disabilities. This, however, was not the only reason. Before 
the time of Edward the Tliird, the system of pleading appears to 
have been extremely loose and undefined, chieflyfrom the circum¬ 
stance that the judges, or rather the ecclesiastics who exercised 
the Judicial functions, had a decided partiality to the doctrines 
of the civil and canon law; and it was not until that reign, that 
the judges 5f the common law courts, being then more generally 
taken from among the laity, established a strict system of plead¬ 
ing, differing very widely from that of the ecclesiastical courts. 
Until this separation, we find the civil and canon law prepon¬ 
derating in all the courts, as well as in the law treatises of the 
writers of that period; whereas, throughout the decisions re¬ 
ported in the year-books, there appears a constant desire to dis¬ 
tinguish the English law from the civil and canon law, and a 
marked jealousy of any interference from the ecclesiastical 
courts. Thus, we find it laid down in some of the earliest cases, 
tliat a general averment of bastardy, when the espousals arc not 
denied, cannot be sustained, (21 Ed. III. pi. 30.); that a man 
born after espousals cannot be a bastard, unless it be by special 
matter; and that this special matter shall be tried per pa/s, and 
not by the certificate of the ordinary (same case); the special 
matter, too, was strictly confined to impotence, and being be¬ 
yond the four seas, which were the only grounds admitted to 
sustain an averment of bastardy in the common law courts. But 
tl)c ecclesiastical courts, when once they acquired a jurisdiction, 
as upon a case sent to them on the validity of the marriage, 
or administration of property, appear to have assumed a right 
to enquire into other matter relative to legitimacy, which the 
common law courts refused to entertain, for the purpose of 
bastardizing the issue. One example will suffice to show the 
struggle between the two courts, and also to explain the per¬ 
tinacity of the judges, in not suffering their own rule of law 
to be enlarged, by adopting any of the doctrines of the civi¬ 
lians or canonists. In an assize brought against one Oliver, 
who claimed to be seised as heir of his father, it was alleged 
that Oliver was a bastard; for although born during marriage, 


‘ quod ex justo matrimonio nati esse debeant, quiad assessoriatusdig- 
‘ nitatem velint, sicque illegitimi non admittiintur; et recte, curn sint 
^ infames; quibus portse Dignitatum non patent. Imo etiam concUiurii 
< principis esse nequeunt. Nec doctoris titulo insigniri, quia Doctor- 
^ atus est Dignitas.* 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 97. 
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yet that * Alice, his mother, left her husband on a certain day, 
‘ and lived apart from him for seven years, during^ which time 

* William de K., a parson, begot this Oliver, and so he was a bas- 

* tard. On the other hand, it was said that he was legitimate.’ 
The case was afterwards, probably upon some doubt as to the 
validity of the marriage, sent to the bishop to certify. The re¬ 
port goes on to say, ‘ And the bishop, by his letters patent, cer- 

* tihcd that he was a bastard; and on the indorsement of the 

* brief which was sent to him was written, “ quod prfedicta Ali- 
“ cia divertit se a viro suo seorsum, per 7. annos, quo tem- 
“ pore praedictus Oliverus procreatus fuit de quodara W. K. cle- 
“ rico, et sic omnino fuit bastardus.” ’ The Court of King’s 
Bench, however, refused to receive this certificate; because the 
bishop had no right to conclude that Oliver was a bastard 
from the circumstances stated. The matter was twice brought 
before Parliament. The first time, ‘ it was adjudged that it 

* should be tried by the Chancellor and the Bishop of London, 

* whether the certificate was good or not; and that the parties 

* ought to be summoned before the bishop, and have their chal- 

* lenges and their proofs.’ The result of this trial does not appear; 
but it was finally sent by Parliament into the Common Pleas, and 
there determined in favour of the plaintiflF. 38 lib. ass. pi. 14. 
In another case, which occurred in 39th Edward the Third, one 
of the judges lays it down, that ‘ when the special matter proves 

* the tenant legitimate, we arc bound to maintain the jurisdic- 
‘ tion of the court, rather than to send it for trial to the ecclesi- 
‘ astical court; for, when he was born during the marriage, al- 
‘ though he was begotten by this man or that, still by our law he 
‘ is legitimate, and by the ecclesiastical law illegitimate ;* for we 
‘ are bound to determine rather by our own wise laws, than to 

* refer to the ecclesiastical court, when their laws arc to the 
‘ contrary.’ The other judges follow in the same strain; and 
Thorpe, chief-justice, says, ‘ Such decisions (of the ecclesiastical 
‘ courts) could only be for the purpose of disinheriting issue; 

‘ and it would be very pernicious that the Commissary should 
‘ disinherit any one, by office, before him, to which no one was 
‘ a party.’ (39 Ed. III. pi. 31.) Thus, the courts of common 


* ‘ If any one claim an inheritance in the character of heir, and the 
‘ other party object to him, that he cannot be heir, because he was not 
‘ born in wedlock, then, indeed, the plea shall cease in the king’s 
‘. court, and tlie bishnp or archhisluip shall be commanded to enquire 
lipi y cernHig it.’ Glanrillc, cxiii. 
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cf tbe lOib April, 1688. Lord Banbury was posaefiscd of two 
estates, Caversham and Rotberfleld Greys. In 1624, lie cove* 
nanted, by his marriage settlement, ^ to settle Caversham to the 
< use of himself and wife in tail male, with remainder to the 
* beirs-male of the body of his father.’ An adulterous connex¬ 
ion was understood to subsist between Lady Banbury and Lord 
Vaux; and, in the year 1627, Edward, her first son, Avas born. 
In 1630, she was delivered of Nicholas, her second son. The 
birth-place of Edward does not appear; but Nicholas was born 
at Harrowden, the house of Lord Vaux, at which place Lord 
and Lady Banbury were then residing. During the lifetime of 
the Earl, and for long after, the children went by the name of 
Edward and Nicholas Vaux. In the year 1630, about the time 
Nicholas was born, the Earl levied a fine of Caversham, (which, 
if he had issue male, was settled upon his eldest son,) and con¬ 
veyed the fee absolutely to Lady Banbury. By another deed 
he covenanted to levy a fine of Rotherfield Greys to ‘ his ne- 
‘ phew and heir-male^* Sir Robert Knollys. At the same time ho 
made his will, leaving his widow his residuary legatee, without 
noticing any issue. In 1632, Lord Banbury died at the age of 
eighty-five; and, by an inquisition held at Burford within a year 
after, it was found that he died at Caversham without heirs- 
male of his hody^ and that the two co-heiresses of his elder 
brother, Sir Henry Knollys, were his next heirs. Eight years 
afterwards^ another inquisition w^as held at Abingdon, which 
found that the Earl died in London, and that Edward, who on 
his death became Earl of Banbury, was his son and lieir. 

Immediately sifter the death of Lord Banbury, Lady Banbury 
proved his will, and on the same day slie married Lord V^iux. 
Her son Edward died under sigc, Nicholas appears to have been 
treated by Lord Vaux as his son, and to have kept the name of 
Vaux for some years. The first evidence we have of his assu¬ 
ming the title of Lord Banbury, is an indenture dated the 16th of 
October, 1646, by which Lord Vaux covenanted to levy a fine of 
Harrowden, to the use of himself and Lady Banbury, for their 
lives, with remainder ‘ to the use of the Right Honourable Ni- 
® cholas, now Earl of Banbury, sonne of the said Countess of 
‘ Banbury, heretofore called Nicholas Vaux, or by whichsoever 
‘ of the said names or descriptions the said Nicholas be, or liaUi 
‘ been, called, reputed, or known.’ 

In the year 1660, Nicholas took bis scat as a peer; and on the 
13th of July in the same year, the House was moved, ^ that there 
‘ being a person that now sits in the House that is not a peer, 
‘ who, as is conceived, has no right to tlie Earldom of Banbury, 
‘ it is ordered that this business shall be heard at tbe bar by 
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^ presumptfoii arising from access of the husband being asoer* 

* tained, it is evident that if access can be proved, the inference 
« from it k irresistible, whatever moral probability may exist of 

< the adulterer being the father; whatever suspicions may arise 

< from the conduct of the wife, or the situation of the family, the 

* issue must be legitimate. Such is the law of the land. Wo- 
^ men are not shut up here as in the Eastern world; and the pre* 

< sumption of their virtue is inseparable from their liberty. If 
‘ the presumption were once overthrown, the field would be laid 
^ open to unlimited enquiries into the privacy of domestic life; 
^ no man’s legitimacy would be secure, and the law would be ac* 
‘ cessary to the perpetration of every species of imposture and 
‘ iniquity.’—Appendix, pp. 465-467. 

After citing several cases in support of his view of the law, 
Lord Erskine then comments upon the facts of the case before 
the House. He contends that Lady Banbury might have kept 
Lord Banbury in ignorance of the birth of Nicholas, from her 
own conviction that he was illegitimate, but that as she coha¬ 
bited with Lord Banbury at the time of the conception, she 
might have been mistaken in her judgment of the father to 
whom she assigned the child, and that it would be monstrous to 
allow the status of any individual to be determined by the very 
party who is expressly disqualified by law from giving any evi¬ 
dence on the subject. ^ 1 admit,’ says he, ^ that the presump- 

* tion of access may be combated by proof of impotency; but 

* what evidence is there of Lord Banbury having been impotent i* 

^ There is no statute of limitations on the powers and faculties 

* of man. Instances of robust longevity might be cited still 

* more extraordinary. Sir Stephen Fox married at the age of 
‘ seventy-seven, and had four children ; the first child was born 
‘ when the father was seventy-eight, the second and third were 
‘ twins in the following year, and the fourth was born when the 

* father was cighty-one. The Earl of licbester and Lord Hol- 
^ land can A’^ouch for the accuracy of this statement; and I bc- 
‘ lieve their genealogy has stood hitherto unquestioned.’—Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 474. He then examines the evidence which proved 
the Earl to have been a robust man up to the time of his death ; 
explains the settlement made by Lord Vaux upon Nicholas, as 
the natural bounty to his step-son; and contends, that the legiti¬ 
macy of Nicholas being undeniable both by law and evidence, 
the claimant, as his descendant, ought to be admitted to the en¬ 
joyment of the privileges of the Earldom of Banbury. 

.The Bubstance of the argument against the petitioner, as col¬ 
lected from the judgments of Lord Eldon, Lord Ellenborougb, 
and Lord Bedesdale, is as follows:—that all cases of this kind 
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mufit be governed more or less by presumptions; and legitimacy 
being only a presui^ption arising out of the fact of marriage, and 
not a rule of law, may be repelled by circumstances inducing a 
conU'ary presumption* Suppose a man and woman live together 
ae husband and wife, and suppose the access, and the produc¬ 
tion and recognition of their children, be proved beyond a doubt, 
yet if it be proved that the man had not the capacity of genera¬ 
tion, all the rest would go for nothing. So if you can satisfy a 
jury, that from any other cause, or combination of circumstances, 
the husband could not be the father of the child, the child must 
be declared a bastard, notwithstanding every presumption of law 
in favour of its legitimacy. It was admitted that where a hus-^ 
band and wife have had the opportunity of intercourse, a very 
strong presumption arises that it must have taken place; but as 
this might be rebutted by evidence, it is the duty of a jury to 
weigh that evidence against the presumption, and to decide ac¬ 
cording as either might preponderate. In the present case the 
question for the jury is, Whether Lord and Lady Banbury had 
intercourse at such time as that in the course of nature Nicholas 
might have been the fruit of it ? It is agreed that there was 
no physical impossibility of Lord Banbury being bis father, and 
it must therefore be determined on the ground of raoral impos¬ 
sibility, and this can only be tried by looking at the conduct of 
the parties. The opinion of Lord Eldon as to the admissibility 
of this kind of evidence, is thus given:—‘ It has been argued 

< at the bar, that mere declarations of parents on such subjects, 

* are not admissible evidence to aifect a question of legitimacy, 

* and that conduct is precisely the same thing; that it is substan- 

< tially nothing more than a declaration; that it .is only a decla- 

< ration by deed instead of by word. I will not say that all sim- 

< pie declarations are evidence in such a case; but 1 will say, 

< tbat the conduct of a husband and wife, towards a person claim- 
^ ing to be their legitimate child, is in some cases admissible 
‘ evidence upon the question whether the husband and wife bad 
^ sexual intercourse, at such time as, by the course of nature, 
‘ tbat child might have been the fruit of tbat intercourse. It is 

< often a most material species of evidence. It is not always, 
^ but it is frequently, a safe ground for inference, for it comes 
^ from the least suspicious source; that is, from the very in- 

* dividuals who are the most interested to give a different testi- 

< tQony. If there ever was a case where circumstantial evidence 

< of this description is admissible, it is Ihis.^—Appendix, p. 491. 
In looking to the conduct of the parties, it is afterwards ob¬ 
served, nothing is so important as circumstances which show 
the husband’s ignorance of the birth of the child. 
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* Acknowledgment,’ says Lord Redesdale, < of a child by the 

* reputed father and mother as their child, is generally the only 

* evidence of the fact, even that the child is the child of the 

* woman, unless evidence of the persons present at its birth can 
‘ be produced; and such acknowledgment is sufficient evidence, 
‘ if not rebutted by clear evidence to the contrary, which was 

* attempted in the Douglas case. It is, therefore, of high import- 

* auce to consider, in a question of legitimacy, whether the fact, 
‘ of such acknowledgment as would demonstrate the legitimacy, 

* did take place, or whether, by circumstances, such acknowledg- 
‘ ment was rendered impossible—as by the child being a posthu- 

* mous child. If, on the contrary, it appears that the supposed 

* father was ignorant of the birth of such a child, and that the 
‘ fact of its birth was concealed from him, sucA concea/ment is 
‘ strong presumptive proof that there had existed no sexual inter- 
‘ course which could have made him the father of such child '— 
Appendix, p. 447. 

It was contended, that the evidence of Lord Banbury’s igno¬ 
rance of the birth of both the children was quite irresistible. 
Every thing combined'to make the birth of an heir the most de¬ 
sirable occurrence which could happen to Lord Banbury. After 
his marriage-bed had been barren for a period of twenty years, 
a child is born. The circumstance of its birth is concealed from 
Lord Banbury; for if not, how can his conduct in stripping it of 
his title and estates be accounted for ? This can only be ex¬ 
plained by supposing him ignorant that he had a son and heir. 
There is no less reason to believe, that the birth of Nicholas was 
equally concealed; and, in addition to this, the presumption 
that he was the child of the adulterer is confirmed, by his having 
been born in the house, borne the name, and inherited the 
bounty, of Lord Vaux. ‘ General reputation of legitimacy,’ 
says Lord Redesdale, * would have been evidence in favour of 
‘ the legitimacy of Nicholas; so, general reputation that there 
‘ existed no issue of Lord Banbury, was evidence against such 
‘ legitimacy; and it is to be observed, that the general reputa- 
‘ lion was, not that the children were illegitimate, but that there 
‘ were no such children —a reputation which could have arisen 
‘ but from the concealment of the fact of their birth, which con- 

* cealment could only have proceeded from the fact that they 
‘ were not the children of Lord Banbury. All the circum- 
‘ stances of the case combined to rebut the presumption in fuT 

* vour of legitimacy, arising from the birth of the children du- 
‘ ring their mother’s marriage, and to afford decisive presump- 
‘ tive proof that they were not the children of Lord Banbury, 

‘ but the offspring of an adulterous intercourse between Lord 
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‘ Vaux and the Countess; the fact of that intercourse, coupled 

* V)ith the concealment of the hirth of the children^ affording the 

* strongest presumptive evidence that there was no sexual in- 

* tercourse between the Earl, and Countess, the result of which 

* could be the birth of these children/—Appendix, pp. 444, 447. 

Such are the grounds upon which the House of Lords arrived 
at a conclusion, contrary to every dictum of law, and to every 
decided case from the time of Edward the Third downwards. 
The solitary instance which Lord Ellenborough relies^upon, (Fox- 
croft’s case, which occurred in the lOth of Edward the First,) 
was tried at the time the courts were governed by the doctrines 
of the civil and canon law; for, as we have already shown, it is 
only from the time of the year-books that we can take decisions 
to have been according to the English common law. Every other 
case which is cited as bearing upon this view of the question, 
will be found, upon examination, to involve such circumstances 
of non-access as would satisfy any jury that the husband could 
not, by possibility, have been the father of the child. No doubt, 
the old rule of quatuor maria was extended; but even the greatest 
latitude ever allowed in modern cases confined the doctrine to 
such proof of non-access as should, to use Lord Ellenborough’s 
own words in the King v. Luffe, ‘ show the absolute physical im- 
^possibility of the husband’s being the father.’ Whereas, let 
the access be ever so slender, let it only amount to the barest 
probability of intercourse, and the law was imperative, however 
repugnant it might be to common sense, in holding the cliild 
to be legitimate. At the same time, while we are driven to 
the irresistible conclusion, that tbc Banbury case has, by over¬ 
ruling all former decisions, admitted a new principle, which has 
entirely altered the law of adulterine bastardy, we are very far 
from objecting to the change. This decision has undoubtedly 
placed the law of legitimacy, as far as regards the question of 
such bastardy, upon a more rational footing than ever; and 
satisfied as we are of its expediency, we are not disposed to en¬ 
quire too curiously, whether a deference for the opinions of 
their noble predecessors—a jealousy of influence which might 
have been suspected from the then recent delegation of the 
functions of royalty—or a conviction that it was high time com¬ 
mon-sense should be allowed some weight in matters of this na¬ 
ture—actuated the House of Lords in giving that judgment, 
of which General Knollys was unfortunately the victim. 

JPischarging, tlien, from our minds the rule of law, and the 
uniform current of former decisions,* we must now look at 


- * Perhaps the strongest case which has occurred, although it is not 
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the paternity by treating it as his 80Q,4t would have been an 
outrage upon all law and reason, to permit issue born under such 
circumstances to be bastardized. It is the concealment which 
we would take as the test of illegititpacy; and in our opinion 
it is unnecessary to say, ^ conceal m^t coupled with proof of 
* adultery,’ because we think concealment, to which the mother 
is a partyy includes proof that the child is the offspring of an 
adulterous intercourse. For that a mother should, for any other 
reasons, conceal the birth of her child, appears so improbable, so 
utterly repugnant to all feelings of nature, and especially of 
woman’s nature, that we may safely reject such a presumption 
as impossible. We must be careful, however, to distinguish 
between concealment and non-recognition. It is by no means im-* 
probable, that the husband, from jealousy or suspicion of his 
wife’s infidelity, might be induced to repudiate, or refuse to re¬ 
cognise and acknowledge the child as his own. The fear of 
having a spurious offspring palmed upon him, might make him 
act as if he believed he liad no issue at all; and therefore proof 
of adultery and non-recognition are not alone sufficient to re¬ 
but the presumption of legitimacy, provided there has been a 
possibility of access. It must be proved that the birth of the 
child has been concealed from the husband; that it has been 
born and treated under circumstances which clearly show that 
ho was in total ignorance of its existence; and if this be 
done to the satisfaction of a jury, we conceive that they will 
he justified in presuming that there has been no sexual inter¬ 
course between the husband and wife, the result of which could 
be the birth of that child. This appears to us to be a rule 
which may be safely applied to all those questions of paternity 
which cannot be determined by proof of impotence, or physi¬ 
cal non-access ; and it seems to us to combine as much jire- 
cisioii as can be expected, when wc admit the principle of re¬ 
ceiving moral evidence. It accords, too, with the justice of 
the case; for a child born and reared under the circumstances 
we have supposed, is brought up to no expectations—he does 
not look upon himself as the representative of his mother’s hus¬ 
band, nor as the heir to his titles or estates; he is deprived of 
no inheritance, for the property of the family is enjoyed by the 
acknowledged heir. While, on the other hand, the greatest in¬ 
justice IS done in destroying the title of those who, perhaps tor 
a long series of years, have been in undisturbed possession ; and 
by suffering the invasion of one who has always believed himself 
to be ^ lord of his presence and no land beside,’—who, at best, is 
reconciled to his obscurity and deprivations by having known 
no better state. 
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The Gkrdner caBe,^the report of which occupies the greater 
part of the volume before us, was decided on principles which 
perfectly agree with the doctrines we have stated, although 
there were other circumstances which entered largely into the 
discussion. This case has been extremely well edited by Mr 
Le Marchant, who has avoided th^ book-*making principle, so 
much adopted by modern reporters,of printing every thing. He 
has compressed the evidence into seven pages, with the excep¬ 
tion of the medical part, which, from the novelty of the subject, 
he has inserted at greater length. . But the most judicious ar¬ 
rangement, is that which he has adopted with respect to the 
speeches of counsel. Instead of giving them verbatim, he has 
combined into two arguments the speeches for and against the 
petitioner; in a third, the substance of the speech of the At¬ 
torney-General, which indeed might well have been given as an 
argument for the petitioner, notwithstanding the great credit 
that learned person takes to himself for bis extreme impartiality. 
(P. 278.) This method, provided it be done with judgment 
such as Mr Le Marchant has displayed, we strongly recommend 
to all persons who have a tendency to construct large volumes 
by the aid of Mr Gurney's short-hand notes, more especially as 
regards specclics of counsel, which are usually long and full of 
repetitions. Prefixed to the Report, is an able Disquisition upon 
the Law of Adulterine Bastardy; and the Appendix contains a 
collection of very interesting cases, none of which are reported 
elsewhere, connected with the law of legitimacy. The circum¬ 
stances of the Gardner case are shortly these: 

In tlie year 1796, Captain Gardner (who afterwards became 
Lord Gardner) married Miss Adderley; they lived together as 
man and wife, until the 30th of January, 1802, on which day 
Mrs Gardner took leave of him on board ship, and shortly after¬ 
wards he sailed to the West Indies; from whence he returned 
to England on the 11th of July following. For some time be¬ 
fore, and also during the whole time of Captain Gardner's ab¬ 
sence, Mrs Gardner carried on an adulterous intercourse. Up¬ 
on Captain Gardner's return to England, he found his wife 
with child; and she, hoping to bo delivered witliin the proper 
time, made no secret of her pregnancy. When, however, she 
ascertained the child could not be brought into the world in time 
to be Captain Gardner’s, she declared that another must be its 
father, and that she would then tell the family she bad a dropsy. 
Her medical attendants appear to have connived at this; for 
not only Captain Gardner, but the whole of hiS family, consi¬ 
dered her as labouring under that complaint. On the 8th of 
December, Mrs Gardner was delivered in secret, in the presence 
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of three persons only. The child was immediately conveyed 
to a lodging in Swallow Street, and was afterwards christened 
by the name of the paramour, who brought it up, and in all re¬ 
spects treated it as his son. The birth of this child was care¬ 
fully and successfully concealed from Captain Gardner, who did 
not even discover his wife’s adultery till the year 1803. He 
subsequently obtained a divorce, and married again. He suc¬ 
ceeded to the title in 1808, and died in 1815, leaving a sou hy 
his second marriage, who, in the year 1824, presented liis peti¬ 
tion to the King, praying to be entered on the Parliament Jloll 
as a minor peer. This was opposed by the young man, who 
claimed to be eldest son of Lord Gardner. The ])etition8 were 
referred to the Committee of Privileges, who decided in favour of 
the former petitioner, and against the claim. This decision was 
founded upon the circumstances of concealment and adultery, 
and also upon the impossibility of his being the child of Lord 
Gardner, from the length of time (311 days) which elapsed be¬ 
tween the last opportunity of access between his mother and her 
husband, and the period of his birth. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that after the Banbury Case, 
the concealment, and other circumstances which attended the 
birth of tins eliild, were ample grounds for declaring him illegi¬ 
timate. And we are rather surprised that the House of Lords 
should have permitted so long a discussion upon the subject of 
protracted gestation ; an enquiry which they apj)ear to have en¬ 
couraged for the gratification of their own curiosity upon an in¬ 
teresting question of Physiology, rather than to assist tliein in 
determining the legitimacy of the claimant; fur Lord LIdon, who 
was then Chancellor, in giving his judgment, says, ‘ It is not by 
‘ any means his intention to do more than express his conv iction 
‘ that the petitioner has made out his claim—that there are a 
‘ great many more questions which arise in a case of this nature; 

* almost the whole of which were considered in the Banbury 

* peerage; but without entering into a detail of these questions, 

‘ and without entering into a discuHsion as to the ultunum tempm pa- 
‘ riendiy he is perfectly satisfied, upon the whole evidence, that 
‘ the case has been made out.’ p. 335. It might no doubt be ex¬ 
pedient, ex ahundanti cauteloy to dwell upon the circumstance of' 
protracted gestation; but there was enough without it. TJie 
birth of the' child was sedulously concealed from the husband. 
He was called by the name of the adulterer, who reared him, 
educated him, and finally provided for him; having, moreover, 
married Mrs Gardner the instant the divorce was obtained. 
Surely if the Banbury Case be law, there is enougli here to bas- 
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tardize the child without resorting to the obstetric evidence 
which forms so large a portion of this case. And after all, what 
does it amount to ? a number of the most eminent midwives in 
London are brought to the bar of the House of Lords, to swear 
that 40 weeks or 280 days, is the usual length of time a woman 
goes with child; and speaking from their own experience, that 
this is the ultimum tempus pariendi mulieribus constilutum. Now 
this is all very true in a general way; and we are perfectly 
satisfied, with all the rest of the world, that nine months is the 
usual time of gestation. But can any medical man assert, that 
it is absolutely and invariably limited to nine months ? Upon 
what can they found such an opinion ? Tlie moment of con¬ 
ception can never be known to them, but from hearsay; and 
the whole thing is involved in the greatest possible uncertainty, 
because there is no way of fixing accurately the time from which 
the gestation is to be reckoned. 

A technical discussion of this subject would involve us too 
much in medical details; but if any of our readers have the cu¬ 
riosity to pursue it, we refer Ibcin to the Evidence of the Phy¬ 
sicians given at length in M. Le Marehant’s book, particularly to 
the statements of Dr Clarke, (a witness called to proA^e forty 
weeks the ultimum iempus^) pp. 20—27; from which they will 
perceive, that there may he an error of a whole month in the cal¬ 
culation. If the only point in the Gardner case had been, that 
the claimant was not the son of Lord Gardner, because it was 
impossible his mother could liave gone forty-three weeks with him, 
the House of Lords ncA^er would have declared him illegitimate. 
It was the adultery of his mother, and the concealment of his 
birth from the husband^ wliich justified the House in holding that 
he could not have been the result of the intercourse which took 
place on hoard ship between Captain Gardner and his wife on 
the 30th of January preceding his birth ; and when Lord Eldon 
said he should give Ins opinion, ‘ without entering into the ques- 
^ tion of the ultimum tempusy it is perfectly clear he did so for 
the purpose of guarding agjiiiist the decision being ever taken as 
a precedent, that a gestation protracted tlirce weeks beyond the 
usual time, should be a ground for bastardizing the child. 

We cannot close this article without noticing a case which 
has been frequently discussed before the present Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, and upon which no less than three issues have been tried. 
It alfords a striking instance of the necessity of having some dis¬ 
tinct rule, which may be applied to the decision of questions of 
adulterine bastardy. This case, of Morris Davis, which wc 
are enabled to state from the short-hand writer's notes of the 
evidence and other proceedings, arose out of the following cir- 







‘ be stated; and m the case of the Banbury Peerage, the evi- 
‘ dence arising from the conduct of the parties forms the princi- 

* pal ground and basis of llie Judgment ot the Court, or I should 
‘ rather say of the House of Lords. Under such circumstancep, 
‘ (i. c. the evidence of access,) the law will presume sexual inter- 
‘ course to have taken place. The time was referable to the pro- 
‘ per period for the formation of the infant in question ; and such 
‘ is the case, as far as the meetings at Llanfair arc proved on the 

* ])art of the plaintiff. The answer on the part of the defendants, 

* to the presumption that sexual intercourse took place on this oc- 
‘ casion, is, however, extremely strong in point of presumption the 
‘ other way. They were separated by a deed of separation. They 
‘ lived at a distance of 15 miles from each other, and they only oc- 
‘ casionally saw each otlicr. It is supposed tliat sexual intercourse 
^ took place in the spring of 1792, at the liousecf Mrs Morris. 
‘ If it did take place in the spring of 1792, it is most extra- 

* ordinary that it did not put an end to that separation. It 

* was suggested by the counsel on the part of the plaintiff, that 
‘ sexual intercourse took place from time to time; but it is rc- 
‘ markable, that their conduct was to live apart, and that they 
‘ continued to do so after the spring of 1792.’ lie then states 
the evidence of the concealment of the birth, the adultery of Mrs 
Morris, and the conduct of Mr Morris, and of William Austin ; 
and concludes, ‘ all the circumstances tend to show, tliat this was 
‘ 7iot the (*hild of Mr Morris, but in reality the child of William 
‘ Austin. It will he material and important to carry in one’s 
‘ mind, when we are considering, whether sexual intercourse 
‘ took place in the occasional visits which Mr Morris paid to 
‘ Mrs Morris, that those visits were followed up by no return of 
‘ Mrs Morris to the house of her husband. Wc have to consider, 


‘ whether the inference arising from these visits, and the pre- 
‘ sumption of law, arc not sufficiently repelled by the eircum- 
♦ tanccs to which I have adverted. I caimoi assig n evm any ]dau~ 
‘ sihle motive for the conveahnent of (he hii'th of the cldhl^ and for 


‘ the other circumstances to which I have 


alluded, if sexual in- 


♦ tcrcourse did really take place between these parties.’ Immedi¬ 
ately after this he says ; ‘ If it were established to my entire sa- 
‘ tisfaction, that in the spring of the year 1792, Mr Morris had 
‘ gone over to Garth Lloyd, and slept with Mrs Morris, it ap- 

* pears to me, that the inference to be drawn from such a circum- 


‘ stance, of sexual intercourse having actually taken place, would 
‘ be irresistible; and that, strong as the other facts of the case are, 
‘ and strong they most unquestionably are, they would not be 
‘ sufficient to repel the presumption of law/ And, again, ‘ If 
‘ yon prove actual intercourse, there is an end of the question. 
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It IS clear from this, that the learned Judge imagines himself fet¬ 
tered by the old rule of possible access; and that, however repug¬ 
nant to his reason, he is compelled to decide in favour of the le¬ 
gitimacy. We feel sure, that the following observations, as con¬ 
nected with the Banbury cfise, ought to have more weight than 
any thing we can oifcr, in convincing that learned Judge, that hcJ 
needs no longer feci himself bound by the old doctrine. ‘ It (the 
^ Banbury case) was not a case of physical impossibility, for there 

* was no evidence of the husband's impotency, and he was Uxmig 
« v)iih his wife durbnj the whole time of gestation^ at the tme of concept 
‘ tion^ and at the time of delivery. The course of evidence pursued 
‘ by the House of I^ords, was to introduce a variety of facts ari- 
‘ sing out of the conduct of the different parties, to confirm tlio m- 

* probahilify of Lord Banbury having been the fatlier of Nicholas 

* Vaiix, his supposed son. It was argued by Lord Erskine, that 

* as the parties were living together during the whole time of ges- 

* tation, it must of necessity follow as a rule of law, that the 
‘ claimant was the offspring of Lord Banbury. This doctrine was 
‘ opposed, and with sound reason, upon the ground, tliat you were 
^ not bound to decide upon the physical impossibility, but to take 
‘ all the circumstances oftliccase into consideration; and nolwith- 

* standing the parties living together ^—notwithstanding there was 
‘ no evidence of pliysical impossibility of begetting children on 
‘ the part of Lord Banbury, you would be bound to come to the 
‘ eoncliision that the child was illegitimate. That case is the 
‘ same in principle as the present; and that case is an authori- 
‘ ty to establish the principle for which I am now labouring, that 

* a case of physical impossibility need not be established, but that 
‘ you arc in this, as in nil similar cases^ to take the whole body 
‘ of the evidence together, and say what is the result of it/ 
(Gardner Case, p. 283,) Such is the statement of his Lordship 
when Attorney-general, at the bar of the House of Lords; and 
llnuigh only the argument of counsel, it certainly gives the sound 
view of the subject. 

Wo lake this opportunity of noticing a subject, not indeed 
immediately connected with questions of legitimacy, but because 
it was used, and we take leave to say, most inijiroperly used, as 
an argument agaitist General Knollys’ claim, and also because 
notice was given last session by Lord Hedesdale, of Ins intention 
to introduce a bill into parliament respecting it. We allude to 
the lapse of time, in claims to Peerages. It is tlie opinion of that 
learned lord, that a limitation of time is as applicable to a ques¬ 
tion of peerage, as to a claim of any other description. Is it ne¬ 
cessary, in answer to this, to state the self-evident proposition, 
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that questions of peerage stand upon a totally different footing 
from any other description of right ? In all cases of property 
which depend upon legal conveyances and titles, statutes of li¬ 
mitation have been wisely enacted, upon the principle, that every 
man is presumed to enjoy what is his own; and that whoever 
has, for a great length of time, neglected to clothe his rights 
with possession, may be presumed either never to have had such 
rights, or to have released them for a valuable consideration ; and 
also, that it is unjust to disturb those who have been fora series 
of years in undisputed possession. T3ut in cases of peerage, there 
can be neither alieiiiition nor surrender; and although there 
may be omission to claim the right, that omission can never 
have the effect of transferring the title to another. The success¬ 
ful claimant, therefore, entails upon no one the cost or inconve¬ 
nience of defending a vested interest,—he drives no one from 
his possessions,—he interferes with no one in the exercise of a 
right, save inasmuch as, by establishing an older |>ecragc, he 
acquires precedence over the representative of a more recent one; 
and it is tliis trifling consideration, that would urge the Legis¬ 
lature to preclude the heir of an ancient title from claiming tlie 
honours derived from his ancestors; thus assuming the power 
of extinguishing a riglit, which the Crown itself is unable to de¬ 
stroy. Should that proposal he ever revived, of fettering the 
claim to a barony, by tlie limitations which bar a civil action, 
we trust the attempt will fail; for we really think the Peers 
would best act up to their higli vocation, by encouraging the re¬ 
vival of those venerable emblems of our aristocracy, and not by 
patronising technical devices to extinguish them.* 


* The barony of Bottetoiirt was allowed, after it had been .S7!) 
years in abeyance; Willoughby do Broke, after 173 years; lierncrs, 
after 188 years; Mowbray, after 1G4 years; Fitzwarren, after ]]'2; 

into 
Sid- 
caso 

before the Coniniittce of Privileges, published by Mr Nicfdas, 8vo, 
Loud. 18'29. p. lOf). The Appendix contains several very curious 
cases of Peerage claims, extremely well worth the attention of those 
who are interested in such subjects. 


the barony of L isle, alter having beim in females 43 years, I'ell 
abeyance in 14:^4, and was claimed last year by Sir .Jidm Slndley 
ncy, after an abeyance of 400 years. See the proceedings in this 
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Art. IX.—1. Ireland: Its Evils and their Bemedies^ §t. By 
Michael Thomas Sadler. 8vo. 1829. 

2. The Christian Dufy of granting the Claims of the Roman Ca^ 
tholics. With a Bostscript^ in Answer to the Letters of the Rev. 
G. S. Faber. By Thomas Arnold, D.D. J/ead Master of 
Rugby School^ and late Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford. 1829. 

3. Protestantism, the Pole Star of England; a Brief but Com^ 
prehcnsive View of the Political History of England since the 
Reformation ; wherein the Prosperity of the Country is shown 
to have been identified with the Support of the Protestant Reli^ 
gion. Cipied chic fly from the Preface to a IVork on the Pro-^ 
phecies^ lately published by the Rev. George Croly. Beverly. 
1829. 

T he tumultuous joy with which the sudden announcement of 
peace to Ireland was welcomed by the friends of civil and re- 
lif»ious freedom,has gradually subsided to deep and solemn tliank- 
fulness for the purest political pleasure that this generation can 
live to witness. That nodding and impending danger, which, like 
the mysterious helmet in the Castle of Otranto, was enlarging 
every hour before our eyes, is at length swallowed up. The 
thunder-cloud, whose pressure took away our breath, is goiie. 
The earth seems once more firm under our feet; and that future, 
which we durst not look upon, is rising briglit and glorious—and 
on its forehead is the morning star ! The whole aspect and clia- 
racter of the remainder of one’s life arc changed by it. Instead 
of feeling that our home and country were becoming a precarious 
leasehold, whose term we ourselves even might have the wretch¬ 
edness of surviving, we sliall now bow our licads to the nunc di- 
viittiSi come when it may, in confidence that we are leaving to 
our children the imperial inheritance of a united kingdom, se¬ 
cured, as far as human probabilities may approacli security, by 
all the elements of an enduring greatness. 

This question has stood of late years like a Michael Angelo 
in a gallery, blinding us to every thing else. Now tliat it is at 
last disposed of, wc shall be enabled to return to other human 
objects, and to look at them in other than merely Protestant 
or Papist bearings. The present measure is wisely and sim¬ 
ply framed. The best way to disarm your enemy, is to disarm 
Lis mind. You want no security against him when, by do- 
ing him justice, you have made him your devoted friend. A 
hundred little technical contrivances, however apparently in¬ 
genious and successful, would have reduced the real security 
in an infinitely greater proportion, by manifesting the jealousy 
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l«gislature ought to stop wherever it can fix this standard, nor 
descend a shilling lower. Every age must take care of itself; 
and we must give those that come after us credit for re-opening 
the poll-book, and letting in a new class of freeholders, as soon 
as one is formed which can exercise the right usefully to itself 
and to the public. The late system had, in common times, 
all the mischief of universal suffrage, and all the baseness of a 
rotten borough. As many, however, as thought this disfran¬ 
chisement unjust and injurious if taken by itself, but yet be¬ 
lieved it indispensable to the success of the great measure with 
which it was combined, were equally bound to support it on the 
plainest principles of moral prudence. To taunt sucli compro¬ 
mises with the name of trimming, and to cant, with half a line 
out of a copy-book about ‘ not d<iing evil tliat good may come,’ 
is to forget what all are doing every day they live. Jf a man 
is to fold his arms till a proposition of unmixed good is pre¬ 
sented for his acceptance, he may take his stand with the farm¬ 
er’s boy, who waited till the river should run out. All restraint 
is, for instance, evil: But the lawgiver and the judge pass 
their lives in violating this goodly maxim. We presume there 
is no moral sense, or rule of Scripture, by which we can guide 
ourselves in respect cither of the odd shilling more or less in the 
elective franchise, or concerning wliat is a proper, and wliat an 
improper, modification of the national adjustment of 1088. In¬ 
dividual rights can seldom clash so much with the general in¬ 
terest, as to counterbalance the great principle that demands the 
inviolability of property : and it is still more seldom that society 
has not the means of making individual compensation. But it 
is otherwise in the case of great portions of a community : For 
their only compensation must arise from the increased prosperity 
of the whole. These rights, too, being political, are impressed 
with a stronger trust, and are held by the express tenure of pub¬ 
lic service. To hold them inviolable, would bar us from altering 
the quantity, as well as quality, of the new blood, whose infusion 
the constitution might require; and we could as little add as take 
away. A remonstrance against extending the elective franchise 
to copyholders, upon the ground that such .m innovation was a 
disturbance of the vested right that the freeholder had in his mo- 
nopoly, would be only this same moon in another quarter. It 
is clear that, when the general objects and the particular objects 
of an institution clash, the latter must give way. 

Just in the degree that we trembled at the crisis, from which 
wo are now escaping, may be estimated our sense of gratitude 
to him, who, having ‘ lurched all swords of the garland,’ has achie¬ 
ved this great civic victory of Justice, Mercy, and Peace. Whilst 
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ly connected with the person and principles of that great Mi¬ 
nister from these celebrations of his memory, well entitle the 
festival to the description of ‘ the great annual Imposture/ by 
which we usually hear it called. Considering that these frauds 
have been perpetrated for the purposes of political trade, an 
injunction might almost be moved in the Court of Chancery 
against them. It is difficult to say in what Jesuit annals there 
can be found a more glaring abuse of words, than that by which 
Protestant zeal has endeavoured to press into its service the 
patronage of the two men, who, in all our history, would most 
have scorned the degradation of such alliance. 

Nursed in that country, wliose greatest glory was, that it placed 
freedom of conscience above all other freedom, and that it gave 
the earliest example of what security, prosperity, and happiness 
attend on toleration, M^illiam brought to England a most earnest 
wish to realise the apprehensions of the bigots, by making it ‘ an 
^ Amsterdam of all religions.' No fact belonging to that most 
inglorious, but most blessed Revolution, is better known to all 
who know any thing of the matter, and more studiously conceal¬ 
ed by those who call loudest on his name when they are most 
violating his principles, than that he had no sympathy with the 
planter-like insolence of oppression; that, volunteering on no 
exclusions, he yielded in this, as in other instances, to the cruel 
exigencies of his position ; and that he would have held the 
title of our ‘ Great Deliverer' mucli truer and much dearer, if no 
description of his subjects had been led captive at his triumph. 
Notwithstanding the authoritative disclaimer which Mr La- 
touche so lately read tlie Orangemen, from Bishop Burnet, these 
societies, as long as they crawl, will doubtless rc-hang their spi¬ 
der-web upon the statue of our Hero, and seek to borrow some 
credit from a cliaracter whose services and virtues would go far 
towards sanctifying any error. 

In respect of the Pitt Clubs, the scandal is only greater as the 
facts are more flagrant. In the history of a man whose natural 
and official life were almost one, what event can be so remarkable 
as that ho sliould have chosen to abdicate the government, aban¬ 
don his besecclnng sovereign, and leave Lord Sidinouth to try con¬ 
clusions with Bonaparte, rather than appear wanting in a convic¬ 
tion of the importance of thifi cause ? They are bad husbaiidcrs of 
his honour, who pass over this striking epocli: They arc gar- 
blcrsof the memoirs of that necessary evil—the Irish Union—who 
do not wind up its story by doing justice to the manliness that re¬ 
fused to be a party in defrauding the expectations under which 
that Union had been obtained ; the fulfilment of which expecta¬ 
tions could alone turn it into that fusion of national interests 
and feelings, which the safety of both countries demanded, and 
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which he intended it to be. His great political achievement 
has been thus corrupted into a monster, half slave, half free—a 
centaur, not a man; And thus has Ireland been, for upwards 
of a century, what Scotland would have been, had our states¬ 
men also legislated, at the creation of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, upon the more plausible supposition that Presbytoriuns 
are ill-disposed towards monarchy, and therefore ineligible to 
office under a monarchical constitution. Mr Pitt, whom they 
worshipped for party objects with so much mouth-honour, has 
been treated, in respect to these transactions, only one degree 
less treacherously than the Irish themselves. The single act of 
‘ wild justice* perpetrated on him, has been the publication of 
his admirable Letter to George III., which Lord Kenyon, in a 
headlong zeal to avail himself of royal prejudices, has, with a 
judgment so well worthy of the cause, lately printed. As for 
the Pitt Clubs themselves, it is clear, beyond all dispute, that 
Mr Pitt would not dine at his own dinner. 

The late appeals to the populace have been accompanied with 
language, for which, if it has failed in its only intelligible mean¬ 
ing, we yet owe no thanks to those who calculated upon gun¬ 
powder, when they shook their torch. The preparations for some 
time have shown, that rc^ison had long ago gathered whatever was 
within reach, and that all further hope lay in shaking the tree. 
Strength of argument had been long dispensed with, and we stood 
on the intermediate point most favourable to strength of lungs. 
Dr Philpotts had made way for Lord Winchilsea: Tfio study- 
chair for Peneiiden Heath—the Runnymedo of intolerance— 
where, within hearing of the Canterbury clergy, Archbishop 
Langtoii was lectured on his lukewarmness to freedom. Tite 
mere mention of the word Popery, it was known, had been suf¬ 
ficient, any time these hundred years, to deprive a considerable 
portion of Englishmen of the perfect use of tbeir understanding. 
Hence the craftiness of that favourite fallacy whicJi brands with 
the epithet Pro^popery^ men whose Protestantism and patriotism 
are known to be equally intense; and who are earnest, in the 
precise proportion of those feelings, to relieve their religion from 
the disgrace of such gratuitous injustice, and tbeir country from 
the danger of a policy so perniciously insane. Polemical irrele¬ 
vances, whether foolish only, or malignant, yet equally injurious, 
have accordingly been scandalously abused in the mystifications 
professionally prepared for the delusion of the lower orders. The 
chief mistake which the friends of civil and religious freedom have 
all along committed, consists in their having despised these prac¬ 
tices too much to be at the pains for circulating appropriate an¬ 
tidotes to such vulgar poisons. So far from being taken by bul'- 
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prise, whilst half of England is sick in longing for this measure, 
too many of our excellent countrymen have had time to raise the 
price of Lincolnshire sheepskins, and expose themselves egregi- 
ously. We make no complaint of those who so loudly appealed 
from Parliament to the People. We receive gladly any prece¬ 
dent of deference to popular opinion. Go through the form of 
asking for it often, and it will become more and more worth ha¬ 
ving. A village in the said county, with which we are well ac¬ 
quainted, was so earnest in availing itself of the opportunity of 
exorcising this right, that, upon the Duke of St Alban’s very 
properly requiring of the clergyman that they should have a pe¬ 
tition in favour, as well as against, the Catholics submitted to 
their choice, we are told that every man in the parish most im¬ 
partially signed both ! 

Of late, there has been no attempt at reasoning, beyond an ap¬ 
peal to the test of numbers. Death must be daily turning even 
this, against the side that has no recruits. The sere and yellow 
leaf is replaced by the vigorous promise of a forward spring. The 
young shoots refuse to put out buds of rotten wood. Now, as 
our religion is an historical religion, so is this in part an historical 
question. It also requires knowledge of the theory and practice 
of the Roman Catholic religion, in its natural state, in other coun¬ 
tries at the present age. It would be as well, if those who are to de¬ 
cide, could form some conjecture of what the proposed alteration 
amounts to, and what is the possible danger to which it can open 
a door. Nor would tliey be the less competent, if they had cor¬ 
rect opinions on the kind of risk to which the happiness of in¬ 
dividuals and the safety of the commonwealth are exposed, by 
a continued refusal to do justice. The people are justified in 
watching jealously the class above them, wherever they see it 
employed in legislating or deciding in favour of interests of its 
own. But there is no reason for o/erruling the credit duo to 
its superior opportunities and superior intelligence, when there 
is no separate interest to mislead it, and where the only possible 
consideration is the common safety of the state. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the confidence with Avluch numbers have been arrayed, and 
the admitted probability that the popular prejudices arc not 
yet numerically subdued, yet the comparative indifference with 
which the common people regard the subject, may be presumed 
from the unsparing abuse of every species of delusion with which 
the country has been deluged and disgraced. Nobody does work 
of this kind by preference, and for nothing. Could truth have 
served the purpose of this modern opposition, surely they would 
have spoken truth. It is amusing to see a sudden reverence for 
petitions and for universal suffrage, beyond what Major Cart- 
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cording as the facts of the last twelvemonth have iulHiiicd the 
predictions of the last edition—to jeopardize the state rather than 
tolerate a policy which might spoil a favourite criticism on some 
ambiguous text, or might intercept the vision that is floating for 
the week over the valley of Albury, is to turn the Apocalyptic 
eagle into the cuckoo of the spring. Propositions more absurd 
were never made by Cromweirs chaplains or by the Puritan 
ministers, of Avhom Clarendon gives so picturesque a sketch, 
coming out from the godly town of Gloucester. The Fifth-mo¬ 
narchy men could do no worse than pour out the vials on our 
heads, and throw us on the horns of the Beast, in this great na¬ 
tional dilemma. So much is said and written about the Beast, 
that though superstition is cheated out of its fagot, it seems 
resolved to indemnify itself by a sort of Smithlield language 
still. There is little to choose between the fanaticism which 
would Are a kingdom, and that which Arcs a church. In the 
event of our modern commentators clearing up all difllculties 
by a civil war, it would be but moderate consolation, that Mr 
Macneil had dipped his sword in the prophetical portion of the 
Scriptures; whereas ‘ Old Mortality' preferred engraving the 
historical texts upon his blade. Of all ‘ lights which lead astray,' 
none can be so mischievous as that which is imagined to be ^ a 
‘ light from Heaven.' We should be startled at our blindiiess 
and presumption were there brought before us at one moment of 
view all the pages of our Bible, (given us for far other jmrposcs,) 
which have been perverted, at different ages and on difl’erent sub¬ 
jects, into authorities for human folly and human crime. Be- 
ligious feeling can answer for the heart only, but not the head. 
The regicides would not otherwise have prayed so heartily for 
a sign to ‘ marshal them the way they should go,' and yet luive 
prayed in vain. Were virtue a protection against error in the 
use of so dangerous an instrument, posterity might safely see 
in the Memoirs of Mrs Hutchinson an encouragement, and not, 
a warning. For her gallant husband, when he saw that ‘ many 
‘ who had preached the people into it, had apostatized, set hiin- 
‘ self to a more diligent study of the Scriptures, xcherchy he 
^ attained confirmation in many principles he had before.^ It is 
scarcely credible that a nation, with 80 millions of lieathcus lor 
its sahjccts, should be threatened with God's judgments ujion 
those that unite themselves with idolaters, by a simjdc admis¬ 
sion of fellow Christians to equal political rights ; especially 
when the precedent chosen for this bold distribution of the di¬ 
vine displeasure, is that policy of brotherly love, which has al¬ 
ready secured religious peace and civil concord to nearly the 
whole of Europe. Whichever of the hundred notions of Anti- 
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^lous world, but also the more profound repose of the Chureh of 
England. A thing, upon which no two men ought to differ, is 
mixed up with one on which no two men can be expected precise¬ 
ly to agree. The issue is artfully changed from that which Paley 
(in what we can hardly bring ourselves to call its more liberal 
days) taught the University of Cambridge was the only justifiable 
ground of any political exclusions—the supposed union of cer¬ 
tain political with certain religious tenets—to enquiries, invol¬ 
ving more comparative theology than many a candidate for holy 
orders takes with him to his ordaining bishop. In reference to 
the principle on which it has been sought to justify exclusions, 
they wlio insist in going at length into the respective merits of 
the two religions, not only enter upon a field of interminable de¬ 
bate, but are abandoning, in the nineteenth century, the distinc- 


nihil ardet in inferno nisi propria voluntas.” And although they 

* liave done violence to all philosophy and the reason of man, and un- 
‘ done and cancelled the principles of two or three sciences, to bring 

* In this article ; yet they have a divine revelation, whose literal and 
‘ grammatical sense, if that sense were intended, would warrant them 

< to do violence to all the sciences in the circle. And indeed that tran- 
‘ substantiation is openly and violently against natural reason, is no 
‘ argument to make them disbelieve it, who believe the mystery <if the 

* Trinity in all those niceties of explication which are in the school, (and 
‘ which now-a-days pass for the doctrine of the churcli,) with as much 

< violence to the principles of natural and supernatural philosophy, us 
‘ can be imagined to be in tlie point of transubstantiation, 

‘ J3ut for the article itself; wo all say that Christ is there present 
" some way or other extraordinary ; and it will not he amiss to worship 
^ him at that time, when he gives himself to us in so mysterious a inan- 
‘ ner, and with so groat advantages, especially since the whole office is 
‘ a consociation of divers actions of religion and worship. Now, in all 
opinions of those men who think it an act of religion to communicate 
and to offer, a divine woi’ship is given to CJirist, and is transmitted 

* to him by mediation of that action and that sacramenjt; and it is no 
‘ more in the Church of Rome, but that they differ and mistake, infi- 
‘ nitely in the manner of his presence; which error Is wholly seated in 
‘ the understanding, and does not communicate with the will. For all 
‘ agree that the divinity and the humanity of tlie Son of God are ilie 
^ ultimate and adequate object of divine adoration, and that it is incoin- 
*• municable to any creature whatsoever; and before they venture to 
‘ pass an act of adoration, they believe the bread to be annihilated, or 

< turned into his substance, who may lawfully be worshipped: And 

< they who have these thoughts are as much enemies of idolatry, as 

* they that understand better how to avoid that inconvenience which 

* is supposed to be the crime, which they formally hate, and we mate- 

< rially avoid.’ 
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tion which the truest friends of our Protestant reputation have 
always insisted was her rule, in days when direct penalties on 
faith were more in fashion. Volumes have been written to es¬ 
tablish, that Elizabeth’s measures were aimed solely at the poli¬ 
tics, and in no respect at the creed, of Rome. In reference to the 
object to be attained, it is now too late to renew, in any shape, the 
politico-religious sophisms by which Papists, Puritans, and even 
Quakers, have been tormented, together and in succession ; not, 
forsooth, on the ground of their religion, but because their reli¬ 
gion was dangerous to the state ! The Church of England will 
hardly mend the matter much by its secular assurances, that it 
does not now ask for the penal exclusion of a Catholic dissenter, 
in restraint of his doctrine, or in aid of his salvation, but as a 
defensive bulwark to the loaves and fishes. The real danger to 
the Church is, from its placing itself athwart the path that leads 
to public peace. The vehemence and astuteness with which 
every ecclesiastical possibility is battled, and the unnecessary 
infusion of so much of the spirit of unrectified theology among 
proper and plain political considerations, must needs darken 
this terrible catastrophe, should it ever come; and certainly 
will accelerate the causes that alone cun bring it on. The real 
securities for any institution are the harmony of its principles 
with the character of the age, and the respect which its mem¬ 
bers draw to it, by personal feelings towards themselves. In 
proportion to the affectionate connexion by which every Eng¬ 
lish gentleman must be hound to many of its order, (and 
none more devotedly than ourselves, by ties both of blood and 
friendship,) must have been the regret with which they wit¬ 
nessed the hawker and pedlar activity of the late clerical cru¬ 
sade against the liberty of their fellow citizens, and the tran¬ 
quillity of the state. If sacccssful, Peter the Hermit’s would 
not have been so disastrous. Meanwhile, it bears little outward 
token of that candour in nature, and profound charity in con¬ 
science, which wore held, in the character of Falkland, as being 
so excellent a temper for the propagation of Christianity. We 
hardly know whether the chief performers are entitled to the 
apology, that divinity seems to be, above all others, that study 
which makes those wlio involve themselves the farthest in its 
teclmical windings, pay for every inch of knowledge, by losing 
at least as much in charity. 

The actual Church of England has great merit in many re- 
specii; But history certainly does not tax its liberal reader with 
any such burden of gratitude for past political favours ather hands, 
as to entitle her present interposition to any strong presumptions 
in its behalf. When we see its divines clustering together, al- 
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most in a liardcned unanimity, whilst all enlightened lay opinion 
is broken up and siding off in the opposite direction, we cannot 
but recall the impracticableness and the absence of due national 
sympathy and discretion which they have so frequently shown. 
The moderate Selden was thus provoked to propose, as a preli¬ 
minary to a chance of peace, that they should ‘ chain up the cler- 
‘ gy on botli sides.’ It was the same painful experience which 
wrung from Clarendon, whose notions on church government 
satisfied even Charles J., and who has left us a delightful testi¬ 
mony of his intimacy with all that was distinguished among the 
ecclesiastics of his age, that melancholy averment: * Clergymen 
^ understand the least, and take the worst measure of human 
^ affairs, of all mankind that can write and read.’ Burnet would 
toll us, on his Episcopal knowledge and authority, what the 1688, 
of which we now hear so much, really owed them. * They are 
‘ the most remiss of any in Europe;’ and again, * They are, fur 
^ the greatest part, tlie worst-natured, the fiercest, indiscrectest, 
‘ and most persecuting sort that are in the nation.’ Ever since the 
Reformation, tliey have generally withdrawn themselves from 
a free and comprehensive contemplation of public questions, and 
have been found trying every great domestic measure in a small 
monastic spirit, and with a narrow reference to themselves, A 
Convocation, at the present day, would stand just as much in 
need, as in tlie most Popish times, of an inhibition against their at¬ 
tempting aught tlicrein to the prejudice of the King, his crown 
and dignity. The trutli is, that no ‘ measure of human affairs’ was 
ever worse taken than their recent conduct,* wliich first assumed 
tliat their interest is distinct from that of the community; and 
next, that they are safer amidst disturbances thus provoked, 
tliari under the quiet protection and favour of the law. In such 
a case, ecclesiastical properly always lias been and must he the 
most exposed. We never felt clearer of any fact, than that the 
Church has more immediately at stake, in the present settle¬ 
ment, tlian any lay interest whatever. But were it unfurtuiiate- 
ly otherwise, and were we driven to choose between what is 
])rincipal and what is accessary, between the loss of all and the 
loss of part, we would still say, ‘ Save out of the fire what you 
‘ can.’ The admonition of Jeremy Taylox', the more than Fenelou 
of the Church of England, is very applicable, mutatis mutandis^ 
to those wlio will have it that the parish was made for the 
church, and not the church for tljc parish,—‘ Augur cum esset 
^ Cato, dicere ausus cst, optimis auspiciis ca gcri, quae pro rei- 
‘ puhlicac salute gercrentur; quai contra rempublicam fererentur, 

‘ contra auspicia ferri.” Religion is to meliorate the condition of 
‘ a people, not to do it disadvantage \ and, therefore, those doe- 
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* trinea that inconvenience the public are no parts of good reli- 

* gion. Ut respublica salva sit,” is a necessary consideration in 

* the permission of prophesyings; for according to the true, solid, 

* and prudent ends of the republic, so is the doctrine to be pcr- 

* mitted or restrained, and the men that preach it, according as 

* they are good subjects and right commonwealth’s men. For re- 

* ligion is a thing superinduced to temporal government, and the 

* church is an addition of a capacity to a commonwealth, and 

* therefore is in no sense to disserve the necessity and j ust in- 

* terests of that, to which it is superadded for its advantage and 

* conservation.’ If they will not believe the greatest among them¬ 
selves in thus marshalling the degree of their comparative import¬ 
ance, they will hardly accept from Selden the suggestion, that 
their ordinary circumstances and interests do not provide them 
with the appropriate knowledge which is indispensable in dealing 
with so practical a subject as the possible political necessities of 
any given year. ‘ The parson of the Tower (a good, discreet man) 
‘ told Dr Mosely, who was sent to me and the rest of the gentlc- 
‘ men committed, 3d Charles I., that he found no such words as 
‘ parliament^ habeas corpus, return, tower, neither in the Fathers 

* nor the schoolmen, nor in the text, and therefore for his part 
‘ ho believed he understood nothing of the business ! A satire 
‘ upon all those clergymen that meddle with matters they do not 

* understand.’ They are bound to especial caution, considering the 
unfortunate influence such exhibitions may exercise over their 
proper jurisdiction. When parishioners, instead of the night of 
Fopery gathering round them, find year after year only a more 
profound peace and concord ; when the drover, returning home 
from Smithfield, protests that he left there, instead of pens of 
Protestants to be burned, only pens of cattle to be sold; when 
the only martyrdom they can hear of in the country, is that^f 
their own association against Guy Faux, which the Bill leaves 
untouched, out of a kind consideration for Protestant children; 
what may they not be brought to think of the intemperance of er¬ 
ror into which their pastor would have led them ? Their respect 
for his motives must borrow a little from their respect for his un¬ 
derstanding. Some bad reasoners, who are behind hand with their 
tithes, will be concluding, that a man so wrong I’especting this 
world may be mistaken about the next; and their rustic faith 
may possibly be carried away by unjust inferences, of Jit sacri- 
ficulus et Pagmn decipit, in more ways than one. 

The late total want of all novelty, either in substance or in 
expression, we admit is no fault of the disputants. This is a 
town which has been taken by storm so often, that not one brick 
is left upon another. The mere abstract principle of intolerance. 
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denunciations against the Church of Rome—of a nature to dis¬ 
qualify it, not only for the duties of civil office, but for the com¬ 
mon purposes that every religion ought to serve. Language of 
this description is as Athanasian as any tiling the Vatican ever 
thundered in the darkest times. Books formerly were written to 
prove the truth of Christianity, as well by the progress it had 
made, as by the share it had taken in the general improvement 
of society; whilst, according to the statistics of modern contro¬ 
versy, the members of this communion must not only be deduct¬ 
ed as bad debts, when we are reckoning the strength of Christen¬ 
dom, but a credit against Christianity must be allowed to the scep¬ 
tics on their account. Whilst their ordination is recognised as 
conferring holy orders, they themselves are made out to be far 
worse tlian nothing. This is indeed thinning the fold of our 
Great Shepherd, and half emptying heaven ; a pouring of doubts 
into the minds of calm observers, who are compelled to ask them¬ 
selves, whether tlie general arguments in favour of Cliristianity 
can afford to run the gauntlet of the hundred inferences whicli 
break out over all the surface of such a statement. Why will 
polemics burn the beams of our common Temple to roast their 
eggs by, now that they can no longer roast each other ? 

In consef|uence of the abhorrence with which this obnoxious 
faith is regarded, a part of the religious world hangs to these dis¬ 
qualifications for their proselyting efiicacy, as a gentle blister, pro 
salute animcEy by wliicli the medicines of the new Reformation 
may be assisted. In the first place, these mitigated penalties so 
levied, differ only in degree from the fagot; they are a branch 
bank to tlie Inquisition ; they are the humanity man-traps, which 
have succeeded to spring guns. Surely there arc inducements 
enough in the present day, from the rewards and promises which 
surround the avenues to the Churcli of England, to ensure tlie 
entrance of all within its pale tlial honestly can come there, (and 
we should desire no others,) without our being driven to have re¬ 
course to an atom of dcjirivation, derived from the more odious 
table of the penal law. TIic truth is, that, by a meic reduction 
of the intensity of the furnace, without extinguishing it altoge¬ 
ther, we liuvc got the disadvantages of two extremes, without 
the advantages of cither. Extermination has been recommend¬ 
ed; and would have answered the purpose, if complete, just as 
play-Wrights kill off, towards tlie end of a tragedy, the characters 
whom they find a difficulty in disposing of. When the brains are 
out, a man will die; but nations, in that condition, arc often par¬ 
ticularly troublesome. Conciliation, like mercy, would have been 
indeed twice blessed—blessing both the giver and receiver; and 
ihight have done as much for the Protestant Church, as for the 
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Catholic Freeholder. As it is, our relaxations have been speci¬ 
fically adapted to strengthen every thing Catholic in Ireland— 
n timbers—means—intelligence—all, except her confidence in our 
justice or affection. 

Directly in reference to the encouragement of Protestant¬ 
ism, our whole system is wrong, by at least two centuries. Eu¬ 
rope lias passed the period when religion could be propagated 
—ay, or kept alive in it—by force. It would be a contradic¬ 
tion to imagine that measures, which it is our boast ai*e alien 
to its spirit, and opposed to the mode pursued on the first esta¬ 
blishment of general Christianity, should be any thing but pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of our own peculiar modification of it. 
They canonize a whole people with the crown of apparent mar¬ 
tyrdom. They destroy those feelings which form the soil, if not 
the root, for probable conversions. An Irish peasant, at the 
present day, would answer the new Reformation missions, as 
the Indian Chieftains did the Spanish priest who recruited for 
converts in the rear of the army of Pizarro. That silent refor¬ 
mation (the most valuable of all, because the most ennobling and 
chai'acteristic) which Paley so naturally anticipated from the as¬ 
cendency of truth, has been beat down, in common with other 
honourable principles, by an ascendency of a very different 
school. Nor have our theologians been content with the alien¬ 
ation unavoidably produced by this hostility of demeanour. As 
often as a ray ol' light was seen to be breaking through, and 
an a])proximation to Protestant opinion taking place, the fiend 
of controversy has delighted to creep forward ; and, combining 
some passages in Bcllarmine with the pretensions to unchange- 
ablencss, has rejected all such favourable advances, without the 
signature of an apology, and the surrender of their sword. * There 
‘ is no change, there can be no change, there shall he no change !’ 
It has made our blood run cold, to see the recklessness with 
which the winning of souls, and the union of hearts, have been 
thus sacrificed for the sake of a polemical syllogism, or a profit¬ 
able sneer. Nothing is changed so reluctantly as a name ; but 
to imagine that behind the same name there is always found the 
same idea, is to take the cover for the dish. Whatever the Ro¬ 
man Catholics may pretend about unchangeahleness, the spiri¬ 
tual and political character of their religion has necessarily va¬ 
ried from age to age. It cannot resist ilie principle of assimilation 
which connects it with the state of civilisation, and the nature of 
the institutions under which it is professed. Is there any man 
living, who believes that the Roman Catholic religion is at this 
moment the same thing in Paris and in Madrid; at Rome and 
at Vienna; in Switzerland and in South America ? If in Ireland 
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it appears occasionally to have contracted a coarseness and al¬ 
most republican acrimony of spirit, the source is in its civil de¬ 
gradation. Received within the British constitution, it will im¬ 
mediately become itself constitutional. 

In respect of the popular accusation against every Roman Ca¬ 
tholic—that he is a sort of dragon, inflamed by a thirst for civil 
power—we cannot enough admire its coolness. As a preliminary 
proof of moderation, our monopolists insist that he should de¬ 
liver in a slavish or philosophical renunciation, in their favour, 
of that portion of the British constitution which, were he not a 
Roman Catholic, it is admitted he would be entitled to enjoy. It 
seems expected that he should walk round the tree which his 
ancestors planted for their posterity, and should protest that the 
grapes are sour, although he knows his title to them to bo unex¬ 
ceptionable, and believes them to be within bis reach. Were he 
base enough to condescend to this hypocrisy, there would be a 
greater air of plausibility in the opposite charge, that, as Roman 
Catholics, they arc of a nature too servile to hold ofiice under a 
free government. This last imputation may he left for the present 
to halaiicC'the account with the simultaneous scandal so loudly 
manifested at their legal efforts for the recovery of their rights.^ 
Meanwhile, its insincerity is sufliciently ludicrous, considering 
the character of those persons by whom it has been bruited 
forth—unless monopolies are so very dear to them, that they 
would wish to keep even that of hating liberty to themselves. 

The Roman Catholics complain that they are excluded from 
their proper share in the trust and service of their common 
country; that their blood, their money, their allegiance arc 
required, but that, however worthy they approve themselves, 


* In a season wlien charges made against Popery were not very im- 
pai'iiiilly scrutinized, and when the pariiciilar ajipearances in English 
history gave a current popularity to such a notion, Lord Moleswortli 
put it down by u reference to the Gazetteer of Europe. ‘ It hath been 
‘ a great mistake amongst us, that the Popish religion is the only one 
‘ of all the Chiistian sects proper to introduce and establish slavery in 
‘ a nation, insomuch that Popery and slavery have been thought inse- 
^ parable. I sliall make bold to say, that other religions have succeeded 
‘ as effectually in lliis design as ever Popery did. For in Denmark, us 
‘ well as other Protestant countries in the north, through the entire de- 

* pendence of the clergy upon the prince ; through their principles and 

* doctrine, which are those of unlimited obedience; through the autho- 

* rity they have with the common people, &c., slavery seems to be more 

* absolutely estaUished than it is in France.’ (The Account of Den* 
mark.) 
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they are deprived of the capacity of rising out of the civil 
ranks. They do not ask either power or honours, but a mere 
conditional eligibility to either, when otherwise deserving; sti¬ 
pulating, in the meanwhile, tliat they shall not be branded at 
home with the mark of disloyalty and scorn, and that the com¬ 
mon crier shall not be sent round Europe with notice that 
Ireland is not to be trusted; that, like the Ergastula of ancient 
Rome, she is crowded with an enslaved and rebellious popula¬ 
tion, panting for the earthquake that may burst open their prison 
door. Niebuhr has traced a painful analogy between the distinc¬ 
tions of race that disturbed Rome formerly, and Ireland at pre¬ 
sent. Bacon has further exemplified the principle of nature, 
which insists on the legal allowance of a right, though after¬ 
wards we may waive its actual exercise, by the fact, that tlie 
plebeians, when they had carried the recognition of a plebeian 
Consul, let sixty years pass over without enforcing a single no¬ 
mination. Tlie refusal of a debtor to pay a debt wliicli he has 
long owed, on the pretext that he suspects liis creditor of the 
intention of instituting one time or other a false demand, would 
bo a novelty in the casuistry of injustice : Whilst the charge of 
obstinacy, brought by the odd juryman against the eleven whom 
he could not convince, seems a feeble co]>y of the insolence by 
which the attempt on tlio part of the Roman Catholics to re¬ 
place tliemselves on a leA^el with their fellow-citizens, is worked 
up into an imaginary nsurpation of civil power. The crime which 
the Irish liavc been of late years committing, is not a new one— 
it is that of the meri Hibernici of our early connexion. It con¬ 
sists merely iu seeking the full privileges of tJie English law, and 
admission within the ]>orch of the English constitution. For the 
peace of Ireland, George IV. has been required only to complete 
what was begun by James I. There had better he no liistory, 
than that it should be perverted to the fraudulent pretence of 
finding there any peculiar appetence for undue power in a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, more than in a Presbyterian or a Church-of-Eng- 
land man. Our own adjustment of these proportions, as settled 
from a survey of our domestic annals, would certainly incline 
the other way. But, without entering on a comparative criti¬ 
cism of the secular ambition of the Liturgy, the Confession of 
Faith, or the Missal, wo think it may be affirmed that the Ro¬ 
man Catholics yielded in the first instance, and have since lain 
quiet under these extravagant restrictions, with fewer signs of 
restlessness, and fewer experiments of a re-action, than was at all 
likely to have been the case. There is clearly no sense in ma^ 
king a whole body answerable for the proverbuil wrongheaded- 
ness of one man, the impolicy of whose conduct was disapproved 
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of at the time, as much by his subjects of his own persuasion, as 
we learn, from Madame de Sevign^’s Letters, that the bigotry of 
it was ridiculed even in the court of Louis XIV. The experience 
of a great part of Europe, at the present day, is conclusive evi¬ 
dence that Roman Catholics will rest satisfied with their due 
proportion of civil power, even in the most suspicious of all 
cases. If James II. had possessed a quarter of the good sense of 
the late King of Saxony, the English would have believed by 
this time, as stoutly as the Saxons or Mr Sadler, the pos¬ 
sible happiness of Protestant subjects under a Popish king. 
As it is, wo have ourselves been re-enacting the stupidity of 
James; and, unless wc had stopped in time, might, like him, 
have lost a kingdom for a mass. 

A great alarm is professed to be entertained of designs nou¬ 
rished by the Roman Catholics against Protestant ascendency, 
which, ns distinct from the last apprehension, must signify the 
Protestant Church establishment. This is, again, .a very vision¬ 
ary panic. Whether or no the Church of England is entitled 
to Hume’s test of merit in an establishment—the keeping down 
religious zeal, there can be no doubt that the intermediate po¬ 
sition which she occupies between extreme sects, and the com¬ 
parative moderation of her principles, arc exceedingly favourable 
to her permanence, and likely to secure her the second votes 
of all contending parties. In this point of view, she can have 
nothing to fear from Roman Catholic intriguers, who, if gifted 
with a tithe of the subtlety attributed to them, will never assist 
to pull down a barrier which keeps out the fiercer adversaries 
of both. In the series of spirits by whom Lambeth would, in 
this case, probably bo possessed, the last state of the Romanists 
would be worse than the first. Even if it he supposed that 
they would prefer the substitution of a national church of their 
own, we believe the laity to be sincere in renouncing the pumps 
and vanities of an opulent church government. They have an 
awful precedent of sinecurism too near. But admitting an ab¬ 
stract wish of this description, under certain circumstances and 
to a certairi extent, to be as unavoidable as it is harmless, to raise 
the supposition into an argument, it must he understood that 
Catholic emancipation will arm the wish with additional means 
for its execution. The question thus stated is one, not of will, 
but of power: a comparison between the means they gain and 
the means they lose. But the exchange is, in this respect, en¬ 
tirely in our favour. The power laid down by them is unna¬ 
tural and immense. The only weapon which is substituted is 
influence in the legislature; and the supposition of its being suc¬ 
cessful implies the religious conversion of a majority of both 
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Lords and Commons, and of the Kings any one of whom stand¬ 
ing out, must defeat such a speculation. In other words, it as¬ 
sumes the conversion of the least likely part of the English na¬ 
tion. In comparison of such a possibility, Don Quixote is a 
story of daily life. In fact, the danger to which the Church of 
England is exposed, is that of force and passion, not of argu¬ 
ment; and the late system, beyond all doubt, gave the most en¬ 
couragement to violence. The compliment to the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic religion contained in the above apprehension, is as absurd 
as tlie apprelicnsion itself is inconsistent with two other favourite 
assertions. We are first told that the mass of public opinion is so 
hostile to the Roman Catholics, that it has overruled the national 
sense of justice, and would not permit them to he restored to ilieir 
civil rights; and we are the next moment threatened with a 
danger which can only be realised when that public opinion is 
become Roman Catholic itself. Again, we arc assured that the 
Roman Catholic religion is a heap of fraud and wickedness; and 
yet it is immediately insinuated, that, notwithstanding the illu¬ 
mination of a Free Press, Mechanics’ Institutes, and the Bible in 
every hand, and in spite of all advantages of wealth and of pos¬ 
session, the Church of England could not contend with the 
limited species of competition that the mere removal of civil dis¬ 
abilities would create. Our power of calculating probahiliti(^K 
does not seem much improved since the time when every good 
Protestant was exjiected to be equipped witli a contemporane¬ 
ous belief J»f at least four incompatible versions of the suppo¬ 
sititious birth of a son to James II. Witli respect to any like¬ 
lihood that the Roman Catliolics should, in the interim, disquiet 
the public peace, by violent attempts to heat down the (hiirch 
of England, the chance of such an act of fi'cnzy, minute enough 
at present, must decrease to an invisible point, the moment they 
liave tliemsclvcs a vested interest as partners in the constitu¬ 
tion. As long as you insist on keeping up a class of men, pau¬ 
perized of their rights, and who, accordingly, can lose nothing 
by a convulsion, you provide tlie enemies of your peace with the 
requisite instruments for risks of this description. Ibit to quo 
vis qui zonam ptrdidiL 

Another distinction taken, to the prejudice of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, is grounded on the notion supposed to he confirmed 
by recent events in Ireland, that their clergy have a peculiar 
art for governing this world, by an application of the terrors of 
the next.* If this be indeed the case, in no age has the poverty 


* The excessive influence of the priesthood, that has been so much 
deprecated, may he easily accounted for by more honourable causes 
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ghame those who, by mixing questions of politics and religion, 
have blundered out the appearance of an argument, under tlic ca¬ 
lumny of a divided allegiance. Bacon, who, living under Kli/a- 
beth and James, lived at the only moment, in all our liistory, vvlicu 
circumstances might have given to such'an accusation something 
like a colour of plausibility, pushes the fallacy aside with scorn. 
He expressly states, when speaking of the supposed cliallenge of 
the Pope to become competitor with the King for the hearts and 
allegiance of the people; ‘This is that yoke which this kingdom 
‘ hath happily cast off, even at such times when the Popish re- 
‘ ligion was nevcrtliclcss continued, and that divers states, w Inch 
‘ are the Pope’s vassals, do likewise begin to shake off.' So, iu 
another passage, he declares that the Roman Catholiti consiMcnco 
found no difficulty in distiriguisliing wlnit belonged to Cicsar, 
and wliat to (jod. ‘ Never kings of any nation kept iho jiartiliou 
‘ wall bcticr, between spiritual and temporal, in times of greatest 
‘ superstition. 1 report mo to King Rdvv^ard I., that set up so 
‘ many crosses, and yet crossed that |»art of llie Pope’s jurisdic- 
‘ tion, no man more strongly.’ l^rynnc’s Records were com¬ 
piled expressly for the purpose of constituting an ‘ exact chro- 
‘ nological vindication and historical demonstration’of the king’s 
supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Bishop Nicholson ailirms, 
tliat the third volume has enough in all conscience to satisfy 
any reasonable reader, and supersede the necessity of eiu|uiriiig 
into the case, in earlier or later ages. Our Roman Catho'ic 
members will repeat in Parliament ihe words Lord Dighy utli'r- 
ed there before them: ‘ lam of tiie Church, hut not of the (niirt, 

‘ of Rome.’ The Roman Court at present is, to he sure, in Ihi- 
rope, much wluit the Court of Delhi is in Asia,—resting on an 
acknowledgment not miudi more than verbal, and on a sort of 
ecclesiastical coin kept current iu its name. 

There is, however, a further class of objections, derived not from 
Human Catholics, but from ourselves, and which erjiially compri¬ 
ses all Dissenters. It is founded on the peculiar nature of the 
Church and Constitution of England. As faithful ineinhers of that 
Cliurch, and admirers of our Constitution, we deny utterly the 
truth of so unfounded and disgraceful a j)roj)ositiun. Wc deny 
that the Churcli can want this sort of Corn Bill, to secure a pro¬ 
tecting price, and keep licr bad land in cultivation. Were it other¬ 
wise, and were it indeed true, that, notwithstanding all its present 
advantages, it was still in danger, there could be no surer proof 
that it ouglit to fall. The quousque tandem must bring it back to 
reason, should it be really insane enough not to be satisfied with 
the sacrifices which are making constantly in its behalf, with the 
money of all sects voted to build its churches, &c.; but proceed 
to insist on our also voting away the rights, and perilling the 
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we dare say the Bishops would find them a Mans Sacer some* 
where, for their Divan. 

We had hoped, for the credit of fair dealing, that a sepulchral 
Rtone was laid over the doctrine, that there could be any laws, 
however designated, of a nature to incapacitate future I^arlia- 
inents from the duty of providing for the contemporaneous exi¬ 
gencies of tlic state. Yet the zeal of our legal resurrection-ineu 
lias burst these cerements. They have availed themselves of the 
advantage which the Catholic Question offered them, of reviving 
this objection in its two most plausible cases. First, ‘ That of 
‘ the union of an independent legislature upon certain essential 
‘ conditions*—example, the Union with Scotland. And, next, 
‘ Tliat of an oath prescribed by act of Parliament to preserve, 
‘ without alteration, any of the established laws,*—example, the 
Coronation Oath- Both of these objections have been long at 
rest, as far as reason and authority can exorcise the evil sj)irit of 
political polemics. 

This seiitiincnlal tenderness for the very letter of the Union 
with Scotland, in the mouths of those who themselves \v(»re 
parties to the Irish Union, and have passed the remainder of 
their days in violating its spirit, is part of the amusing by-play 
of the present moment. In 1772, it was urged tlial the repeal 
of tlie Act of Uniformity would be a dissolution of the llnion 
between the two kingdoms. Burke opposed the rejieal; but 
treated with contempt the notion that either contracting party 
could mean, or was competent, to impose at the outset a dis¬ 
ability of this description upon the joint legislature it was then 
about to form. ‘ History shows what it meant, and all that it 
‘ could mean, with any degree of common sense.* Charles I. 
had attempted to establish in Scotland the rites of the (Church of 
England. Tlie Scotch Cov^'enanters retaliated, and marching 
into England, prevailed on Parliament, by the ordinance of 
]n43, to plant their olmrch on the ruins of that of EnglHiid* 
(Vol. X. p. 8.) ‘ To prevent such violent enterprises on the 

‘ one side or on the other, since each church was going to be dis- 
‘ armed of a legislature wholly and peculiarly affected to it, and 
‘ lest lliis new uniformity in the state should be urged as a rea- 
‘ son and ground of ecclesiastical uniformity, the act of Union 
‘ provided that Presbytery should continue the Scotch, as Epis- 
‘ copacy the English establishment; and that this separate and 
‘ mutually independent church government was to he consider- 
^ ed as a part of the Union, without aiming at putting the regu- 
‘ lation within each church out of its own power, without put- 
‘ ting both churches out of the power of the state. It could not 
‘ mean to forbid us to set any thing ecclesiastical in order, but 
‘ at the expense of tearing up all foundations, and forfeiting the 
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‘ inestimable benefits (for inestimable they are) which we derive 
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would be madness now to keep them up, in the face of the con¬ 
trary danger they have provoked. At all events, a necessity of 
this description during the period it is assumed to last, was cause 
for sympathy and sorrow; it should have been submitted to in 
sackcloth and in aslics, and not celebrated in the orgies of a fes¬ 
tival, or paraded in brutal triumph. These arc the feasts that shi¬ 
ver a kingdom, and where God might be looked for to interpose 
upon their walls, mene tekeL What should wc think of sons, who, 
succeeding under a will, cither made in pique, or obtained by 
fraud, were not content with dividing among themselves tlie pa¬ 
trimony of their common parent, but outraged, by indecent an¬ 
niversaries of drunken congratulation, their unfortnnatc and des¬ 
poiled brother starving at their door ? What would the father of 
the prodigal sou have answered to the demand of a holiday and 
fatted calf, to feast tlie messenger who brought him \votd that 
the self-made orphan was feeding upon husks ? 

Besides, were the fact historically otherwise, still it is pe¬ 
dantry to put the age we live in, and of whose character and 
wants we alone can judge, into bondage to tlie accidents and 
apprehensions of an earlier and different society. The bless¬ 
ing of one century must not therefore become the destruction 
of the next. Politics cannot be dealt with as fixed quanti¬ 
ties. What was simply Juiit one year, becomes expedient the 
next—immediately and peremptorily indispensable the third. 
The scales, where yesterday you were calmly weighing prin¬ 
ciples ol* emifidence and affection, may break from you to-mor¬ 
row under the weight of an instant and preponderating danger. 
The modern notion that some men seem to affect of tins bhig- 
lish constitution, is no less unreasonable than the ancient fana¬ 
ticism, by which both liberty and virtue were often Ibund no¬ 
thing but a name. It is spoken of as tlie object of a metaphy¬ 
sical passion, abstracted from the rights it guarantees, and with¬ 
out the slightest reference to the amount or nature of the bless¬ 
ings enjoyed under it. If its form in skeleton can be pointed 
out in the museum, no matter that its noblest tendencies are 
undeveloped, or its general spirit overruled ! If the surrender 
of a vain ceremony or irritating distinction (the growth of a 
middle age, or some late invention) would reclaim the wavering 
and pacify the discontented; ^o ! they would sooner see both 
country and constitution reduced to dust and ashes And strange 


"" This defiance of the happiness of a nation has, to be sure, a parallel in 
a letter from Lord Clarendon to Digby, in reference to the treaty of New¬ 
port, quoted by Mr Ilallain. ‘ You may easily conclude how fit a coun- 
‘ sellor I am like to be, when the best that is proposed is that which I 
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in iiis own. The planter and the slave-driver care just as much about 
negro opinion, as the epicure about the sentiments of oysters. M. Udc 
throwing live eels into the fire as a kindly method of divesting them 
of the unsavoury oil that lodges beneath tlieir skins^ is not more con¬ 
vinced of the immense aggregate of good wliich arises to the lordlier 
parts of the creation, than is the gentle peer who strips his fellow man 
of country and of family for a wild-fowl slain. The goodly land- 
owner, who lives by morsels squeezed indiscriminately from the waxy 
hands of the cobbler and the polluted ones of the nightman, is in no 
small degree the object of both hatred and contempt; but it is to^be 
feared that he is a long way from feeling them to be intolerable. J he 
jiririciple of “ At milii 'plmulo ipse doiui, simnl ac nummos contemplor 
in arca^* is sufficient to make a wide interval between the opinions of 
the ])laintiiF and defendant in such cases. In short, to banish law and 
leave all plaintiffs to trust to the desire of reputation on the opposite 
side, would only be transporting the theory of the Whigs from the 
House of Commons to Westminster HalL* 

Now, ill the first place, we never maintained the proposition 
which Mr lientham puts into our mouths. We said, and say, that 
there is a certain check to the rapacity and cruelty of men, in 
their desire of the good opinion of others. We never said that 
it was sufficient. Let Mr Mill show it to be insufficient. It is 
enough for us to prove, that there is a set-oft against the prin¬ 
ciple from which Mr Mill deduces the whole theory of govern¬ 
ment. The balance may be, and, w^e believe, will be, against 
desjiotism and the narrower forms of aristocracy. But what is 
this to the correctness or incorrectness of Mr Mill’s accounts ? 
Tlic question is not, whether the motives which lead rulers to 
beliav^e ill, are stronger than those which lead them to behave 
well;—but, whether wc ought to form a theory of government 
by looking only at the motives which lead rulers to behave ill, 
and never noticing those which lead them to behave well. 

Absolute rulers, says Mr Bentham, do not care for the good 
opinion of their subjects ; for no man cares for the good opinion 
of those whom he has been accustomed to wrong. By Mr Bent- 
ham’s leave, this is a plain begging of the question. The point 
at issue is this :—Will kings and nobles wrong tbe people I The 
argument in faA^’Our of kings and nobles is this :—they will not 
wrong the people, because they care for the good opinion of the 
people. But this argument Mr Bentham meets thus they will 
not care for the good opinion of the people, because they arc ac¬ 
customed to wrong the people. 

Here Mr Mill differs, as usual, from Mr Bentham. ‘ The 
* greatest princes,* says he, in his Essay on Education, ^ the most 
‘ despotical masters of human destiny, when asked what they 
^ aim at by ihcir wars and conquests, would answer, if sincere, 
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would, on the supposition that Mr Mill’s principles are sound, 
have plundered the rich, and repeated without provocation all 
the severities and confiscations, whicli, at the time of the Revo¬ 
lution, were committed with provocation. We say that Mr 
Mill’s favourite form of government would, if his own views of 
human nature be just, make those violent convulsions and trans¬ 
fers of property wliich now rarely happen, except, as in the case 
of the French Revolution, when the people are maddened by op¬ 
pression, events of annual or biennial occurrence. Wc giive no 
opinion of our own. We give none now. We say that this pro¬ 
position may be proved from Mr Mill’s own premises, by steps 
strictly analogous to those by which he proves monarchy and 
aristocracy to be bad forms of government. To say this, is not 
to say that the proposition is true. For we hold both Mr Mill’s 
premises and his deduction to be unsound throughout. 

Mr Bcntham challenges us to prove from liistory, that the 
people will plunder the rich. What does history say to Mr 
Mill’s doctrine, that absolute kings will always plunder their 
subjects so unmercifully as to leave nothing but a bare subsist¬ 
ence to any except their own creatures ? If experience is to be 
the test, Mr Mill’s theory is unsound. If Mr Mill’s reasoning 
a priori be sound, the people in a democracy will plunder the 
rich. Let us use one weight and one measure, l^et us not 
throw liistory aside when we arc proving a theory, and take it 
up again wlien we have to refute an objection founded on the 
principles of tliat theory. 

We have not done, however, with Mr Bcntliam’s charges 
against us. 

* Among otiior specimens of their ingenuity, they think they embar¬ 
rass the subject, hy asking why, on the principles in question, women 
should not havt' votes as well as men. And »'//// not ? 

“ Cm'IOIo shp]»lu*i(l, Hi me why.— 

If the mode of election was what it ought to he, there would he no 
more difficulty in woiiu'u voting for a representative in Pailiainent, 
than for a director at the India House. The world will find out at 
some time, that the readiest way to secure justice on some points, is 
to be just on all;—that the wliole is easier to accomplish than the 
part; and tliat whenever the camel is driven tlirough the eye of the 
needle, it wmuld be simple folly and debility that wonld leave a hoof 
behind.’ 

Why, says or sings Mr Bcntham, should not women vote ? 
It may seem uncivil in us to turn a deaf car to his Arcadian 
warblings. But we submit, with great deference, that it is not 
our business to tell him why. Wc fully agree with him, that 
the principle of female suffrage is not so palpably absurd, that a 
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as we have seen, that lie can give no reason why a man should 
promote the gre«atest happiness of others, if their greatest hap¬ 
piness be inconsistent with what he thinks his own. We should 
very much like to know how the Utilitarian principle would run, 
when reduced to one plain imperative proposition. Will it run 
thus—pursue your own happiness ? This is superfluous. Every 
man pursues it, according to his light, and always has pursued 
it, and always must pursue it. To say that a man has done any 
tiling, is to say that he thought it for his happiness to do it. Will 
the principle run thus—pursue the greatest happiness of man¬ 
kind, whether it he your own greatest happiness or not ? This 
is absurd and impossible, and Mr Bentham himself allows it to 
be so. But if the principle be not stated in one of these two ways, 
we cannot imagine how it is to be stated at all. Stated in one 
of these ways, it is an identical proposition,—true, but utterly 
barren of consequences. Stated in the other way, it is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. Mr Bentham has distinctly declined the ab¬ 
surdity. Are we then to suppose that he adopts the truism ? 

There are thus, it seems, two great truths which the Utilita¬ 
rian philosophy is to communicate to mankind—two truths which 
arc to ])roducc a revolution in morals, in laws, in governments, 
in literature, in the whole system of life. The first of these is 
speculative; the second is practical. TJic speculative truth is, 
that the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness. The prac¬ 
tical rule is very simple, for it imports merely that men should 
never omit, when they wish for any thing, to wisli for it, or 
when they do any thing, to do it! It is a great comfort to us to 
think, that we readily assented to the former of these great doc¬ 
trines as soon as it was stated to us; and that wc have long en¬ 
deavoured, as far as human frailly would permit, to conform 
to the latter in our practice. We eve, however, inclined to sus¬ 
pect, that the calamities of the human race Ijavc been owing 
less to their not knowing that happiness was happiness, than 
to tlicir not knowing Imw to obtain it—less to their neglecting 
to do what they did, than to their not being able to do what 
they wished, or not wishing to do what they ought. 

Thus frivolous, thus useless is this philosophy,—‘ controver- 
^ siarum ferax, opcniin effmta, ad garriendurn prompta, ad gene- 
‘ randum invalida/* The humble mechanic who discovers some 
slight improvement in the construction of safety lamps or steam- 
vessels, docs more for the happiness of mankind ihjin the ^ mag- 
‘ niliceiit principle,’ as Mr Bentham calls it, will do in ten thou- 


* Bacon, Novuni Orgunum* 
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A 

AfricUy Commander Clapperton’s second expedition into the interior of, 
128—Eyeo the capital of a populous and powerful kingdom of the 
same name, 129—account of the government and people of Borgoo, 
132—NyfFee the centre of African civilization, 134—notices of 
Womba, and other considerable towns, 135«—picturesque description 
of a Fellata encampment, 136—system and operations of an African 
siege, 137—^the Yam Yams positively asserted to be cannibals, 141— 
general survey of the intelligence obtained by the expedition, 142— 
famous question respecting the termination of the Niger not cleared 
up, 145. 

Age^ the present, characterized as the mechanical age, 442—this exem¬ 
plified in its intellectual aspect, 444—its politics, 447—its religion, 
450—and literature, 455—the dynamical nature of man sunk in his 
mechanical, 448—yet no reason to despair of the fortunes of society, 
457. 


B 

Bentliam Mr^ eulogium upon his genius and public services, 274—rJ»e- 
torical and ardent language in which he speaks of ^ the greatest hap¬ 
piness principle,* 292—merits of that principle considered, 293—inclu¬ 
ded in the Christian morality, where it is accompanied by a sanction of 
immense force, 297—not upon this principle that the fame of Mr Bent- 
ham will rest, 298. 


C 

Catholic Question^ iha last of, its principle, history, and effects, 218-272— 
settled upon as favourable conditions as could be well proposed, 219— 
great victory achieved by the Duke, 220—great merit of Mr Peel, 221 
—the patronage of King William and Mr Pitt falsely assumed by the 
opposite party, 224—no attempt at reasoning of late beyond an appeal 
to numbers, 226—share which the apocalyptic school has had in this 
controversy, 228—illiberal interposition of the Church of England, 
2S0«i-line of demarcation between Catholics and Protestants darkened 
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hf exftggmtions of the worst description, 235^the period past when 
religion could be maintained by force, 237—groundless alarm enter-^ 
liuned on the subject of the Protestant ascendency, 240—influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy honourably accounted for, 241~disiiige* 

' nuousness of the charge of a divided allegiance, 242—^no peculiar m- 
competency for religious toleration in the church or constitution of 
England, 244—sentimental tenderness for the Union with Scotland, 
247—difSculty arising from the coronation oath compounded of multi- 
larious mistakes, 248—sovereign authority of Parliament supported by 
the testimonies of Sir Thomas More and Lord Surrey, 251—the dis¬ 
qualifications introduced into the English constitution originally ground¬ 
ed on the plea of necessity, 252—difference in present circumstances, 
255—insane and rancorous conduct of the Church of Ireland, 259— 
extremity of the crisis, 261—important consequences of the late act, 
266—Hiingular merit of the two gi*eat parties in the state in tlio happy 
settlement of this question, 268. 

Census of the population, its importance, 1—methods resorted to for its 
formation, 2—famous controversy between Dr Price and Mr Ilowlett 
with respect to the population of England, 3-—inadequacy of the re¬ 
gisters of births and burials, 6—the censuses hiilierto taken in this 
country deficient in accuracy, 7—accuracy of the Roman census, 10. 

Cervantes, character of his dramatic pieces, 347, 

Clapperlon, the laic commander, important results of his second expedition 
into Africa, 127—danger incurred by hitn at the court of Kyeo, 131— 
his adventure with the widow Zuiner, 132—his arrival and trealinenl 
at Saccatoo, 138—his illness and death, 140. 

Cooper, Mr, cliaracter of his work, entitled,'/ Notions of the Americans,^ 
477_his transceiidentalisin about common sense, 516—his animosity 
towards this country, 522. 

Corn Laws, hostile to the real iiiterests of the agriculturists, 362. 

Courier, Paul Louis, sketch of his life, 34—and writings, 35—extract 
from his letter to the members of the Academy of In8crij)tionH, 36— 
pleasant commentary on an order of arrest, 41—clever portrait of a 
professional courtier, 48—interesting passage addressed to the ministers 
of the Holy Alliance, 54. 


D 

Debt, the National, plan for paying off halt of it by an assessment, 316, 
Drama, the causes of its decline wortliy of investigation, 318 —dramatic 
representations natural to man, 319 —whether on the whole lieneficial 
to society or hurtful, 320— deserving of encouragement as an innocent 
relaxation, 322— employment of sacred places for theatrical exhibitions, 
323 —illustration of the Greek drama from the structure of a Cathedral 
church, 324 —original narrative form of the Greek tragedy, 326— origin 
and merits of the chorus, 327 —structure of the Greek theatres, 330 
—the use of masking by the ancient actors, 331— perfection of the 
Greek drama, 333 —sketch of the old comedy, 337 —the Roman drama 
of little interest, 338 —drama of the middle ages, 340— state of the 
drama at the Reformation, 342 —our literature remarkably rich in old 
dramas, 344h^f8paiQ entitled to the next place in dramatic eiceUencc; 
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345^ character of the Italian and Frencli theali'eS) 348~the German, 
a atratige sort of invention, 349—decline of the drama in England ^ 
consequence of excessive taxation, 350—^I'emarks on the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain, 333—daylight most favourable to dramatic 
cellence, 356—beneficial effects of holidays, 357—^indifference of 
public to subordinate actors pernicious, 358. 


E 


El)crsi Mr, remarks on his work, entitled, ‘ Seven Years 6i“the King's 
Theatre,' 359. 

Educatioriy Miliiarif, advantages which have resulted from its introduc¬ 
tion in this country, 389—impolicy of the late reduction of the military 
colleges, 390—deficiency of military historians, 391—and of books oa 
the science of wav, 394—importance of general education to the mili¬ 
tary profession, 396—^no limitation desirable as to the course of study, 
399—importance of the study of languages, 400—of drawing, 401 — 
especially military surveying, 403—of elementary mathematics, 406— 
as applicable to cngineei’ing, 407—lo fortification, 409—and to the ar¬ 
tillery service, 410—necessity of geographical and statistical knowledge, 
411—the leading error of our military institutions to consider the study 
of elementary mathematics as the very education itself, 414—fallacy of 
the position that a mathematical education forms the best course of 
intellectual discipline, 417—importance of practical knowledge, 418— 
miscellaneous remarks, 440. 


V 

France, recent state of, 37-55—oppressions exercised by the agents of 
the ultra government, 38—efforts of the Jesuits and their adherents, 
42—great improvements since and from the Kevolution, 51. 


Ct 

Game Laws^ their pedigree traced to the northern barbarians, 56—the 
prohibition of hunting in England after the conquest identified with 
the state of villenage, 58—reason vainly a]»])ealed to on the suhj(»ct of 
the existing law, by Paley and Blackstoue, 59—its inconsistency with 
public policy and the rights of property, 60—its execution liable to 
suspicion, 62—^policy and effects of the forest laws and franchises, 65— 
inefficiency of the common law protection against trespassers in former 
times, 67—an entirely new code risen up within the last two centu¬ 
ries, 69—which has defeated its own end, 70—grounds on which the 
present game laws are chiefly objectionable, 71—folly of asserting a 
natural right to freedom on the part of animals fene nalurw^ 74—the 
title of occupancy superseded in a cultivated country, 73—impossi¬ 
bility of establishing more than a possessory property in game, 87— 
spirit of the common law more liberal than its letter, 80—necessity of 
remodelling the statutory criminal law on this subject, 82—importance 
of legalizing the sale of game, 86—impunity of the gieater number of 
offenders, 93—document respecting the operation of the French game 
laws, 98—necessity of accommodating our institutions to the spirit of 
age we live in, 101. 
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Gothic Archiicclurepi^ decay in the sixteenth century, 420^eatiiiction 
of Gothic edifices at the Reformation, 421—revival of the tjate for 
Gotbici 422—character of the principal writers on the subjact, 4 99 - 
the t|iwOrigin of the Gothic style to be found in that which imme¬ 
diately preceded it, 424—history of its successive embellishments, ftnd 
first, as respects columns, 425—windows, 427—doom, 428—plans and 
ornaments, 429—arches, 430—dates of the first appearance of the 
pointed arch in different countries, 433—examination of Mr Whit- 
tington’a'^rallel between Amiens and Salisbury, 435—havoc made by 
Wyatt and others in some of our cathedrals, 436—skill and taste dis- 
, played in other repairs, 438. 


H 

Hottf Copioint character of his Travels in North America, 478—his over- 
atatement of an unkindly feeling in tliis country towards Amenta, 521. 

J 

Judges, danger of their being insensibly biassed, 45, 

Jeremy I'aylor, hie defence of the Church of Rome against the charge of 
idolatry in the sacrament, 230, 


L 

Lawrence^ Sir T., sources of his popularity as a painter, 460. 

Legitimacy^ the law of, considered, 190—the rule of the civil law. Pater 
est quern nuptia? deinonstrant, adhered to for many centuries, 191—the 
old rule of quatuor maria exploded, 195—case of the Raiihiiry peerage 
decided entirely upon new principles, 196—forcible and eloquent ar¬ 
gument of Lord Erskine in su])port of the doctrine hitherto received, 
200—contrary arguments of Lords Eldon, Ellenborough, and Redes- 
dale, 201—strong case not mentioned in this discussion, 204—objec¬ 
tionable doctrine laid down in the last edition of Phillipps, 206—cir¬ 
cumstances of the (Jardner case, 208—case of Morris v, Davis, a stri¬ 
king instance of the necessity of a rule, 210. 

Le Marchanty ilfr, judgment and industry displayed in his report of the 
Gardner case, &c. 205, 208, 

La^ider^ Richard^ his return from Saccatoo after the death of his master, 
Captain Clopperton, 14L 

Laingy Major^ his expedition to Tombuctoo, and tragical fate, 148, 

M 

Malt and Beer Duties interesting to all classes of the community, but 
especially to the agriculturists, 362—the consumption of malt station¬ 
ary for a very long period, 364—this entirely owing to the duties and 
restrictions, 368—defects of the act 7th and 8tli George IV,, 369—its 
regulations highly unjust and vexatious, 373—oppressive nature of the 
beer duty, 374-—the licensing system still more objectionable, S76— 
not conducive, as is pretended, to the support of morality, 377—its ef¬ 
fect in promoting the use of ardent spirits, 379—injurious monopoly of 
the brewers in London and other districts, 380—enormous amount of 
the various duties affecting malt liquor, 382—necessity of simplifying 
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the ttialt duties, S83-*ftnd of abolishing tB6 beer dutv^ S84Hw«llid die 
licensuig system, 385. 

MoftiUf Mr^ great interest excited in the British public by his work#, 460 
—his merits as an inventor, 462—parallel between him and Sk % 
Lawrence, 463—his great skill in the management of perspective, 467 
—his minuteness not inconsistent with unity, 468—remarks on faia 
Fmsi Belshmzar-i 469—^Ijis chief imperfections supposed to be re¬ 
ferable to a neglect of anatomical studies, 471. 

M%U% Jams^ Esq. review of hisEssay on Government, 159—4lttraordinary 
reason assign^ by him for pursuing the a priori method, 162—hie in¬ 
accurate account of the ends of government, 163—his review of the. 
simple forms of government, ]64^—fallacy of his argument pointed out, 
166—inadequacy of a priori reasoning on these subjects, 168—incon- 
clusiveness of Mr Mill's argument respecting mixed governments, 171 
—his account of the system of representation, 175—unsatisfactory an¬ 
swer given by him to the question, Why women should not have votes ? 
177—Mr Mill's arguments in favour of universal suffinge considered, 
179—paragraph in which he in effect upsets his own theory, 184 h— 
fundamental objection to the Essay, 186—safety of the inductive me¬ 
thod, 188—answer to a defence of Mr Mill in the Westminster Re¬ 
view, 273—nothing said by us implying an opinion favourable to des¬ 
potism, 276—our remark respecting sattiration explained, 278—^liow 
far there is a check to rapacity in the desire of the good opinion of 
others, 280—proof that the author had never read our article through, 
282—we are on the defensive only, 285—vindication of our principal 
position that the theory of government is to be deduced from experi¬ 
ence, 287. 

Mortaliiify tables of, how constructed in this and other countries, 11— 
their use in solving various very interesting questions, 14—great and 
decided diininution in the rate of mortality in England of late years, 
and throughout the Continent, 22—mode in whlrh the London bills of 
mortality are drawn up, 18—important reforms in them suggested, 20 
—example afforded by the Glasgow bills, 21—inhabitants of Italy less 
healthy than those of any other country in Europe, 24—superior health 
of modern timers evinced by a quotation front Ulpian, 25—comparative 
longevity of the sexes, 26—proportio)i between male and female births, 
28—average number of births to a marriage, 30—the science of politi¬ 
cal arithmetic much neglected in England during the last century, 33. 


r 

Price, Dr, his Essay on the Population of England, ably examined by Mr 
Hewlett, 4. 

Phytology, its rise and progress among the Greeks and Romans, 104— 
experiments of Bacon, Grew, and Malpighi, 106—the cliemical phe¬ 
nomena of vegetation first investigated by Priestley, 108—importance 
of this study in its application to the art of planting, 125. 

Peerage, a question of, not properly subject to a limitation of time, 216, 

Park, account of his deatl), obtained by Captain Clapperton, 134. 
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Sttdkr^ Mtf leading object of his mak on Ireland^ SOl^^^i^s theory of 
population inconsistent with facts, 302~«gainents by which he^at* 
l^pta to prove Ireland not over-peopled considerod, 304~!mceremoiii. 
ous language in which he speaks of the Emigration Committee, Sll~ 
benefits of the subletting act, 311—Mr Sadler quite outrageous in his 
abuse of the scheme for clearing estates of their surplus tenants, 3ia. , 
his proposal to introduce the poor laws into Ireland supported by rea^ 
sons precisely the reverse of his own, 314—his account df a gross 
blunder into which he imagines we fell in our 98d Number, 316. 

Schlegel, JV»f character of his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
tnre, 336. 

Spirits, great increase in the consumption of, in this country, 387. 

Sieuart, Sir Henry, his Planter s Guide a work of great merit, 102-« 
author’s account of its origin, 111—principle of his improvements, 112 
—extract, in which they are contrasted with the mutilating method 
formerly in use, 114—his mode of preparing the roots for transplanta¬ 
tion, 116—his improved method of trenching, 118—peculiarly efBcari- 
ous for the banisliment of rnshes, 118—his refutation of Mr Withers' 
doctrine respecting manuring and trenching, 120—practice of transplan¬ 
tation described and elucidated, 122—Success of Sir Henry’s plan at¬ 
tested by a committee of the Highland Society, 123—his work not con¬ 
fined to the art of Ornamental Planting, 125, 


T 

T/fC Times, signs of, according to the Millites and the Millennarians, 439. 
Tombuvtoo, residence at, of Major Laing, 148—expected narrative of 
M, Lacaille’s expedition, 149. 


U 

United Slates of America, variety and interest of the spectacle whic-h they 
present, 473—our means of learning the state of America very slight 
and uncertain, 476—systematic regularity with which tlie government 
campaign in tlio back settlements is carried on, 480—graphic scene near 
the village of Rochester, 482—curious auction of land in South Caro¬ 
lina, 483—activity of New England commerce, 485—internal slave- 
trade, 485—character and condition of the slave population, 487—im¬ 
perfection of American goods, 488—^pleasing picture of an American 
cotton-factory, 490—progress of their commerical navy, 491—naval 
force, 494—military establishment, 495—population, 497—rapid pro¬ 
gress of new towns, 499—land and water communication, 502—-jea¬ 
lousy with which tlie South watches the legislative policy of the North, 
503—state of parties, 505—sketch of the constitution, 506—state of 
the representation, 508—dangers attending the election of the Presi¬ 
dent, 511—state of society and morals, 513—the administration of 
justice pure, 515—no mystery in American character and intelligence, 
'516—literature and the ladies, 517—the religion of the Americans be¬ 
yond dispute, 512—America need not cross our course for ages, 524. 

Useful Knowledge Society, account of their new series, entitled The Lib¬ 
rary of Entertaining Knowledge, 150<«i^xtract8 from the introductory 
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dapten of the First Part, 151—plan of the body of the worfc, 153-*in- 
tevesting extracts, 155—extraordinary cheapness of this publication, 185 
Farmer's series announced, 158. 

Vtiliiarims, their style of writing only suitable to subjects on wUdk it it 
possible to reason a prioriy 162. 


W 

Withers^ 3fr, his attack upon Sir Walter Scott's Essay on Planting Waste 
Lands, 119^his positions refuted by Sir Henry Steuart, 120. 
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Part I. Royal 8vo, 1/. Is. bound. 

Concise History and Analysis of tl»e Principal Styles of Architecture. 
12mo, 10s. 6d. hoards. 

Le Miisee Napoleon. Imperial 8vo, 6/.; vellum paper, open letters, 
q/.; 4to, vellum before letters, 15/.; India Proofs, 18/. 

Grindlay’s India. Part V, 2/, 2s. sewed. 

Dunnage and Laver's Royal Palace of Eltl»am. 4to, 1/. Is. boards. 

Cressoy’s Taylor's Architecture of the Middle Ages of Italy. Iinpe.* 
rial 4to, 3/. 3s. boards. 


English Cities. Parts II. and 


Hall's Forty Sketches in North America. 4to, 10s. 6d. boards. 

. Astronomy. 

Pearsons Astronomy. Vol. II. Royal 4to, 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 
Lynn's Azimuth I'ahles. 4to, 2/. 2s. boards. 

Biooraphy. 

Coxe’s Life of Pelham. 2 vols. 4to, 5/, 58.; imperial 4to, 30/. 10s. hds. 
Annual (The) Biography and Obituary, 182.0. 8vo, 15s. bound. 
Miller’s (General) Memoirs. English, 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. l6‘s.; 
Spanish, 24 2s« boards. 
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Howeirs Alexander Selldrk. ISmo, 5s. boards. 

Roscoc’s Scipio de Ricci. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. Is. boards. 

Lawson’s Life of Laud and Times. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 8s. bound. 
Sucket’s Memoirs. Frencli, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. Is. sewed ; Eiifrlisb, 1/. 4s. 
bound. 

Notices of tlic Life and Works of Titian. Royal 8vo, 12s, boards. 
Brown's Leonardo Da Vinci. 10s. Cd. boards. 

Kaye's Justin Martyr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Life of Francis First, King of France. 2 vols. iSvo, 1/, 8s. boards. 
Mahon's T.ife of Belisarius. 8vo, 12s. boards. 

Smyth’s Life of Captain Beaver. 8v(», 8s. fid. boards. 

Memoirs of Mrs Clough. 12ino, 3s. fid. boards. 

Oberlin's Memoirs. 8vo, 10s, fid. boards. 

Wilson's (James) Memoir. 12mo, 2s. fid. boards. 

Josephine's Memoirs. French, Vol. JII., post 8vo, 8.s. se\red; 
lish, 10s, fid. boards. 

Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. 8vo, 14s. boards. 

King’s Life of Locke. 4to, 2Z. 2s. boards. 

Chemistry. 

Graham's Chemical Catechism. 8vo, Ifis. boards. 

Higginbottoin on Nitrate of Silver. 8vo, 7s. fid. boards. 

C’lassics. 

Thucydides, Translated by the Rev. T. S. Bloomfield. 3 vols, 8v(s 
2/. 5s. boards- 

Ciceros Catilinariaii Orations, with Notes by Barker. 12ino, 5s. fid. 
boards. 

Beck's Index to Euripides. 8vo, ll. Is, Iwards. 

Eurij)ides’ Medea, with English Notes by Major. Post 8^'o, 5s. hU, 
Herodotus, Translated into Englisli, witli Notes, hy Taylor, 8vo, 10‘s, 
bound. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, on Locke’s Plan. 12mo, 2s. fid. b(»und. 
Sophocles’(Tidipus Hex, with English Notes by Dr Brasse. 12nio, 
5s. bound. 

Larclier’s Notes on Herodotus. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 8s. boards. 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 2 vols- 8vo, 18s. bound; royal, IZ. 
11s. fid. boards. 

Bekker s Aristophanes. 5 vols. 8vo, 3Z. 15s.; royal 8vo, fiZ. fis, bds 
Kennedy’s ^Eschyli Agamemnon. Royal 8vo, 12s. boards. 

Domestic Economy. 

Dalgairns*s Practice of Cookery. 12mo, 7s. fid. boards. 

Kitcliincr’s Housekeeper’s Oracle. 12mo, 78. boards. 

Education. 

Hinton's Eton Latin Accidence, with Appendix. 12mo, Js. chdh ■ 
Accidence separate, 2s.; Appendix, Is. fid. boards. 

Williams’s Latin Vocabulary. 18mo, Is. fid. clotk. 

Holmes Manuel de Conversation. I8mo, 2s. fid, half-liound. 
Laseejue’s Frencli Grammar. 12mo, 5s. fid. boards- 
Francceur’s Mathematics. Vol. I. 8vo, 15s. boards. 

Rowbotham's Lessons in German Literature, 12mo, 8s. boards. 
Hurwitz's Hebreiy Elements. 8vo, 5s. fid. boards. 
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Concise (The) Arithmetician. 18mo, 2s. 6<1. stitched. 

Bucke’s Classical Grammar. 12 mo 9 Ss. half-bound. 

Guy's School Question Book. 12mo, 48. 6d. stitched. 

Valpy’s Second Latin Delectus. 8vo, 6s. stitched. 

Entomology. 

Kirby* and Spences Entomology. 5th Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 4/. bd, 
Stephens's Nomenclature of British Insects. 12mo, 4s. 6d. sewed, 

-— Catalogue of British Insects. 8vo, 1/. 7s. boards. 

Gahukning. 

Loudon's Gardener’s Magazine. Vol. IV. Sro, 17s. boards. 

■ ■ Encyclopjfidia of Plants. 8vo, 4Z. 14s. 6d. boards. 

Geogbaphy. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer. 2d Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. boards. 
Mangnall’s Geography, 3d Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. stitched. 

Geology. 

Ure's New System of Geology. 8vo, 11. Is. boards. 

Cuvier on the Revolutions of 'tlie Surface of the Globe. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. bound. 

History. 

Turner's Edward VL, Mary, and Elizabeth, 4to, 2/. 8s.; 2 vols. 8vo, 
ih 12s* boards. 

Briggs's Mahommedan Power in India. 4 vols, 8vo. 4/. 4s. boards. 
McGregor's British America. 12nio. 5s.; 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Tytier’s History of Scotland. Vol. II, 8vo. 12s, boards. 

Bridge’s Jamaica. Vol. 11. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

English History made Easy,on a popular plan. 8vo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
Russell’s (Lord J.) Affairs of Europe. Vol. II. 4to. 2/. 10s. boards. 
Josephine’s Memoirs. 2vols. 8vo. French, l6s.; English, 1/. Is. bds. 
Lingard’s England. Vol. VII. 4to. 1/. 15s. boards. 

Segur’s Russia and Peter the Great. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Brown's History of the Huguenots. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 
Lingard's England. Vol. XL and XIL 8vo. 4s. boards. 
Oliver's Beverley. 4to. 2/. 2s. boards, 

Robertson's Ancient Greece. I2mo. 7s. boards. 

Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan. Royal 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

Natural History. 

Loudon's Magazine of Natural History. Vol. I. 8vo. iSs. boards. 
Entertaining Library, Part L, Menageries. 18mo. 2s. sewed. 
Tower Menagerie, with 100 Engravings. 8vo. 1/. Is. half-bound. 
Journal of a Naturalist. 8vo. 15s, boards. 

Le Keux’s Illustrations of Natural History. Nos, L to IV. Is. sew¬ 
ed each. 

Hinton's ^futural History and Zoology. 4to. 5s. half-bound. 

Novels and Romances. 

Anne of Geierstein. 3 vols. post 8vo. ]/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Disowned (The), by the author of Pelham. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1 Is. 
boards. 

Devereux, by the author of Pelham. 3 vols. postSvo. 1/. llSt Cd.bds. 
Tales of Woman* 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 
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Castilian (Tlie), by the author of Gomez Arias. 3 voIh. post 8vo. 
1/. 11s, Cd. boards. 

Hungarian Tales, by the author of Lettre de Cachet. 3 vols. i>ost 
8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

Sailors and Saints. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

Fate of Graysdale. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

Reginald Trevor. 3 vols. 12mo. I8s. boards. 

Rank and Talent. 3 vols. post 8vo. l/. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Tales of Passion, by the author of Gilbert Earle. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

Longhollow. 3 vols. post 8vo. iL 4s. boards. 

Collegians (The). 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

Yesterday in Ireland. 3 vols. post 8vo. iL lls, Cd. boards. 
Carbonaro (The), by the Duke de Levis. 2 vols. post 8vo. IBs. bds. 
Tales of Military Life. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. Cd.bound. 

Naval (The) Officer. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. Cd. boards. 

Ecarte, or the Saloons of Paris. 3 vols. post 8vo. ]/. 8s. Cd. boards. 
Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities. 3 vols. post 8vi). 
iL lls. (id- bound. 

Florence, a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards- 
Reay Morden. 3 vols. post 8vo. il. 4s. boards. 

D'Erbine, or the Cynic, 3 vols. 12mo- l/. 4s. boards. 

Stratton Hill, a Tale of the Civil Wars. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. Cd. 
boards. 

Sectarian (The), or the Church and the Meeting-House. 3 vole, 
post 8vo. 1/. 7s. boards. 

Margaret Coryton, by Leigh Cliffe. 3 vols. post 8vo. l/. 7s. bound. 
Romance of Real Life. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. Cd. boards. 
Foscarini, or the Patrician of Venice. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/, boards. 
School (The) of Fashion. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/- 7s. boards. 

Richlicu, a Tale of France. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/- lls. Cd. boards. 
Lord Morcar of Hereward. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/- 2s. boards. 

Mysterious Freebooters. 4 vols. 12nio. l/. 2s- boards. 

Geraldiue of Desmond. 5 vols. post 8vo. iL lls. Cd. boards. 
Rybrent dc Crucc. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. Cd. boards. 

Five (The) Nights of St Albans. 3 vols. post 8vo. l/. 8s. ()d. bds. 
Waldegravc, a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. iL 7s. boards. 

Adventures (The) of a King’s Page. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. Cd. Ms. 
Chelsea (The) Pensioners. 3 vols. post 8vo. !/• lls. Cd. boards. 
Blandfords (The), by Mrs Mosse. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

Indian (The) Chief. 3 vols. 12mo. iCs. Cd. boards. 

New (The) Forest. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls, Cd. boards. 

Old Court, a Novel. 3 vols. 

Law. 

Savigny's Roman Law. Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Thomas's Universal Jurisprudence. 8vo. 15s. boards- 
Saunders on Pleading and Evidence. 2 vols. 8vo. 2L 2s. boards. 
BayJey on Fines and Recoveries. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Precedents of Private Bills. 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

Wilcock on the Poor Laws. 8vo. 188. boards. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 98 . 2 L 
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Fowyth's Medical Jurisprudence* 12mo. 10s- fid. boards. 

Pratt on Friendly Societies, ISmo- 3s. bound. 

Chitiy’s Statutes. PfU’t II. Royal Svo. 1/. Ifis. fid. bound. 
Atkinson on Conveyancing, 2 vols, Svo. 5s. bound. 

Hansard's Debates. VoJ. XIX. Royal Svo. 1/. 1 Is. fid. boards. 
Petersdorf’s Reports. Vol. IX. Royal Svo. 1/. lls. fid. boards. 
Robinson's Analysis of the Criminal Statutes. 12mo* Ss. boards. 
Shaw's Parochial Lawyer. 12mo. 5s. fid. cloth. 

Jickling on Legal and Equitable Estates. Royal Svo* lU 4s. boardsi 
Wilcock's Laws of Inns, &c. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Reeve's English Law. Vol. V, Svo. 10s. fid. boards. 

Wright on Friendly Societies. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Parkes on Practice of King's Bench and Coiuwou Pleas. 12mo. 8s. 
bound. 

Stillman on the Law and Doctrine of Election. Svo. 14s. boards. 
Common Law Commission as to Process, Arrest, and Bail. Svo, 
4s. fid. boards. 

Martin on Lord Tenterden's Act. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

Pctersdorf's Reports. Vol. X. Royal Svo. 1^. 11s. fid. boards. 

First Report on Real Property. Svo. (is. boards. 

Matthews on Portions. Svo. 128. boards. 

Woolrycli's Treatise on the Law of Ways. Svo. Ifis. boards. 

^ Hansards Parliamentary Debates. Vol. XX. Royal Svo. 1/. lls.fid, 
boards. 

Mbdicine, SimGBRr, and Anatomy. 

Home's Comparative Anatomy. Vols. V. and VI. 4to, 4/. 4s.; Im¬ 
perial 4to, 6L fis. boards. ^ 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XVI. Part 1. Svo. lOs. fid. bds, 
Cooper (Sir A.) on the Breast. Part I. 4to. iL Hs. fid. boards. 
M(»rgaii and Addison on Poisons. Svo. 5s. sewed. 

Wardrop on Aneurism. Royal Svo. 10s. fid. boards. 

Hawkins's Medical Statistics. Svo. 7s. boards. 

Clark e on the Teeth, Svo. 5s. boards. 

Warren on Disorders of the Head. Svo. 5s. (id, boards. 

Craigie's Elements of Anatomy. Svo. Ifis. boards. 

Law on Digestive Organs. Svo- (is, boards. 

Magendic's Physiology. Third edition. By Milligan. Svo. 1/. s. 
bound. 

Bacot oil Syphilis. Svo. 9a. boards. 

Cullen s Practice of Physic. New edition, with notes by Cullen and 
Gregory. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

Mills on the Lungs. Svo. 8s. boards. 

Mackintosh's Practice of Physic. Svo. 14s. boards. 

Curtis on tlie Deaf and Dumb. Svo. 10s. fid. boards. 

Rhind on Intestinal Worm.s. Svo. 7s. fid. boards. 

Stafford on Ulcers, Svo. ,^s. boards. 

Essay on the Mechanism of Parturition. From the German, by Rig- 
by. 12mo, 5s. boards. ^ ^ 

Sro^'^^^T"' By Dr A. T. Thomson. 
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Belt (Benjamin) on the Bones. Post 8 vo. 73 . boaiils. 

Svran on Respiration. 8 vo. 6 s. boards. 

Flood’s Anatomy of the Nervous System. Vol. I. 12 mo. 5 s. boards. 
Simplicity of Health. 12 mo. 4 s. boards. 

Steggall's Manual for Apothecaries' Hall. 18mo. 

Forster on tlie Disorders of Health- 8 vo. 7 s. boards. 

Duffin on Deformity of the Spine in Females. 8 vo- 7 s. boards* 
Manual (The) for Invalids. 12 mo. 98 . boards. 

Stephenson Obstructed Hernia. 8 vo. 78 . 6 d. boards. 

Steggalfs Essay on Poisons. 18mo. 4 s. 6 d. boards. 

Compendium of Anatomy for Students in Surgery. 18mo. 2 s. 6 d. 
boards. 

Gervino on the Diseases of Children. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. boards. 

Smith’s Medical Witnesses. Foolscap 8 vo. 5 s. boards. 

Bell on the Teeth. 8 ro. I 6 s. boards. 

Gooch on Diseases of Women. 8 vo. 12 s, boards* 

Clarke on Climate. 8 vo* 12 s. boards. 

Miscellaneous. 

Picture of London, 1829 * Views, Qs, ; Maps, 6 s, stitched. 

History of Bullanabee and Clinkataboo. 18mo. 3s. 6 d. boards. 
Tales of the Wars of our Times. 2 vols. post 8 vo. IL Is. boards. 
Young Gentleman's Library. 18mo. 78 . 6 d. boards. 

Lachlan’s I^eonoraj a Tale for Young Ladies. 2 vols. 12mo. 12 s. 

boards. 

Marshall on Classification of Ships. 8 vo. 6 s. 6 d. boards. 

Exicy’s Natural Philosophy. 8 vo. 148. boards. 

(icorge on tlic Dry Rot. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d, boards. 

Compton’s Savings' Banks' Assistant. 12 mo. 5s. boards. 

How to be Happy, or Fairy Gifts. 12 mo. 5s. half-bound. 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. 2 vols, 12 mo. 12 s. boards. 
Fatljcr Alfred’s Elements of KnoM'ledge. 

Ellis’s British Tariff, 1829-30. ] 2 mo. 5s. sewed. 

Neele’s Literary Remains. Post 8 vo. 12s. boards. 

Beclungtou’s Journal. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. b(»ards. 

Ethics for Children. 18mo. 2 s. 6 d. boards. 

Young’s Imprisonment in Portugal. 18mo. 10*. 6 d. bound. 

My Grandfather’s Farm. 12 mo. 7s. boards. 

Diversions of IIoIlycHtt. 18mo. 3s. 6d, half-bound. 

Spirit of the Age Newspaper, 12mo- 79. 6d. boards* 

Tales and Confessions, by Lcitch Ritchie. Post 8vo. 108.6d. boards. 
Winter Evenings at College. 2 vols. 18mo. 8s. half-bound. 

Wad’d on Corpulency. 8vo. 88. (id. boards. 

Merry Thouglits for Merry Mortals. 5s. sewed. 

Letters from an Eastern Colony, written 111 1826 and 1827. 8Vo,. 

78. boards. 

Croker’s Legends of the Lakes. 2 vols. foolscap. 18s. boards. 
Widowson’s Present State of Van Diemen's Land. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
GumersalVs Tables of Discount. 8vo. 1/, 5s. boards. 

Channing's Works. 8vo. 10s. 6d, boards. 

What is Luxury ? Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
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Wolf s Journal. Vol. III. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Ellis (The) Correspondence. S vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. boards. 

■ Essays on Analogy- 8vo. Section II. 8s. boards. 

Wood's Sessional Schools. ISmo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Annual (The) Peerage, 1829- 2 vols. 18nio. !/• 8s. bound. 

Twelve Years' Military Adventure. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 
The Ball, or a Glance at Almack's in 1829- Post Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
County (The) Album. 12mo. 5s. 6d. half-bound. 

Last (The) of the Plantageuets. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Winstanky on the Arts. Svo. 5s. bound. 

Teatise on Practical Surveying and Plan Drawing. 8vo. lOs. 6d. bds. 
Flowers of Anecdote and Wit. l6mo. 5s. boards. 

Living (The) and the Dead. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Lady’s Library. Vol. I. l8mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Tales, by the Author of Antidote to Misery. 12mo. Cs. bound. 
Liber Scholasticus- Royal 18nio. lOs- 6d. boards. 

Second (^A) Judgment of Babylon the Great. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
l/. Is. boards. 

Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. Vol. I. 4to. 21. 2s. boards. 
Fielding’s Practical Perspective. Royal Svo. 18s. boards. 

Cantabs Leisure Prose and Verse. 2 vols. 12nio. 12s. boards. 
Bookbinder’s (The) Manual. ISino. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 2d Series. 3 vols. post Svo. 
l/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy. 2 vols. 12mo. iCs. bds. 
Restalrig, or the Forfeiture. 2 vols. post Svo. ]/. Is. boards. 
Johnstone's Public Charities of France. 8vo- 15s. boards. 
Brunswicker s Text Book. Svo. 7s. boards. 

Spirit of the Church of Rome. ]2mo. 2s. fid. boards. 

Essay on Classical Instruction. 12mo. 2s. Gd. boards. 

Morrison’s Mercantile Precedents. 4to. lOs. sewed. 

Home (The) Book. I2mo. 5s. boards. 

—— (The) Account Book. 4to. 4s- Gd. half-bound. 

Conversations upon Knowledge. 12mo. 2s. Gd. sewed. 

Female Characters, by Piers Shafton. Post Svo. 10s. Gd. boards. 
Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. 18mo. Gs. boards. 

Parry's Legendary Cabinet. Post Svo. 12s. bound. 

Misfortunes (The) of Elpliin, 12mo. 7s- boards. 

Taylor’s Mirabilia. 12nio. 78. fid. cloth. 

Hogg’s Shepherd’s Calendar. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

Friendly Advice to my Poor Neighbours. 12mo. 4s. Gd. boards. 
Hind’s Groom’s Oracle. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm. Svo. 8s. bound. 

Apician Morsels, or Talcs of the Tabic, Kitchen, &c. Foolscap. 8s. 
bound. 

Philosophy of History. Svo, 15s. boards. 

Capper’s'Topographical Gazetteer. New edition. Svo. 1/. lls.6d.bds. 
Murray's Glance at Switzerland. l2mo. 7s. boards. 

Treatise on the Police and Crimea of the Metropolis. Svo. 12s. bds. 
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Mayor's Miscellanies. 870 . 15s. boards. 

Stephens on Irrigation. 8 vo. 7 s. Ccl. boards. 

Fearu on tlie Mind. 870 . 7 s. 6 d. boards. 

MacKray on the Reformation. 870 . 8s. boards. 

Influence and Example. Foolscap. 6 s. boards. 

Hewitt’s British Preserve. 4to. 1 /, l 6 s. boards. 

Vanherman's House Painter. 8 vo. 8 s. boards. 

Family Library. Vol. I. to IV. Foolscap. Each 5s. boards. 

Clouds and Sunshine. Post Svo. 8 s. 6 d. boards. 

Green’s Numismatic Atlas. In Case, 2 /. 15s.; Portfolio, 2 /. I 2 s. ; 
Roller, 3 /. 8 s.; Wrapper, 2 /. 7 s. 

Peace Campaigns of a Cornet. 3 vols. post Svo. 1 /. 11 s. 6 d. boards. 
Ten Chapters on the Bath. ISitio. Ss. 6 d. boards. 

Chronicle of Geoffrey de Villehardouin. Svo. 10 s. 6 d. boards- 
Crybbace on Moral Freedom. Svo. 8 s. 6 d. boards. 

Antisccptic (Tlie). 12 mo, 4s. 6 d. boards. 

Foreign Tales and Traditions. 2 vols. ISnio. 15s. boards. 

Story's Magic Fountain. 12 nio. 7 s. bemrds. 

Harrison’s Talcs of a Physician. Crown Svo. 7s. 6\1. boards. 

Hall's Sketches of Irish Character, 2 a'oIs. 12 mo. 12 s. boards. 

Southey’s Colloquies. 2 vols. 8 vo. 1 /. 10 s* boards. 

Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vols. foolscap. 12 s. boards. 

Murray on Modern l^ipor. 12 mo. 4s. boards. 

Beavers (The) and Elepliants. 18mo. 2 s. (>d. half-bound. 

British (I'lie) Historical Intelligencer. Svo. 12 s. boards- 
Shreds and Patches in History. 2 vols. 18mo. 10 s. fid. boards* 

Malcolm's 1'ales of Field and Flood. 12ino. 7s- 6d. boards. 
Stewart’s Stories from the History of Scotland. 18mo. 4s. half-bound. 
BroMUi's Anecdotes of Dogs. 12mo. 8s. (id. hoards. 

Bengalee (I'lie), or Sketches of Society in the East- 
Essays on the Pursuit of Trutli. Foolscaji Svo. 8s. boards. 
Woodley’s Universe as it is. Svo. 1 Os. fid. boards. 

Aids to Developement. 2 vols. ]2nio. 12s. 

Mill's PiieiKnnena of the Human Mind. 2 vols. 8vo. Kis. boards. 
Biogra])hy of a Brown laiaf. 18nio. Is. 6d. 

Mangin's Stories for Short Students. 12mo. 5s. half-lnmnd. 

Donkin’h Dissertation on the Niger. 8vu. ys. fkl. boards. 

Landor's Imaginary Conversations, Second Series. 2 vols.tSv<». 1/. Ss. 
hoards. 

Laurence’s Stories from Greece. 18mo. .Ss. 6d. half-bound. 
Flaxman's Lectures on Sculpture. Royal 8vo. 2/- 2s, hoards. 
Jesuitism and Methodism. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. boards. 

Irving’s Corupicst (»f Granada. 2 vols. Svo. 1^. 4s. boards. 

Tales from the German. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Nautical Dictionary. Imperial 4to, 6s.; Coloured, 12s. boards. 
Rockite (The), an Irish Story. 18mo. 5s. half-bound- 

Talcs of Perplexity. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Brockett's Glossary of North Country Words. Svo. 12b. boards. 
Private Life, by the Author of Geraldine. 2 vols. po»t 8vo. IL fa 
boards. 
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Hunter's Hallamshirc Glossary. Crown 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Cabinet Portraits. Vol. 11- 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Spineto's Lectures on Hieroglyphics. 8vo. l6s. boards. 

Carlisle’s Account of the Privy Chamber. Royal 8vo. !/• boards. 
Harleian Dairy Husbandry. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Ventouillac’s French Librarian. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Lives of the Poets, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/- Is. boards. 

Sir Philip Gasteneys. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d, boards. 

Trotter on Sea-weeds. Post 8vo. 68. 6d. boards. 

Ham on Brewing. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Holland's Enquiry into Life. 8vo. 128. boards. 

Portrait of the Dead. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, boards. 

Thomson’s Magna Charta of King John. 8vo, 1^. lls.6d.; Royal Svoi 
2l 12s. 6d. boards. 

Nichols’s Autographs. Imperial 4to, 2/. 15s.; Tinted, 4Z. 48. boards. 
Mine (The), by the Rev. J. Taylor. l6mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 
Mamma’s Lessons for her Little Boys and Girls. l6mo. 3s. 6d.bds. 
Casquet (The). Second Series. 2 vols. 12mo. 17s. boards. 
McCulloch on Wine. Fourth Edition. 12ino. 7s* boards. 
Monteath on Draining the Bogs of Ireland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

POETRV. 

Repentance and other Poems, by Miss Brown. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Laurence’s Last Autumn, and other Poems- 12mo. 68. boards. 

Shepherd’s (Rev. W.) Poems. Foolscap. 6s. boards. 

Sorrows of Rosalie, and other Poems. 12mo. 8s. 6d, bound. 
Baxter's New Year’s Eve, &-c. 8vo. 9s. bound. 

Rose’s Ariosto- Vol. VI. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Malcolm's Scenes of War, &c. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Saul at Endor, a Dramatic Sketch, by the Rev. £. Smedlcy. 8vo* 
3s. 6d. sewed. 

Bible Poetry. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Montmorency, a Tragic Drama, by W. H. Montagu. 

Glasse's Belgic Pastorals, &c. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Hartshornc’s Metrical Tales. Crown 8vo. 12s. bound. 

Bernay’s German Poetical Anthology- 12mo. 8s. (id. bounds 
Jewsbury’s Lays of Leisure Hours- Foolscaj). 5s- boards. 

Hill's Holiday Dreams, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Ijoards. 

Watkins's Sacred Poetry. 8vo. 7s- 6d. bound. 

Village (The) Patriarch. Royal 18mo. (is- boards- 
Stepmother (The), a Tragedy. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Cattle’s Malvern Hills, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

Hope (The) of Immortality, a Poem. Foolscap. 6s. boards. 
Southey’s All for Love. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Hervey's Poetical Sketch-Book- 2 vols. 12mo. 10». 6d. boards. 

Nathan's Fugitive Pieces of Lord Byron. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
Huss on the Council of Constance. Foolscap. 4s. 6’d. boards. 
Dagley’s Village Nightingale. 12mo. Gs. bound. 

Parry’s Anthoiogy. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Brown’s Italian Tales, &c. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

Liddiard’s Legends of Einsidlin. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
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Taylors Geiinan Poetry. Vol. II. 8vo. los. boardh. 

Brunswick (The), a Poem. 8vo. 5s, 6d. sewed. 

Cain, the Wanderer, and other Poems. 8vo. 10s. O’d. boards. 

Political Economy* 

Outlineof a New System of Political Economy. 8vo. lOs^bd. boards. 

Theology. 

Kirby's Sermons on Temptation of Christ. 8ro. Ts. 6d. boards. 
Scard's Sermons. Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Foster’s (E.) Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Hussey’s Explanation of the Bible. IBnio. Ss. sewed. 

Irvings Sermons, Lectures, and Discourses. 8 vols. 8vo. I/. 11s. (id. 
boards* 

Objections to Israel’s Itestoration to Palestine, ISino, 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Hinton on Ministerial Qualification. 12mo. 2s, boards. 

Wilson on the Priesthood of Christ. 12mo. Gd- boards. 

Booth’s Peedobaptisni. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/, l6‘s. boards. 

Warton’s Deathbed Scenes. Vol. III. 8vo. ISs. boards. 

Stewart’s Discourses on Christian Doctrine. Hvo. lOs. ()<l. boards. 
Bclfrage’s Counsels for the Sanctuary. Post 8vo. Ts- fid* boards. 
Sunday Book. 2 vols- 18mo. cloth. 

Gleig’s Sermons for Plain People. 12mo. Is. (id. boards. 
Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery, compared. 8vo. 7s. (iiL 
boards. 

Stewart's Farewell Discourses. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Fisher’s Interposition of Divine Providence. 12mo. b’s. bound. 
Christian (The) Souvenir. 32mo. 3s. fid. boards. 

East’s Sabbath Meditations, 1829- 12mo. .'is, (id. boards. 

Mousley s Plain Sermons. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Nance’s Sermons. 12nio- (is. boards. 

Barr’s Scripture Student’s Assistant. !2ino. 3s, 6d. boards, 

Bi •own's (Rev. T.) Sermons. 8vo. })s. l»oards. 

Stevens’ (Mrs) Comments. Vol. XIII-and XIV. 8vo. each 10->. 
boards. 

Visits to the lleligious World. Post 8vo. lOs. (id. bound. 

All Inquiry, Wliat is the one True Faith? 8vo. 12s. bound. 

Slade’s Twenty-one Prayers for the Sick. 12fno. 48. (id. boards. 
Modern (The) Martyr. 2 vols. I2mo. 10s, boards. 

Homaines’ Select Letters. 5i2mo. 2 h. (id. boards. 

Leifcliild’s Help to the Scrijitures. 12mo. 

Chissokl’s Prophecies of Christ. 8vo. (is. (id. boards. 

Hornes Parochial Psalmody. 18mo. 2s. blk. cf.; fine, 4s. cl. 

Matthias's Domestic Instruction. 2 vols. ISino. 5s. bound. 
Huntingford's Testimonies. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Caurither’s English C’hurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6’s. bound. 
Spanheim’s Eeclesiiastical Annals, by Wright. 8vo. ifis. Imund. 
Heber’s Sermons, preached in England. 8vo. 6d. bouiul. 
Wilbar’s Reference Testament. 12mo. 3s. (id. boards. 

Shuttleworth’s Apostolical Epistles. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Christian (The) Mariner's Journal. 6s. boards. 
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Husbaiid*s Parochial Sermons. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Bridges on Christian Ministry. 12mo. 6s. dd- boards. 

Shephard on Bereavements of the Church. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Irving's Discourses on Daniel's Four Beasts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
History and Conversion of a Jewish Boy. 12mo. 3s. boards. 
Burrowe’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Scott's Church History. Vol. II. Part II. 8vo. 3s. boards. 
Hough’s Letters oii'the Neilgherries. 8vo. 6s. bound. 

CHssold's Last Hours of Eminent Christians. 8vo. 13s. boards* 
Wix's Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Close’s Miscellaneous Sermons. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Shepperd on tlie Origin of Christianity. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 
Vance’s Sermons. 8vo- 10s. 6d, boards. 

Spirit of the Psalms. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Uphatn’s History of Budhism. Imperial 4to. 3/. 3s.; coloured, 5/. 5s. 
Catholic (The) Church Invulnerable. 8vo. 5s. boards- 
The Commandment, with Promise. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
Willis’s Sermons for Servants. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Thornton’s Counsels for Youth. 18mo. 3s. hound. 

Burder’s Revivals in Religion. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Hewlett’s Scripture History for Youtli. iG’mo. 18s. Coloured, 
IZ. 7s. boards. 

Arnold’s (Dr.) Sermons. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Bather’s Sermons. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. bound. 

Marsh’s (Rev. E. G.) Seventeen Sermons. 8vo. fls. bound. 
Edmonson’s Short Sermons. Vol. II. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Marriott’s (Hervey) 4th Course of Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d-boards. 
Heber’s Sermons Preached in India. 8vo. fjs. 6d. bound. 
Middleton’s Reformers. 3 vols. 18nio. 12s. boards. 

Protestant's (The) Comj)anion. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Forster’s Mahometanism Unveiled. 2 V(ds. 8vo. iZ. 4s. boards. 
Simon’s Hope of Israel. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Preparation for the Sacrament, from .Jeremy Taylor. 12mo. 43 . 6d. 

oards. 


Selections on Religious Subjects. I2nio. 3s. boards. 

Jones’s Sermons. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

Perceval's Peace Offering. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Allwood’s Key to Revelation of St John. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. bd«. 
German (The) Pulpit, by Baker. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Fuller on Justification. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Bickersteth's Christian Student. 12mo. .9s. boards. 

Cunningham on Faber’s Prophecy. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Fraser’s Sermons. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Acaster’s Church in Danger. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer. 8vo. 18s. boards- 

Parochial Letters from a Clergyman to his Curate. Post 8vff. 8s. 6d. 

boards. 


Lilwood’s Sermons for Prisoners. 12mo. 
Gray's Sermons. 8vo. 10s- 6d. boards. 
Cresswell’s Sermons on Domestic Duties. 


6s. boards. 

12mo. 5s. boards. 
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Walker's (Rev. Dr) Sermons. 

Harknesss Sermons. 8vo. 4s. (id. boards. 

Knight on the Parables. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Hind's Catechist s Manual. 8vo. lOs* 6d. boards. 

Voyages and Travels. 

Hooles Mission to India. Part I. 8vo. 78. boards. 

Journey from the Bank to Barnes. ]2nio. 5s. boards. 

Dunn's Guatimala in 1827-8. 9s. boards. 

Buckingham's Assyria^ &c. 4to. 8/. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Emerson's Letters from the ^gean. 2 vols. i)ost 8vo. 18s. boards. 
Clapperton's Journal. 4to. 2/. 2s. boards. 

Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 
Thomson's Visit to Guatimala. Foolscap. 10s. (id. boards. 
Lushingtou’s Journey from Calcutta to Europe. Post 8vo. 8a. ()d. 
boards. 

Crawford's Embassy to Ava. 4to. 3/. 13s. (kl. boards. 
M^Taggart's Canada. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, boards. 

Visit to Babylon. Svo. 4s. boards. 

Haigh's Buenos Ayres atid Cliili. 8v’o. 12s. boards. 

Liitrobe’s Switzerland. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Hall's North America. 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. 11s. (id. 

Everest's Journey through Lapland^ Norway, &c. 8vo. 14s. bds. 
Madden's Travels in Turkey. 2 vols. Svo, 1/. 4s, boards. 
M^Farlane's Constantinople. 4to. 2/. lOs. boards. 

Head's Forest S(;enc& in North America. Post Svo. Ss. (id. lioards, 
Maine's Journey from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Svo. 12s, boards. 
Frauklaiurs 'lianels in Constantinople. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. lIs. (id. 
boards. 

Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, 2 vols. Svo. H. 8s- boards. 

Zoology. 

Richardson's Zoology of Northern Bi’itish America. 4to. 1/. IH. (id. 
bound. 



